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FRANCE AS A MILITARY POWER 
IN 1870 AND JIN 1878. 


TuE believing student of prophecy had better grounds in 1846 for 
anticipating an early advent of the Millennium than he has now. 
War on a great scale had come to be regarded rather as an historical 
horror than as a future possibility; no progress had been made 
between 1815 and that date in military art, scarcely any in the 
appliances wherewith to practise it effectively. Although the philo- 
sophical student might possibly have been able to perceive below the 
surface of society the germs of that great democratic movement 
which exploded in 1848, sweeping through the capitals of Europe 
and shaking in its political upheaval the thrones of great and ancient 
monarchies, still they must have seemed warnings rather of internal 
revolution than of foreign war; of a political change that would 
reverse the balance of power between classes, rather than an uprising 
of nationality against nationality, that would for ever after alter 
that equilibrium between States which had been devised with so much 
care and precision in 1815. 

The more power was taken from the aristocracies and transferred 
to the people, the more it was thorght trade would flourish and the 
spirit of warlike adventure and greed of conquest would diminish. 


1 The Armed Strength of France: compiled in the Intelligence Branch of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, Horse Guards, War Office, by Major C. J. 
East, 57th Regt., D.A.Q.M.G. 
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The warnings, therefore, passed unheeded, or, if dwelt upon at all, 
were only regarded as precursors of an order of things that, from the 
cosmopolitan philosopher’s point of view, promised to be altogether 
an improvement on the past. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that those who had faith in an eventual reign of perfect and universal 
peace, should in 1846 have thought the realisation of their dream to 
be near at hand. To the thinkers of theories the wish was father 
to the thought. The world was to be governed by a new religion 
—that of peace—of which they were to be the ministering priests. 

These sentiments strongly influenced civilised Europe, but in 
England they found their most pronounced exponents. The petition 
presented by the Peace party to the Czar Nicholas did not by any 
means appear so utterly ridiculous at the time as it would have 
appeared last spring. Although there are doubtless still many votaries 
of the theories upon which that party relied, it is doubtful if the 
party itself has now any organised existence; at any rate, the remem- 
brance that it ever was anything more than a name even in England 
is owing to the St. Petersburg fiasco in 1854—an episode in our 
history that few, if any, practical men can now dwell upon with 
ordinary gravity. 

During the epoch I have referred to, the armies of Europe were 
very imperfect as military machines; that of England was unworthy 
of being classed as a fighting implement fit to be employed against 
an enemy more formidable than a Kaffir or an Asiatic, and, even when 
so engaged, gained its ends always with difficulty, and not always 
without discredit and disaster. It was a police force dressed in the 
guise of soldiers. It was a body—a fine muscular body certainly— 
without a soul; all ranks were full of courage, without doubt the 
first and greatest factor in military excellence, but all other warlike 
instincts were wanting. Its generals, men of Peninsular experience, 
were old in body and old-fashioned in mind, whilst its regimental 
officers were entirely ignorant of their profession. They would have 
made the finest private soldiers in the world, but they were as little 
acquainted with the art and science of war as the rank and file they 
were commissioned to lead. It had many points in common with the 
army which Russia sent into the field last spring. 

In France, even under its Citizen King, who was eminently a man 
of peace, the soldier was always regarded with pride and affection, 
and—although the result arrived at might be unsatisfactory—the 
efficiency of the army was recognised as an object of great national 
concern. In this respect it had a great advantage over the military 
forces of England, part, and a most important part, of which—the 
militia—had been allowed to die a natural death, the only survivors 
being a few officers whose existence was assumed from their names 
being retained in the Army List. The private soldier had come to be 
despised as a drunken, useless member of society, because he did not 
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add directly to the riches of the country by spinning cotton goods; 
his indirect value was naturally denied in an age believed to be the 
herald of perpetual peace; and the officer was merely regarded as a 
red-coated man of pleasure, or as a leading journal described him 
just before the Crimean War—I quote from memory—‘a reckless 
libertine in time of peace, and a licensed cut-throat in time of war.’ 
The French army learnt little from its promenade into Spain in 1823 
and from its operations against Antwerp in 1832; at least there re- 
sulted no important reforms in its administration, no great improve- 
ments in its matériel or in its system of tactics. 

The army of Prussia, which is now the admiration of the world, 
had not, in 1846, shown any sign of its coming greatness. As a 
military power Prussia had been crushed by Napoleon at Jena, and 
was forced to accede to stipulations which the conqueror believed 
would prevent her again—at least in his time—from appearing on 
the battle-fields of Europe. A scheme was, however, devised by 
General Scharnhorst for counteracting the evil effects of those humi- 
liating stipulations, by means of which they should be respected in 
the letter, but directly contravened in the spirit. An army nominally 
of the inferior strength stipulated by treaty was kept on foot, yet in 
reality a large military force was being created but kept out of 
sight, and the result was the brilliant part played by Bliicher’s army 
in the campaign of 1815. Jena was avenged at Waterloo, and the 
monuments erected in Paris to commemorate the destruction of 
Prussia’s military power were only saved from the natural fury of 
that gallant old hussar by the direct interposition of the great 
English Duke. 

Prussia, which under Frederick became a great European power 
through the excellence of her army and the genius of its commander, 
sank in 1806 into insignificance ; indeed it is a curious but still an 
interesting study to compare the contemptible position it occupied 
then, and for several subsequent years, with that it now holds in the 
world’s esteem. The military system devised by Scharnhorst was 
not, however, an automatic machine, or one that could secure effective 
results, unless worked with intelligent skill. All systems must march 
with the times to be effective in moments of emergency. The con- 
dition of an army cannot remain stationary without deteriorating. 
Progress is essential to its health. Every invention and discovery in 
science acts more or less directly or indirectly upon it, requiring 
modification, and sometimes even radical changes in its administra- 
tion, tactics, &c., and, if the necessary reforms are not effected, it falls 
behind in the race of military efficiency ; the machine if left to itself 
rusts. In the hands of old men an army is prone to live upon its 
past reputation, until at last all desire for progress is stamped out, 
and those who like the author of the Tactical Retrospect, like Stoffel, 
like Trochu, recognising its shortcomings, dare to recommend reform, 
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are pointed at as Radicals, as men who would overturn the nation’s 
most cherished institutions, and, if so, why not even Royalty itself? 
From 1815 to 1849, and even to 1859, such was the fate in a great. 
measure of the Prussian army. A military system which, when directed 
by clear brains and stout heart, was capable of turning out the army 
that invaded Bohemia in 1866 and France in 1870, when worked in 
a perfunctory manner under feeble chiefs, produced the inefficient 
force that served the King of Prussia up to about 1859. Most of us 
can remember how humble was the 7éle played by that country 
during the Crimean war, and many can recollect, a little further back 
still, the stormy epoch of 1848, when the Imperial crown of Germany 
was offered to Prussia’s king by the Revolutionary Diet. Why was it 
refused by him? It could not be expected that the successors of the 
great Frederick should be withheld by qualms of conscience. His 
ancestors had obtained great accessions of territory by a course of 
conduct which did not suggest too nice scruples in such matters, and 
they had, from being poor Electors of the insignificant province of 
Brandenburg, by such means bloomed out into being kings of what 
they called Prussia. 

William is not, therefore, likely to have refused the Imperial crown 
because he thought it belonged by any prescriptive right to another 
Royal house, or because the hands that offered it were hard and 
horny and far from clean. It was not that he, an aristocrat, would 
not stoop to accept that precious bauble from revolutionary citizens, 
for he had been for some time coquetting with them, and would 
gladly have received their proffered present. He allowed ‘I dare not 
to wait upon I would.’ Austria’s demeanour was not to be mistaken. 
She would not permit it; and by a strong army, massed along the 
frontier of Prussia, said to the latter, ‘ Accept that crown, which I 
claim as mine by right, at your peril.’ The king could not accept 
the challenge, because his army was unfit for war; the Landwehr 
held back and did not respond to the summons calling it out. 
The army could not be made up to war strength, and what is known 
in history as the ‘ Political Capitulation of Olmutz’ represented the 
final closing of the period of Prussian military development which 
had its origin in the great army reform of Scharnhorst. The great 
reforms that changed the whole character of the Prussian military 
forces, converting them from a Landwehr into an army, began in 
1859. 

Power in Prussia fell into other hands than those which wielded 
it in 1855-56, before all that was valuable in the older system 
attained the completeness which enabled her army to conquer at 
Koniggratz. The Prussians, having recognised that their army was 


not fit for a great war, set themselves the task of making it fit for 
war—the only real test of an army’s efficiency. They possessed the 
great faculty of knowing how to wait—a great power in all human 
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affairs—to which they added industrious application. It would be 
foreign to my subject were I to attempt any description of the 
reforms and changes effected in the Prussian army during the years 
immediately preceding Koniggratz; but it is desirable I should 
remark that they were carried out by able, studious, practical 
soldiers who despised no minutie, and who spared no trouble and 
no thought in working out the great problems entrusted to them, on 
the due appreciation of which hinged all their hopes of future 
national greatness. Above all things, be it remembered that it was 
during a dark and gloomy epoch of Prussian history, whilst she lay 
sunk beneath the contemptuous neglect of Europe, that her present 
military efficiency was developed, and her strength built up. During 
the period to which I refer, few statesmen or generals concerned 
themselves with what was passing in a poor little modern kingdom 
which most thought it rather a courteous concession to reckon amongst 
the great Continental powers. 

Yet it was then that the able soldiers whose names first became 
known to fame in 1866 were quietly, in an unobtrusive and methodi- 
cal fashion, creating that military system which is at once the 
admiration of all nations, and the model upon which they strive to 
form their armies. Their doings and the results they had achieved 
were, however, preceived by at least one man, and duly reported 
to his Government in despatches of which the world in general knew 
nothing until they were published by the Prussians themselves, having 
been captured, amongst other official documents, near Paris in 1870. 
In a manner that does infinite credit to his patriotism and to his 
abilities, Baron Stoffel compared the shortcomings of his own army 
with the order and efficiency which characterised that of Germany. 
He pointed out the excellence of the machine, not only in design, but 
in the intelligent and yet easy manner in which it was worked, 
bringing to light the rapidity with which it was set in motion, and 
the great improvements that had been introduced into its mechanism 
after the experience gained in the ‘Seven Weeks’ War.’ 

His warnings passed unheeded ; the rulers of France were so blinded 
by self-confidence and unreasoning pride, that when the First Minister 
declared war in 1870, he said that he did so ‘with a light heart.’ 
But when crushed by defeat she made peace, and as a first duty had 
to reorganise her military system, Baron Stoffel’s letters served to 
indicate the point from which her military administrators should start 
in their work. 

The publication now under review affords us a mass of informa- 
tion as to the manner in which that work has been carried out, and 
affords us ample materials for estimating the present military strength 
of France. We are bound to acknowledge that it is extremely dry 
reading; the author being evidently afraid lest he should afford any 
information that had not been published to the world in Paris. He 
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gives us most interesting figures as to what the strength of the French’ 
army should be, but he throws no light upon what it actually numbers 
at this present time: he describes the organisation and objects of the 
military colleges and army establishments, but he tells us nothing 
of their present condition, or whether they have succeeded and 
answered the purposes for which they were created. It is well known 
that.the archives of the Intelligence Department contain ample in- 
formation as to the present condition of the French army, and as to 
its value as a military weapon in the hands of those who wield its 
power ; but this is kept for the ear of the Minister of War, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and other high officials. It is of little use to know 
that. an army numbers half a million of men, unless we are told 
their value as soldiers. This reticence is unfortunately necessary on 
the part of officials, especially in works published by official depart- 
ments... I shall therefore endeavour to clothe with flesh the skeleton 
of dry details and figures supplied by Major East of the present 
condition of an army that may possibly play a great part in this 
coming year. 

Before proceeding to deal with the figures in this book, a word, 
in passing, on the department from which it emanates will not be out 
of place. . That most important branch of our army headquarter staff 
is in reality of very recent date, although nominally we have long 
had a department that was supposed to fulfil its duties. Formerly 
it was little better than a badly arranged collection of maps and 
statistical information about foreign countries. Now, under able 
direction, it has assumed its true position in relation to our army, 
and is engaged in working out the great military problems connected 
with the defence of Great Britain and of her distant possessions. It 
performs, in fact, what are generally regarded as the highest and 
most important duties devolving upon the staff of an army. Upon 
these duties its officers have been working studiously and in an un- 
obtrusive manner for some years past. Works, similar in nature to 
that now before.us, have already been published by it on the armies 
of most European nations; and I feel convinced that, should war at 
any time be forced upon us, our Intelligence Department will be 
found fully as equal to its duties as the corresponding department in 
any foreign army can have proved itself to be. 

General Trochu, in his remarkable book on the French Army in 
1867, said : ‘ Nous nous sommes endormis dans la satisfaction de nous- 
mémes ; nous nous sommes détournés du travail, négligeant les efforts, 
les recherches, les comparaisons, qui créent le progrés.’ This self- 
satisfaction, this vain. belief in the greatness of the French people 
and the invincibility of its army—sentiments converted into articles 
of national faith by the untruthful historians of the First Empire— 
precluded all inquiry into the grounds upon which that faith was 
based,.and in 1870 prevented a sound. comparison being instituted 
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between the real military strength of France, even as regards actual 
numbers, and that wielded by Germany. Had not the power of 
Prussia been destroyed before by the French army ? and why should 
it be doubted by a generation of Frenchmen educated in the writings 
of M. Thiers that what was so easily and effectively achieved in 1806 
should not be re-enacted in 1870? Frenchmen travel so little 
beyond their own territory, they know so little of what is taking place 
elsewhere—being prevented studying the press and current literature 
of other countries by their ignorance of foreign languages—that the 
great changes introduced into the Prussian army in 1859-60 were 
practically unknown in France. Baron Stoffel endeavoured to impress 
the Emperor and his War Minister with their importance, but 
without effect ; the information he gave, the warnings he sounded, 
fell on stony ground and bore no fruit ; ‘la lutte de limprévoyance, 
de lignorance et de l’ineptie contre toutes les qualités opposées, la 
prévoyance, l’instruction et lintelligence’ ended, as such a struggle 
must always do, in defeat and in well-deserved disaster. 

In 1845-46 the army of France numbered about 300,000 men 
raised by conscription in accordance with the law passed in 1832, 
which law, however, allowed the rich to purchase exemption from 
personal service by procuring others to serve in their stead. The 
annual contingent was then fixed at 80,000 men, of which a pro- 
portion—determined annually by the Chambers—only joined the 
colours, the remainder being allowed to remain at their homes on 
leave. Its cost to the country was about 10,000,000/. per annum. 

No great or very important changes were made in the law of 
1832 until 1868, although the number given, forming the annual 
contingent, varied from time to time according to the contingencies 
of peace or war. Sadowa and General Trochu’s uncompromising 
exposé of the condition of the French army in 1867 seem to have 
waked up the military authorities of France to a realisation of the 
weakness of their army. That in actual numbers of soldiers ready 
for war it was far inferior to the army Prussia could assemble in a 
few weeks on the Rhine, seems then to have been recognised for the 
first time, whilst the absence of any really reliable reserve to fill up 
the losses occasioned by war dawned upon the whole people as a 
surprise. It was felt that, if their old position in Europe was to be 
maintained, their military force should consist of 800,000 men, one 
half of that number being the strength of the standing army in peace, 
the other half being its reserve. The army law then framed, esta- 
blishing the principle of universal compulsory service, was devised 
with that object in view; if fully carried out it would have placed 
nine annual contingents of 100,000 men each at the disposal of the 
Government, whilst the formation of a great reserve army, to be 
called the National Guard ‘ Mobile,’ was also decreed. This latter 
was to consist of all the young men not included in the annual 
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contingent for the regular army, and it would, it was estimated, when 
the new military system had reached its normal condition in 1875-76, 
give a reserve force of 500,000 men. The Chambers would not, 
however, agree to all the provisions of the law as laid before them by 
Marshal Niel, and altered those bearing upon the formation of the 
Guard Mobile so materially as to preclude all possibility of its ever 
becoming a really efficient reserve force. Indeed Marshal le Boeuf, 
who succeeded Niel as Minister of War, seems to have so thoroughly 
recognised this, that he took little trouble to give effect to that 
portion of the new military law. The result was that the declaration 
of war in 1870 found France without the reserve army which it had 
been one of the chief objects of the law, as proposed by Marshal Niel, 
to secure. A few battalions of this Guard ‘ Mobile’ had been organ- 
ised at Paris, and a few were in the eastern fortresses ; but as a reserve 
it existed only on paper, and the small portion which had been 
drilled was so utterly worthless, from lack of discipline, that, after a 
short sojourn at Chalons, it was found necessary to send it back to 
Paris. Had it been even possible to have found officers and non- 
commissioned officers for it, and to have mobilised it to its full 
strength, the arsenals did not contain a sufficient supply of breech- 
loading rifles or of clothing, &c., to have armed and equipped a 
reserve force of 500,000 men. 

In July 1870 the war strength of the regular army of France was 
567,000 men ; but deducting from that number the gendarmerie, the 
troops composing the depots, and the garrisons at home and in Algeria, 
the force available for field operations against Germany would not 
number more than a little over 300,000 men. This was divided into 
eight army corps and three reserve divisions of cavalry, consisting in 
all of 368 battalions, 252 squadrons, 984 field-guns, and three regi- 
ments of engineers. ' 

The punishment that pursued the crime, the madness, of de- 
claring war against Germany, whose field army was_ two-thirds 
stronger, and possessing vast and fully organised reserves of well 
drilled and well disciplined men behind it, is a matter of history with 
which I need not here concern myself. Without seeking for the 
national characteristics peculiar to either combatant to account for 
the overwhelming disasters that befel France as the result of their 
act of criminal folly, the disproportion between their armed strength 
is amply sufficient to account for the result. From the first general 
action—not, of course, including the painful episode now only re- 
membered from having been impiously announced to the world as 
the ‘ Baptism of Fire’ of the boy prince—to the final destruction of 
the regular army, Napoleon’s troops were outnumbered, I may say, 
in every battle. If the French military system had been a machine 
in good working order, and capable of being easily and effectively 
put in motion, the disproportion in numbers between the combatants 
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in the early engagements on the frontier ought to have been reversed ; 
and it may he fairly assumed that under such circumstances their 
immediate results would have been favourable to the French, whoze 
regular troops fought even against odds in those early battles with 
courage and devotion. It was those early defeats that began the de- 
moralisation which culminated in Sedan. It is commonly believed 
in England that the French fought badly all through the war. This 
is a gross libel upon their regular army ; for, although badly handled 
at Gravelotte and in the actions round Metz, its courage and actual 
fighting qualities were conspicuous. Sedan and Metz were its graves ; 
and the ghosts of armies subsequently collected by a Ministry of 
avocats could not be expected, in the nature of things, to maintain 
the ancient prestige of French military power, when called upon to 
face the best regular army in Europe. Numerous as were the short- 
comings of their leaders, imperfect as was their military system, vain, 
presumptuous, and ignorant as the regimental officers may have been, 
one need not go back to all these unfortunate facts to account for 
the complete collapse of the French military power in 1870: their 
armies were crushed by superior numbers. Defective as their regular 
army was, it could most certainly have protected France from the 
disasters which overwhelmed her, if the military forces of Germany 
had not been numerically as well as morally so vastly superior to hers. 
The great numerical superiority of the German army enabled it to 
deal such crushing blows at the outset of the campaign, that the 
demoralisation they engendered among MacMahon’s soldiers rendered 
them subsequently an easy prey at Sedan. 

The French have never been good at fighting a losing ‘game. 
Reverses with us and with our cousins, the Americans, serve to stimu- 
late to increased exertion, to give us renewed energy; but with the 
Latin races it is otherwise: misfortune engenders despair; there is a 
want of self-reliance in their disposition that tends to convert early 
failure in any undertaking into demoralisation, and with all people, 
when demoralisation has once taken hold either of individuals, or of 
communities, or of armies, it is likely to degenerate quickly into 
cowardice. The élan on which the French pride themselves so much 
is the offspring of success, and success only. ‘First blood’ has 
even with us been always regarded as an omen of good fortune, but 
to a French army it is a preface essential to victory. 

If I am correct in saying that much of the disasters that befel the 
French army in 1870 arose from the demoralisation in its ranks engen- 
dered by the defeats it experienced at the opening of the campaign 
through insufficiency of numbers, I have given ample reason why it is 
worth our while to examine what would be the fighting strength of 
France next spring should her interests require her to appear as a bel- 
ligerent in Europe. Let us glance in passing at the great reforms 
recently introduced into her military organisation, and the improved 
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instruction afforded toallranks. Amidst the turmoil of internal party 
strife, important changes have been worked out quietly and effectively ; 
the struggle for power by the several political parties into which France 
is divided has not in any serious manner hindered military progress. 
The direction and management of army affairs have been kept dis- 
tinct, and outside the realm of party faction. The excellence of the 
French eivil administration, the completeness and perfection of its 
machinery, has enabled the War Ministry to carry out the new re- 
cruiting law of 1872 with ease and rapidity, and the well-established 
territorial division of the country lends itself to the new military 
system based upon it. The first principle of that law is the obliga- 
tion of every Frenchman to personal military service. Substitutes 
are not permitted, and although exemption from personal service is 
permitted under certain clearly defined conditions, the law is that 
every man from twenty to forty years of age who is physically fit for 
work may be required to serve either in the regular army or in its 
reserves. Those who have at any time been convicted of serious 
crimes are not allowed to claim the honour of wearing a soldier’s 
uniform. The full term of military service, viz. twenty years, is 
divided into four periods—l1st, five years in the regular army; 2nd, 
four years in its reserve; 3rd, five years in the territorial army ; 
and 4th, six years in its reserve. In order that this obligation 
should in peace time fall as lightly as possible upon young men 
studying for the learned professions, &c., a certain number—to be deter~ 
mined from time to time by the Minister of War—who pass a specified 
examination are allowed, upon paying down a lump sum of money 
for the cost of their clothes and food, to reduce their term of service 
with the colours to one year, at the end of which they have to pass 
an examination in military subjects, or to go on serving for twelve 
months longer. The amount per man so paid this year was fixed at 
60/., but under certain circumstances applicants can obtain a reduc- 
tion or entire remission of this payment. 

The population of France, which may be taken at 36,000,000, has 
during the last four years given an average of 292,000 young men 
who have each year attained the age of twenty. After deducting 
from that number those taken for the auxiliary services (23,500 per 
annum), those exempted from the service owing to physical dis- 
abilities, from family reasons, and because they belong to religious or 
educational. services, in round numbers, a little less than one-half 
remains, and from it the annual complement for the naval service, 
6,500, must. be deducted. Allowing for every deduction, absentees 
included——for there are army absentees in France as well as in England 
this annual, contingent for military purposes amounts to 133,000, 
divided into two classes, the first of 83,000, who remain with the 
colours nominally for five years, and the second of 50,000, who from 
financial reasons are only kept with regiments for periods of from six 
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to twelve months, where they remain en disponibilité until they 
pass into the reserve. In reality, the first class are barely four years 
in the ranks, for the men do not join until six months after the 
date from which their service is calculated, and they are allowed to 
leave their regiments on furlough six months before the expiration of 
their term of service. 

On the Ist of January, 1878, the active army with the colours 
will therefore consist of, the first class of five annual contingents of 
83,000 each, plus the second class of the contingent for the current 
year, the permanent cadres of the army, the one year volunteers 
and the re-engaged soldiers, calculated to give altogether, in round 
numbers, 534,000 men,? due allowance being made for casualties ; and 
en disponibilité, of four annual contingents of 50,000, calculated to 
give about 184,000 men, similar deductions being made. The total 
strength of the active army will therefore be 719,000 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, or, adding the officers (26,499), the grand 
total will be, in round numbers, 745,000 of all ranks, not including 
the gendarmerie, or garde républicaine, which together amount to 
27,000 men. The reserves of the active army will in future consist 
of the men who, having reached the age of twenty-five, have completed 
their term of five years’ army service—that is, it will consist of four 
annual contingents plus a proportion of the cadres, &c., who will 
annually pass from regiments into the reserve. When this reserve 
has reached its normal strength in 1881, it will consist of 520,000 
men, all of whom it is intended to call out twice during their reserve 
service to take part in grand manceuvres; once during their second, 
and once during their fourth year’s reserve service, but upon both 
occasions for a period of twenty-eight days. Although this reserve 
created by the law of 1872 will not be in existence in its complete 
form until the end of 1881, it may be safely assumed that the reserve 
actually available at this moment amounts fully to 500,000 soldiers, 
who have all been trained in the regular army, for few of those who 
fought in 1870 are still with the colours. 

The men, on completing their army reserve service, pass into the 
Territorial Army for five years ; they will therefore be twenty-nine or 
thirty upon joining, and will remain in it until the age of thirty-four 
or thirty-five. When it has reached its normal strength in 1886, it 
will consist of 594,000 men, allowance being made for casualties. 
At the age of thirty-four or thirty-five, the men will pass into the 
reserve of the territorial army, in which they will remain for six 
years to complete the full term of twenty years’ military service, 

2 The actual number provided for by the Budget of 187¥ as present with their 
corps was only 441,147; the difference is owing to the fact already mentioned, that 
the men in reality only serve four, instead of five, years with the colours; this 
reduces the numbers I have given as actually present with their regiments by one- 


fifth, who are really on furlough, but available at any moment for service if 
required. ‘ 
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which in future all Frenchmen, not exempted for the reasons already 
stated, will have to give their country. When this reserve has 
reached its normal strength in 1892, it will number 638,000 men. 
In the last-named year the military strength of France will be in 

round numbers as follows :— 

Active army . ° ‘ ‘ 719,000 

Reserve of active army . ‘ ° 520,000 

Territorial army . ° ; 594,000 

Reserve of territorial army ‘ 638,000 


Total . . - 2,471,000 


This grand total does not include officers nor the gendarmerie, nor 
the non-combatants annually allotted to the auxiliary and admini- 
strative services, manufacture of warlike stores, construction of for- 
tifications, railways, telegraphs, Kc. As already stated, 23,500 men 
are each year told off to these auxiliary branches, but do not serve 
during peace. There are already about 90,000 of them in existence 
available if required, which number will be increased to about 
180,000 in 1881, and to 191,000 in 1892, when the military system 
will have attained its normal development. 

As regards the present condition of the territorial army, much 
has recently been effected to make it a reality, by organising the 
cadres of the 145 regiments into which it is divided, appointing 
officers to it, &c.; but nothing has yet been done, even on paper, 
towards forming its reserve. It may, however, be safely assumed, 
that in the event of a war this year, the territorial army itself would 
certainly number 500,000 men, two-thirds of whom would have 
previously served either in the regular army or as ‘ Mobiles’ during 
the late war, for whom an abundance of officers would be available. 
Should France take the field in 1878, I believe its military forces 
would be as follows :— 


Active army . ‘ ° ° ° 719,000 
Reserve of active army . : 500,000 
Territorial army . , ‘ ‘ 500,000 
Auxiliary services of workmen, &c. . 90,000 


Total . ° - 1,809,000 


This total does not include officers, gendarmerie (22,000), the 
Republican Guard (3,800), nor the Customs and Forest Guards 
(13,400). 

The active army is divided into eighteen army corps stationed in 
France and one in Algeria. Each of the former consist of two 
infantry divisions, the latter of three, one being stationed in each of 
the three provinces into which that colony is divided. The fighting 
strength of each army corps is 25,000 infantry, about 1,800 sabres, 
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102 guns and 1,000 engineers, making a total in round numbers of 
say 30,000 fighting-men, exclusive of police and the administrative 
departments. France is apportioned off into eighteen regions, each 
having a population of about two millions, and each containing the 
head-quarters of an army corps. Each region is subdivided for pur- 
poses of military administration into eight subdivisions, in each of 
which there are one or more magazines of arms, clothing, &c., and 
one or more recruiting offices, in which are kept the lists of the men 
belonging to the army, its reserves, &. For each region there 
are also general supply magazines of all sorts of military matériel 
from which the subdivision magazines are kept supplied. Each 
region is thus self-supporting, and an ample supply of arms and stores 
are kept in it to equip not only all the troops belonging to its army | 
corps, but all those belonging to the depdts, army reserve, and terri- 
torial army, for whose organisation it is responsible. One great point 
of difference between the French and Prussian system of recruiting is 
that, whereas in Germany each army corps is furnished with men 
drawn exclusively from the region in which its head-quarters in peace 
and its depots in war are localised, it is only the men belonging to || 
the second class of the annual contingent in the French army who, | 
when mobilised, serve exclusively with the army corps belonging to 
their own territorial region. The men of the first, or, as we should 
term it, the standing army, are recruited generally from all parts of 
France, so that in every division, in every battalion, may be found 
men from Marseilles, who can with difficulty make themselves under- 
stood by their comrades in the same company drawn from Normandy. 
This is a blot, a weakness in their system, which its conservative 
framers evislently felt was unavoidable on political grounds. They 
recoiled with dread from encouraging a provincial spirit, in which tT 
they believed they saw, if not actually separatist tendencies, at least | 
the germs of revolution. The demon of revolution is apparently 
never absent from the minds of the French statesmen; it is their 
national bogey, the flapping of whose wings gives forth a sound 
| 
































terrifying to every man in France whose property is more than the 
coat on his back. If the Republicans obtain the upper hand in the 
struggle they are now waging with the executive authority, it is 
possible they may assimilate their system of recruiting to that of 
Germany. 

When the French army was mobilised in 1870 there were ample 
stores of arms, clothing, &c., of transport and other material, for 
it; but, in accordance with the system of centralisation then existing, 
they were so massed in a few grand arsenals and magazines that it 
was physically impossible to issue them to the troops in due time. 
Alas! this is still our system in England, for, practically speaking, all 
our eggs are in one basket, and that basket is Woolwich, a place 
extremely unsuited for the purpose. Were our storehouses there 
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destroyed—say by an incendiary—at the beginning of a war, we 
should be in a bad way. In 1870, in order to economise storage 
space in their magazines, the wagons and carts for transport pur- 
poses were stacked in pieces, the bodies by themselves, the wheels 
and other parts the same. When suddenly required, it was found it 
would require about six weeks merely to put them together and get 
them out of the magazines for issue to the troops. Not only are they 
now distributed at many storehouses and kept with their wheels on 
ready for immediate use, but they are kept loaded with the matériel 
they would have to carry if the army were suddenly mobilised. A 
great and salutary change has been recently effected in relieving the 
general commanding an army of the trammels which before the war 
were thrown round him by the Intendance. He is now—as he must 
be in every well-organised army—-solely and directly responsible to the 
Minister of War for the entire military administration of the region 
and troops placed under his command. 

I believe it may be most.truthfully asserted that to what is known 
in our army as the ‘ five years’ rule’ we owe very much of our present 
military efficiency. According to its provisions, all commands—the 
position of Commander-in-Chief of the Army alone excepted—from 
that held by the General Commanding-in-Chief in India to the com- 
mand of a regiment of cavalry, or a battalion of infantry, can only be 
held for a period of five years. If by mistake a bad or inefficient 
man does obtain a command—an accident that will occur as long as 
man is fallible—we have at least the consolation of knowing that we 
shall get rid of him at the end of five years. This rule must even- 
tually result in securing to us a pre-eminence in the efficiency, both 
mental and physical, of our officers over those of all other nations. 
In the command of army corps, the French have gone a step further 
in this respect, only permitting those commands to be held for three 
years, except under most peculiar circumstances, and then only by 
the special decree of a Ministerial Council, It remains to be seen 
whether, if the party which now commands a majority in the Chamber 
obtain the control of military affairs, it will carry out this law im- 
partially, or use it as a cover for Republican jobbery regardless of the 
interests of the army. ; 

As the constitution of our infantry regiments is a subject which 
came indirectly before Parliament last session, and may probably be 
again discussed in 1878, it will be instructive to study the establish- 
ments fixed for that arm of the service in France. The result of 
battles must always depend, not only upon the conduct of the infantry, 
and the manner in which it is handled, but upon its tactical value : 
and that again—apart altogether from the courage and physical con- 
dition of the men—upon its armament, its drill, discipline, and its 
tactical organisation. It is universally admitted that the last named, 
to be perfect, should correspond in all arms of the service with the 
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organisation for administrative purposes. In nearly all modern 
armies, the battalion war strength is about 1,000 fighting-men. 
When Prussia adopted the system of strong companies with few com- 
missioned officers, she was such a very poor country, that, in order to 
create the great army with which she took the field in 1866, it was 
absolutely necessary she should economise in every possible way, 
driving economy even to the very thin line which separates it from 
inefficiency. ‘To employ as few officers as was compatible with the 
efficiency of battalions and companies was, therefore, a matter of 
great moment. The private soldier whose daily pay was to be 
counted in farthings, and who received no pension, was a cheap article, 
as every man was compelled by law to serve. But with the officer 
things were otherwise: he had to be paid so that he might live like 
a gentleman—a poor one certainly—whilst serving, and he had to be 
pensioned when no longer fit for work. The plan of having 250 men 
in a company, instead of the old standard number then common to 
nearly all armies—viz. 100—without increasing the complement of 
officers per company, was one eminently calculated to effect an im- 
mense saving in military expenditure. In accordance with it, a 
battalion of 1,000 men would consist of only four companies, and 
would, therefore, only require four captains, instead of the eight or 
ten that such a battalion in other armies would have. As long as 
actual inefficiency was avoided, economy was the great object to 
secure; so the plan was adopted, and their tactical formations and 
manceuvres were altered to suit this new organisation. It was not, 
as it seems is commonly believed, that their system of strong com- 
panies was devised to meet a new order of tactics. The ‘ever un- 
ready’ and ‘ ever too late’ army of Austria, unprovided with breech- 
loading arms and badly handled, was utterly routed at Koniggratz by 
its well-prepared and scientifically directed enemy armed with the 
needle-gun. Army economists in England at once jumped to the 
conclusion that the organisation of the army that had been victorious 
must necessarily be the best, and they lost no time in urging upon 
our War Department the advisability of copying the Prussian system 
of strong companies, and when the French army subsequently fell a 
victim to the same conquerors, even military men amongst us were 
found to advocate that measure. Before 1866 the French army was 
our common standard of excellence: we copied it in an almost servile 
fashion even to the peg-top cut of trouser, and the manner in which 
our overalls were strapped with leather ; and it is not saying too much 
to assert that, were the German army to be defeated by that of 
China, the same men who were indignant with us for not assimilating 
our army in every respect to that of France before 1866, and who now 
clamour loudly for us to imitate that of Prussia, would then see good 
and wisdom only in the organisation of the Celestial army. 

That we ought to take lessons from others, even from our enemies, 
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is sound reasoning, copying from them all that is better in their 
system than in ours; but we should not rush to conclusions and 
accept as a fact. that such or such a victory was owing to a superiority 
in the tactical organisation of the victors’ regiments. Men who have 
themselves commanded infantry skirmishers in action will bear 
witness to the impossibility of any one captain being able to lead 
well more than about 100 soldiers at the outside under a heavy fire: 
it is physically impossible for him to exercise an effective supervision 
over a larger number in skirmishing order, or to communicate to 
them that direct impulse which must emanate from the company 
leader and from him alone. The old practice of fighting in a closely 
formed line that used to be likened to a rigid bar of iron has been 
rendered impossible by the destructiveness of breech-loading fire ; in 
future, we must fight in a flexible line like that described by a chain- 
cable, loosely and unmathematically laid on the ground between any 
two given points: we must be more or less in open order, with parts 
of the chain thinly occupied, whilst the men should be thick—in 
groups in fact—at other and, tactically speaking, more important 
points of it. This requires a larger proportion of officers to men 
than was necessary under the mechanical system of fighting in rigid 
lines, shoulder to shoulder. In 1870 the Germans complained loudly 
of the insufficiency of their established complement of company 
officers, and I see that Mr. A. Forbes—who is no mean authority on 
such a question—in his recent excellent lecture at the United Service 
Institution, attributes the Russian misfortunes at Plevna and the 
great disorder in their ranks during their attacks upon that place in 
a very considerable degree to the small proportion of officers to men 
in their companies. His impressive warning to us on this subject 
should be taken to heart by every one interested in our army. My 
contention is, that the Prussians were victorious in 1866 and again in 
1870, not because they had large companies and but few regimental 
officers, but that their success was achieved notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages they laboured under, owing to those serious faults in their 
tactical organisation, and is attributable to causes having no relation 
whatever to their battalion formation. The one great tactical supe- 
riority which our army possesses over all others at present, and which 
most undoubtedly will go far towards helping us to victory should we 
ever be engaged in a death struggle with any Continental nation, is, 
that whilst our enemy’s battalion of 1,000 men will be divided into 
four unwieldy companies commanded by four captains, assisted by 
only a small number of officers, our battalions of a similar strength 
will have eight captains leading eight handy companies assisted by 
several subalterns. It is the firm belief of those who have themselves 
commanded British infantry in action, and who are therefore the best 
judges on this point, that the foreigner with his four clumsy com- 
panies, and without a proper proportion of officers, would be nowhere 
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in such a contest. It must be confessed that there are some able 
men in our army who think otherwise, but they are chiefly either 
mere theorists or are men who have never commanded a company of 
British infantry in action. It is, I think, very much to be regretted 
that, following the law of worship for success, the French have been 
led into adopting what, according to my view, is a serious mistake— 
namely, the German system of ponderous companies with few officers, 
a system devised by Prussia for economical and not for tactical 
reasons. 

The active forces are armed with the Gras rifle and sword bayonet, 
the territorial army with the chassepét converted on the Gras system. 
The calibre of both is the same—*433 inches—and both use the same 
ammunition. - The Gras rifle is sighted up to 1,960 yards, and its 
mechanism is simple. The soldier carries 74 rounds of ammunition, 
which is nine less than he carried when armed with the old chassepot: 
10 rounds more per man are carried in the battalion ammunition cart, 
about 40 more per man in the divisional ammunition trains, and 
about 24 more per man with the army corps park. All the field-guns 
in use are breech-loaders, the largest being 3°74 inch steel piece on 
the Lahitolle principle, with which a proportion of the army corps 
batteries are armed. The divisional field batteries have the 3°35 inch, 
and the horse artillery the 2°95 inch bronze guns on the Reffye 
system. Percussion fuses only are used. Batteries of mitrailleurs 
are still maintained for field service. The proportion of guns to com- 
batants is abont the same as with us, viz., 3°3 per 1,000. The attack 
formation for their infantry has been entirely changed since 1870, 
and does not now differ very materially from our own. The system 
of regimental transport for all arms of the service—which has re- 
cently been finally adopted by us after years of opposition—is now 
the law in France. Each infantry regiment in the field of three 
battalions is allowed 27 one-horse carts, 4 for the conveyance of 
officers’ baggage, 3 for ammunition, 2 for tools, 1 for reserve supply 
of boots, &e., 17 for two days’ dry and one day’s preserved meat 
rations, besides 3 pack animals for medical panniers. ‘T’o each batta- 
lion there is also a canteen-keeper’s cart. These carts are all of the 
same dimensions, and officers are obliged to pack their baggage in 
boxes made expressly to fit them. Each company officer is allowed 
one box, which, when filled, is not allowed to weigh more than 30°8 lbs. 
(that is 10 lbs. less than is allowed to our officers); a canteen is also 
carried for every four officers, its weight is about 26 lbs. and it holds 
cooking pots, plates, &c., for that number. Those articles are private 
property, but the canteen itself and the boxes to contain baggage are 
supplied by government to all grades. Every soldier carries two 
days’ provision, including preserved meat in tins, which, together 
with what is in the battalion ration carts, makes the regiment indepen- 
dent of the divisional and corps trains for four days. The French 
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soldier is not supplied with socks, which, according to our ideas, is a 
great mistake : the infantry man carries a total weight when equipped 
for war of 56 lbs. 9 oz., including arms, ammunition, accoutrements, 
a portion of a tente dabri, &e.—a heavy weight for a man to 
stagger under during a march extending over, say, eight hours. In 
complete marching order the weight on the horse of a cuirassier is 
19 stone 2 lbs., of a dragoon 18 stone, of a chasseur or hussar 17 stone, 
including one day’s rations for the man and one day’s corn for the 
horse. 

Our curious anomaly of brevet rank, which is a relic of the pur- 
chase system, is unknown in France, where no man can be promoted 
to a grade without being employed in that grade. Honorary rank 
does not exist, and if an officer is thought worthy of being promoted, 
he is considered worthy and fit to exercise the duties of the grade to 
which he is raised. One-third of the officers are appointed from the 
ranks, the others come from the military schools; all promotion 
amongst the officers up to the rank of captain is conferred, two- 
thirds by seniority and one-third by selection. 

The French staff was tried and found wanting in 1870; since then 
great changes have already been, and are still about to be, made in it. 
A law on the subject is now before the Chambers. It contains all 
that is good, and avoids what is known to be radically wrong in our 
system by all who have had much staff experience in war. Almost 
all aides-de-camp and orderly officers must be what would correspond 
in our army with those who have graduated at the Staff College, and 
they can only hold their appointments for three years, being ineligible 


for a similar position until after an interval of two years. Formerly . 


the French staff was a corps apart; when an officer received his com- 
mission to it he severed all connection with the regiment in which 
he had hitherto served ; thenceforward all his esprit de corps was for 
the staff, and not for any particular battalion or battery, as is the case 
with us, and once on the staff, always on the staff was the rule. The 
result was a great want of sympathy and cordiality between the staff 
and the rest of the army, which engendered envy and hatred on the 
part of the latter, and a supercilious feeling of superiority on the part 
of the former, which they took little care to conceal. 

The staff school and schools of application are well-devised insti- 
tutions for imparting instruction to the several arms of the service, 
although, as with us, the tendency is rather to pay too much attention 
to pure science in preference to practical subjects. 

The system of instructing soldiers in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the regimental schools is good ; all who are not pro- 
ficient in the three Rs have to attend school daily for an hour, which 
in winter is prolonged to two hours. Great attention is paid to 
gymnastic instruction, and fencing is taught to the private as well as 
to the officer. Owing to the great expenditure in horses during the 
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last war, they have become dear and difficult to obtain. To enable 
the State to obtain quickly the large amount that would be required 
in the event of war or sudden mobilisation, a special law was passed 
in 1874 enforcing the conscription of horses and mules. An annual 
census is taken of all six-year-old horses and four-year-old mules, 
the owners being obliged, under pain of a heavy penalty, to bring 
them bridled and shod to the appointed places of rendezvous, receiving 
payment on the spot for all those accepted, the price being fixed 
definitely in each year’s budget. 

In all the great military reforms effected and still being carried 
out in France, the Prussian army has been the model followed, as 
was the case in that same country a century ago, when the army of 
Frederick was looked up to as the best in Europe. In their tactical 
arrangements, in the distribution of their troops into brigades, 
division and army corps, the German organisation has been carefully 
copied, and above all things it has been sought to give to their 
reformed army that power of rapidly passing from a peace to a war 
footing which has been brought to such a high state of perfection in 
Germany. It is now recognised that neither armies nor men to lead 
them can be improvised by a decree, as M. Gambetta endeavoured to 
create them, and that, if any people wish to be eminently a military 
nation, they must during peace prepare for war. Every detail con- 
nected with mobilisation must be carefully studied and provided for 
by regulations, which every agent to be employed in that operation 
must clearly understand, so that every one may know his part, and 
be ready to play it at the shortest notice. In fact, the machine 
should be so ably devised, so skilfully put together, and so carefully 
kept in perfect working order during peace, that when war is de- 
termined on, the War Minister should have merely to telegraph to the 
commanders of army corps the simple order ‘ mobilise at once,’ to 
cause the whole machinery to be placed in effective motion. To 
secure this desirable end, it is essential that the organisation of the 
troops and the system of military administration should be in peace 
what it is intended to be in war. 

21,675,000/. is the ‘ordinary credit’ demanded by the War 
Department for 1878. One who has good opportunities for knowing, 
estimates that in the five years between 1872 and 1876, the French 
spent 160,000,000/. for military purposes, of which 70,000,0001. were 
expended on warlike material and fortifications. Yet we hear no 
complaint from the taxpayer on the subject. The people seem 
quietly determined to have an army worthy of the nation, and they 
are faithfully seconded by all ranks in the army itself, whose am- 
bition is to do well. The officer, who was in former times little more 
than a flémeur in uniform, is now anxious to make himself a pro- 
fessional soldier. Formerly he cared little for information about 
foreign armies; now he is keenly alive to all that.goes on in them, 

c2 Y =. 
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as proved by the existence of the Revue Militaire de [Etranger, by 
far the first military publication on the subject in Europe. No army 
suffered more from routine—red tape, as we commonly term it— 
than that of France before the last war: most returns and requisitions 
used to be made out in triplicate, and circumlocution, the inevitable 
attendant upon centralisation, ruled supreme. The antidote for this 
evil has been found in localisation. Their new defensive works, 
although not finished, have been pushed on rapidly, and most of their 
strong places are now well provisioned and supplied with the neces- 
sary stores to enable them to stand a siege. They suffer greatly from 
the want of good non-commissioned officers, a want that it is difficult 
to supply in a short-service army; we are beginning to feel it our- 
selves seriously in England, and unless we meet the difficulty by a 
large increase of pay—no penny-halfpenny addition will suftice—the 
efficiency of our army will suffer considerably. 

I have as far as was possible, with due regard to the information it 
is desirable to convey in this article, spared my readers all strictly 
professional details. My object has been to show them, that whilst 
our attention has been mostly directed to the noisy struggles between 
those political factions who howl themselves hoarse at Versailles over 
questions of parliamentary procedure, the military direction, which 
politics have not yet been allowed to interfere with, has been steadily 

-and seriously employed in creating a great powerful army. That it 
does not yet equal that of Germany, and cannot fully do so for about 
another ten years, is without doubt; but it is quite as true—remem- 
bering the greatly increased power now possessed by the defence— 
that France has no reason to dread any German invasion in 1878, 

even supposing that those desirous of crushing her could succeed in 
uniting what is now known as Germany with that object in view. 
I write this at a moment when it is impossible to predict whether 
Marshal MacMahon will or will not succeed in keeping the manage- 
ment of military affairs out of the domain of party politics. If he 
fails, it is possible the army may be used as a stalking-horse for 
Republican jobbery, and that its direction may pass into the hands of 

‘men more desirous of party success than of national strength and 
greatness. France can never be great unless she is strong, nor really 
strong until her army is as powerful as that of any other nation in 
Europe. 

The reorganisation of the Prussian army, begun in 1859, was 
carried on for several years by King William in the teeth of a great 
parliamentary opposition ; the sympathy of England being strongly 
pronounced in favour of the constitutional party opposed to their 
sovereign and his military advisers. In like manner, we find that 
English opinion to-day is on the side of those who take their stand as 
advocates of parliamentary government in France, in opposition to 
the Marshal’s views. We now know that the King of Prussia was 
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right, and his people wrong, in the years immediately preceding the 
invasion of Bohemia. If the nation had had its own way then, the 
Prussian army, which is now the admiration of the world, would still 
be the Landwehr it was in 1858, and the successful wars which have 
converted the King of Prussia into the Emperor of Germany could 
never have been. It is possible that we may yet have to acknowledge 
that we are equally wrong now in our estimate of the condition of 
things in France; that mistaken as Marshal MacMahon may be in 
regard to home politics, he has—following the example of the 
Prussian King—at least succeeded in making France once more a 
great military power. 

The year 1878 seems destined to be one of great events for 
Europe, and, as far as one can judge at present, of events pregnant 
with future injury to England in particular. Germany is our great 
natural ally as long as she remains simply a mighty military power ; 
should she, however, take possession of Holland and its colonies, her 
only object can be to rival us upon the sea. It is said she is anxious 
to see us embroiled in the Eastern war, so that she may do so without 
opposition. It would, no doubt, be possible to assemble a conference 
of men in St. James’s Hall, who would loudly assert that her 
possessing herself of Holland was no concern of ours. If an enemy 
seized upon the Isle of Wight, there is a party in England that would 
not only deprecate our fighting for it, but would argue it was no loss, 
that it ‘did not pay.’ But should the independence of Holland be 
threatened, no matter what that party might say, its impotent 
spluttering would be drowned in the ery for war that would certainly 
go forth from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s House. It would then 
be the alliance of France we should naturally look to. Holland, 
Belgium, France, and England allied together would form a league, 
that even proud Germany would feel was too powerful for her to face. 
Should that union of nations in the defence of right pass from the 
region of speculation into the world of reality, I hope I have shown 
that the army of France would be no unimportant factor in summing 
up the military forces which those allies would have at their 
command. 


G. I. WoLsEtey. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 


Wrruin ten minutes’ walk of a little cottage which I have recently 
built in the Alps, there is a small lake, fed by the melted snows of 
the upper mountains. During the early weeks of summer no trace of 
life is to be discerned in this water; but invariably towards the end 
of July, or the beginning of August, swarms of tailed organisms are 
seen enjoying the sun’s warmth along the shallow margins of the 
lake, and rushing with audible patter into the deeper water at the 
approach of danger. The origin of this periodic crowd of living 
things is by no means obvious. For years I had never noticed in the 


lake either an adult frog, or the smallest fragment of frog spawn; so 
that, were I not otherwise informed, I should have found the conclu- 
sion of Mathiole a natural one, namely, that tadpoles are generated in 


lake mud by the vivifying action of the sun. 

The checks which experience alone can furnish being absent, the 
spontaneous generation of creatures quite as high as the frog in the 
scale of being was assumed for ages to be a fact. Here, as elsewhere, 
‘the dominant mind of Aristotle stamped its notions on the world at 

_large. For nearly twenty centuries after him men found no difficulty 
in believing in cases of spontaneous generation which would now be 
rejected as monstrous by the most fanatical supporter of the doctrine. 
Shell-fish of all kinds were considered to be without parental origin. 
Eels were supposed to spring spontaneously from the fat ooze of the 
Nile. Caterpillars were the spontaneous products of the leaves on 
which they fed, while winged insects, serpents, rats, and mice were all 
thought capable of being generated without sexual intervention. 

The most copious source of this life without an ancestry was 
putrefying flesh, and, lacking the checks imposed by fuller investiga- 
tion, the conclusion that flesh possesses and exerts this generative 
power is a natural one. I well remember when a child of ten or 
twelve seeing a joint of imperfectly salted beef cut into, and coils of 
maggots laid bare within the mass. Without a moment’s hesitation 
I jumped to the conclusion that these maggots had been spontaneously 
generated in the meat. I had no knowledge which could qualify or 
oppose this conclusion, and for the time it was irresistible. The 
childhood of the individual typifies that of the race, and the belief 
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here enunciated was that of the world for nearly two thousand 
years. 
To the examination of this very point the celebrated Francesco 
Redi, physician to the Grand Dukes Ferdinand II. and Cosmo III. 
of Tuscany, and a member of the Academy del Cimento, addressed 
himself in 1668. He had seen the maggots of putrefying flesh, and 
reflected on their possible origin. But he was not content with mere 
reflection, nor with the theoretic guess-work which his predecessors 
had founded upon their imperfect observations. Watching meat 
during its passage from freshness to decay, prior to the appearance 
of maggots he invariably observed flies buzzing round the meat and 
frequently alighting on it. The maggots, he thought, might be the 
half-developed progeny of these flies. 

The inductive guess precedes experiment, by which, however, it 
must be finally tested. Redi knew this, and acted accordingly. 
Placing fresh meat in a jar and covering the mouth with paper, he 
found that though the meat putrefied in the ordinary way, it never 
bred maggots, while the same meat placed in open jars soon swarmed 
with these organisms. For the paper cover he then substituted fine 
gauze, through which the odour of the meat could rise. Over it the 
flies buzzed, and on it they laid their eggs, but, the meshes being too 
small to permit the eggs to fall through, no maggots were generated 
in the meat. They were, on the contrary, hatched upon the gauze. 
By a series of such experiments Redi destroyed the belief in the 
spontaneous generation of maggots in meat, and with it doubtless 
many related beliefs. The combat was continued by Vallisneri, 
Schwammerdam, and Réaumur, who succeeded in banishing the 
notion of spontaneous generation from the scientific minds of their 
day. Indeed, as regards such complex organisms as those which formed 
the subject of their researches, the notion was banished for ever. 

But the discovery and improvement of the microscope, though 
giving a death-blow to much that had been previously written and 
believed regarding spontaneous generation, brought also into view a 
world of life formed of individuals so minute—so close as it seemed to 
the ultimate particles of matter—as to suggest an easy passage from 
atoms to organisms. Animal and vegetable infusions exposed to the 
air were found clouded and crowded with creatures far beyond the 
reach of unaided vision, but perfectly visible to an eye strengthened 
by the microscope. With reference to their origin these organisms 
were called ‘ Infusoria.’ Stagnant pools were found full of them, and 
the obvious difficulty of assigning a germinal origin to existences so 
minute furnished the precise condition necessary to give new play 
to the notion of heterogenesis or spontaneous generation. 

The scientific world was soon divided into two hostile camps, the 
leaders of which alone can here be briefly alluded to. On the one 
side we have Buffon and Needham, the former postulating his ‘ organic 
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molecules,’ and the latter assuming the existence of a special ‘ vege- 
tative force’ which drew the molecules together so as to form living 
things. On the other side we have the celebrated Abbé Lazzaro 
Spallanzani, who in 1777 published results counter to those an- 
nounced by Needham in 1748, and obtained by methods so precise as 
to completely overthrow the convictions based upon the labours of 
his predecessor. Charging his flasks with organic infusions, he sealed 
their necks with the blow-pipe, subjected them in this condition to 
the heat of boiling water, and subsequently exposed them to tempera- 
ratures favourable to the development of life. The infusions con- 
tinued unchanged for months, and when the flasks were subsequently 
opened no trace of life was found. 

Here I may forestall matters so far as to say that the success 
of Spallanzani’s experiments depended wholly on the locality in which 
he worked. The air around him must have been free from the more 
obdurate infusorial germs, for otherwise the process he followed would, 
as was long afterwards proved by Wyman, have infallibly yielded life. 
But his refutation of the doctrine of spontaneous generation is not 
the less valid on this account. Nor is it in any way upset by the fact 
that others in repeating his experiments obtained life where he ob- 
tained none. Rather is the refutation strengthened by such differences. 
Given two experimenters equally skilful and equally careful, operating 
in different places on the same infusions, in the same way, and as- 
suming the one to obtain life while the other fails to obtain it ; then 
its well-established absence in the one case proves that some ingredient 
foreign to the infusion must be its cause in the other. 

Spallanzani’s sealed flasks contained but small quantities of air, and 
a3 oxygen was afterwards shown to be generally essential to life, it was 
thought that the absence of life observed by Spallanzani, might have 
been due to the lack of this vitalising gas. To dissipate this doubt, 
Schulze in 1836 half filled a flask with distilled water to which animal 
and vegetable matters were added. First boiling his infusion to destroy 
whatever life it might contain, Schulze sucked daily into his flask 
air which had passed through a series of bulbs containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid, where all germs of life suspended in the air were 
supposed to be destroyed. From May to August this process was 
continued without any development of infusorial life. 

Here again the success of Schulze was due to his working in 
comparatively pure air, but even in such air his experiment is a 
very risky one. Germs will pass unwetted and unscathed through 
sulphuric acid unless the most special care is taken to detain them. 
I have repeatedly failed, by repeating Schulze’s experiments, to 
obtain his results. Others have failed likewise. The air passes in 
bubbles through the bulbs, and to render the method secure, the 
passage of the air must be so slow as to cause the whole of its floating 
matter, even to the very core of each bubble, to touch the surrounding 
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liquid. But if this precaution be observed, water will be found quite 
as effectual as sulphuric acid. By the aid of an air-pump, in a highly 
infective atmosphere I have thus drawn air for weeks without inter- 
mission, first through bulbs containing water, and afterwards through 
vessels containing organic infusions, without any appearance of life. 
The germs were not killed, but they were effectually intercepted, 
while the objection that the air has been injured by being brought into 
contact with strongly corrosive substances was avoided. 

The brief paper of Schulze, published in Poggendorf’s Annalen 
for 1836, was followed in 1837 by another short and pregnant com- 
munication by Schwann. Redi, as we have seen, traced the maggots 
of putrefying flesh to the eggs of flies. But he did not and he could 
not know the meaning of putrefaction itself. He had not the 
instrumental means to inform him that 7 also is a phenomenon 
attendant on the development of life. This was first proved in the 
paper now alluded to. Schwann placed flesh in a flask filled to one- 
third of its capacity with water, sterilised the flask by boiling, and 
then supplied it for months with calcined air. Throughout this time 
there appeared no mould, no infusoria, no putrefaction; the flesh 
remained unaltered, while the liquid continued as clear as it was 
immediately after boiling. Schwann then varied his experimental 
argument, with no alteration in the result. His final conclusion was 
that putrefaction is due to decompositions of organic matter atten- 
dant on the multiplication therein of minute organisms. These 
organisms were derived not from the air, but from something contained 
in the air, which was destroyed by a sufficiently high temperature. 
There never was a more determined opponent of the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation than Schwann, though a strange attempt was 
made a year and a half ago to enlist him and others equally opposed 
to it on the side of the doctrine. 

The physical character of the agent which produces putrefaction 
was further revealed by Helmholtz in 1843. By means of a mem- 
brane he separated a sterilised putrescible liquid from a putrefying 
one. The sterilised infusion remained perfectly intact. Hence it 
was not the liquid of the putrefying mass—for it could freely diffuse 
through the membrane—but something contained in the liquid, and 
which was stopped by the membrane, that caused the putrefaction. 
In 1854 Schroeder and Von Dusch struck into this inquiry, which 
was subsequently followed up by Schroeder alone. These able experi- 
menters employed plugs of cotton-wool to filter the air supplied to 
their infusions. Fed with such air, in the great majority of cases 
the putrescible liquids remained perfectly sweet after boiling. Milk 
formed a conspicuous exception to the general rule. It putrefied 
after boiling, though supplied with carefully filtered air. The 
researches of Schroeder bring us up to the year 1859. ——---~ 

In that year a book was published which scone to Grbrtan some 
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of the best established facts of previous investigators. Its title was 
Hétérogénie, and its author was F. A. Pouchet, Director of the 
Museum of Natural History at Rouen. Ardent, laborious, learned, full 
not only of scientific, but of metaphysical fervour, he threw his whole 
energy into the inquiry. Never did a subject require the exercise of 
the cold critical faculty more than this one—calm study in the un- 
ravelling of complex phenomena, care in the preparation of experi- 
ments, care in their execution, skilful variation of conditions, and in- 
cessant questioning of results until repetition had placed them beyond 
doubt or question. To aman of Pouchet’s temperament the subject 
was full of danger—danger not lessened by the theoretic bias with which 
he approached it. This is revealed by the opening words of his preface : 
* Lorsque, par la méditation, il fut évident pour moi que la génération 
spontanée était encore l’un des moyens qu’emploie la nature pour la 
reproduction des étres, je m’appliquai 4 découvrir par quels procédés on 
pouvait parvenir 4 en mettre les phénoménes en évidence.’ It is 
needless to say that such a prepossession required a strong curb. 
Pouchet repeated the experiments of Schulze and Schwann with re- 
sults diametrically opposed to theirs. He heaped experiment upon 
experiment and argument upon argument, spicing with the sarcasm 
of the advocate the logic of the man of science. In view of the 
multitudes required to produce the observed .results, he ridiculed 
the assumption of atmospheric germs. This was one of his strongest 
points. ‘Si les Proto-organismes que nous voyons pulluler partout et 
dans tout, avaient leurs germes disséminés dans l’atmosphére, dans 
la proportion mathématiquement indispensable 4 cet effet, lair en 
serait totalement obscurci, car ils devraient s’y trouver beaucoup plus 
serrés que les globules d’eau qui forment nos nuages épais. Il n’y a 
pas la la moindre exagération.’ Recurring to the subject he exclaims : 
*L’air dans lequel nous vivons aurait presque la densité du fer.’ 
There is often a virulent contagion in a confident tone, and this 
hardihood of argumentative assertion was sure to influence minds 
swayed not by knowledge, but by authority. Had Pouchet known 
that ‘ the blue ethereal sky’ is formed of suspended particles, through 
which the sun freely shines, he would hardly have ventured upon this 
line of argument. 

Pouchet’s pursuit of this inquiry strengthened the conviction 
with which he began it, and landed him in downright credulity in 
the end. I do not question his ability as an observer, but the inquiry 
needed a disciplined experimenter. This latter implies not mere 
ability to look at things as Nature offers them to our inspection, but 
to force her to show herself under conditions prescribed by the ex- 
perimenter himself. Here Pouchet lacked the necessary discipline. 
Yet the vigour of his onset raised clouds of doubt, which for a time 
obscured the whole field of inquiry. So difficult indeed did the subject 
seem, and so incapable of definite solution, that when Pasteur made 
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known his intention to take it up, his friends Biot and Dumas 
expressed their regret, earnestly exhorting him to set a definite and 
rigid limit to the time he purposed spending in this apparently un- 
profitable field.' 

Schooled by his education as a chemist, and by special researches 
on the closely related question of fermentation, Pasteur took up this 
subject under particularly favourable conditions. His work and his 
culture had given strength and finish to his natural aptitudes. In 
1862, accordingly, he published a paper ‘ On the Organised Corpuscles 
existing in the Atmosphere,’ which must for ever remain classical. 
By the most ingenious devices he collected the floating particles of 
the air surrounding his laboratory in the Rue d’Ulm, and subjected 
them to microscopic examination. Many of them he found to be 
organised particles. Sowing them in sterilised infusions, he obtained 
abundant crops of microscopic organisms. By more refined methods 
he repeated and confirmed the experiments of Schwann, which had 
been contested by Pouchet, Montegazza, Joly, and Musset. He also 
confirmed the experiments of Schroeder and Von Dusch. He showed 
that the cause which communicated life to his infusions was not 
uniformly diffused through the air; that there were aerial interspaces 
which possessed no power to generate life. Standing on the Mer de 
Glace, near the Montanvert, he snipped off the ends of a number 
of hermetically sealed flasks containing organic infusions. One out 
of twenty of the flasks thus supplied with glacier air showed signs 
of life afterwards, while eight out of twenty of the same infusions, 
supplied with the air of the plains, became crowded with life. He 
took his flasks into the caves under the Observatory of Paris, and 
found the still air in these caves devoid of generative power. These 
and other experiments, carried out with a severity perfectly obvious 
to the instructed scientific reader, and accompanied by a logic equally 
severe, restored the conviction that, even in these lower reaches of 
the scale of being, life does not appear without the operation of 
antecedent life. 

The main position of Pasteur, though often assailed, has never 
yet been shaken. It has, on the contrary, been strengthened by 
practical researches of the most momentous kind. He has applied 
the knowledge won from his inquiries to the preservation of wine 
and beer, to the manufacture of vinegar, to the staying of the 
plague which threatened utter destruction to the silk husbandry of 
France, and to the examination of other formidable diseases which 
assail the higher animals, including man. His relation to the im- 
provements which Professor Lister has introduced into surgery, is 


' «Je ne conseillerais & personne,’ said Dumas to his already famous pupil, ‘de 
rester trop longtemps dans ce sujet.-—Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 1862, vol. 
Ixiv. p. 22. Since that time the illustrious Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences has had good reason to revise this ‘ counsel.’ 
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shown by a letter quoted in his Etudes sur la Biére.? Professor 
Lister there expressly thanks Pasteur for having given him the only 
principle which could have conducted the antiseptic system to a suc- 
cessful issue. The strictures regarding Pasteur’s defects of reasoning, 
to which we have been lately accustomed, delivered with a tone of 
supercilious contempt, where reverent teachableness would have been 
the fitting state of mind, throw abundant light upon their author, but 
none upon Pasteur. 

Redi, as we have seen, proved the maggots of putrefying flesh to 
be derived from the eggs of flies; Schwann proved putrefaction itself 
to be the concomitant of far lower forms of life than those dealt with 
by Redi. Our knowledge here, as elsewhere in connection with this 
subject, has been vastly extended by Professor Cohn, of Breslau. 
‘No putrefaction,’ he says, ‘can occur in a nitrogenous substance if 
its bacteria be destroyed and new ones prevented from entering it. 
Putrefaction begins as soon as bacteria, even in the smallest numbers, 
are admitted either accidentally or purposely. It progresses in direct 
proportion to the multiplication of the bacteria, it is retarded when 
they exhibit low vitality, and is stopped by all influences which either 
hinder their development or kill them. All bactericidal media are 
therefore antiseptic and disinfecting.’* It was these organisms acting 
in wound and abscess which so frequently converted our hospitals into 
charnel-houses, and it is their destruction by the antiseptic system 
that now renders justifiable operations which no surgeon would have 
attempted a few years ago. The gain is immense—to the practising 
surgeon as well as to the patient practised upon. Contrast the anxiety 
of never feeling sure whether the most brilliant operation might not 
be rendered nugatory by the access of a few particles of unseen hospital 
dust, with the comfort derived from the knowledge that all power of 
mischief on the part of such dust has been surely and certainly anni- 
hilated. But the action of living contagia extends beyond the domain 
of the surgeon. The power of reproduction and indefinite self-multi- 
plication which is characteristic of living things, coupled with the 
undeviating fact of contagia ‘ breeding true, has given strength and 
consistency to a belief long entertained by penetrating minds that epi- 
demic diseases generally are the concomitants of parasitic life. ‘ There 
begins to be faintly visible to us a vast and destructive laboratory of 
nature wherein the diseases which are most fatal to animal life, and the 
changes to which dead organic matter is passively liable, appear bound 
together by what must at least be called a very close analogy of 


2 Pp. 43. 

* In his last excellent memoir Cohn expresses himself thus: ‘ Wer noch heut die 
Faulniss von einer spontanen Dissociation der Proteinmolecule, oder von einem 
unorganisirten Ferment ableitet, oder gar aus “ Stickstoffsplittern ” die Balken zur 
Stiitze seiner Faulnisstheorie zu zimmern versucht, hat zuerst den Satz “keine 
Fiulniss ohne Bacterium Termo” zu widerlegen.’ 
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causation.’* According to this view, which, as I have said, is daily 
gaining converts, a contagious disease may be defined as a conflict 
between the person smitten by it and a specific organism which 
multiplies at his expense, appropriating his air and moisture, disin- 
tegrating his tissues, or poisoning him by the decompositions incident 
to its growth. 


During the ten years extending from 1859 to 1869, researches on 
radiant heat in its relations to the gaseous form of matter occupied 
my continual attention. When air was experimented on, I had to 
cleanse it effectually of floating matter, and while doing so I was sur- 
prised to notice that, at the ordinary rate of transfer, such matter 
passed freely through alkalis, acids, alcohols, and ethers. The eye 
being kept sensitive by darkness, a concentrated beam of light was 
found to be a most searching test for suspended matter both in water 
and in air—a test indeed indefinitely more searching and severe than 
that furnished by the most powerful microscope. With the aid of 
such a beam [ examined air filtered by cotton-wool, air long kept free 
from agitation, so as to allow the floating matter to subside, calcined 
air, and air filtered by the deeper cells of the human lungs. In 
all cases the correspondence between my experiments and those of 
Schroeder, Pasteur, and Lister, in regard to spontaneous generation 
was perfect. The air which they found inoperative was proved by the 
luminous beam to be optically pure and therefore germless. Having 
worked at the subject both by experiment and reflection, on Friday 
evening, the 21st of January, 1870, I brought it before the members 
of the Royal Institution. Two or three months subsequently, for 
sufficient practical reasons, I ventured to direct public attention to 
the subject in a letter to the Times. Such was my first contact with 
this important question. 

This letter, I believe, gave occasion for the first public utterance 
of Dr. Bastian in relation to this question. He did me the honour 
to inform me, as others had informed Pasteur, that the subject ‘ per- 
tains to the biologist and physician.’ He expressed ‘amazement’ at 
my reasoning, and warned me that before what I had done could be 
undone ‘much irreparable mischief might be occasioned.’ With far 
less preliminary experience to guide and warn him, Dr. Bastian was 
far bolder than Pouchet in his experiments, and far more adventurous 
in his conclusions. With organic infusions he obtained the results of 
his celebrated predecessor, but he did far more—the atoms and mole- 
cules of inorganic liquids passing under his manipulation into those 
more ‘ complex chemical compounds,’ which we dignify by calling them 
‘living organisms.’® For five years, or thereabouts, Dr. Bastian 





‘ Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1874, p. 5. 


* ‘Tt is further held that bacteria or allied organisms are prone 
dered as correlative products, coming into existence in the sey 
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ploughed this field without impediment from me, and, now that one 
can overlook the work, I am bound in truth to say that very wonderful 
ploughing it has been. As regards the public who take an interest 
in such things, and apparently also as regards a large portion of the 
medical profession, he certainly succeeded in restoring the subject to 
a state of uncertainty similar to that which followed the publication 
of Pouchet’s volume in 1859. 

It is desirable that this uncertainty should be removed from the 
public mind, and doubly desirable on practical grounds that it should 
be removed from the minds of medical men. In the present article, 
therefore, I propose discussing this question face to face with some 
eminent and fair-minded member of the medical profession who, as 
regards spontaneous generation, entertains views adverse to mine. 
Such a one it would be easy to name; but it is perhaps better to 
rest’ in the impersonal. I shall therefore simply call my proposed 
co-inquirer my friend. With him at my side I shall endeavour, to 
the best of my ability, so to conduct this discussion that he who runs 
may read and that he who reads may understand. ; 

Let us begin at the beginning. I ask my friend to step into 
the laboratory of the Royal Institution, where I place before him a 
basin of thin turnip slices barely covered with distilled water kept at 
a temperature of 120° Fahr. After digesting the turnip for four 
or five hours we pour off the liquid, boil it, filter it, and obtain an 
infusion’ as clear as filtered drinking water. We cool the infusion, 
test its specific gravity, and find it to be 1006 or higher—water being 
1000. A number ofsmall clean empty flasks, of the shape here shown, 

are before us. One of them is slightly warmed 

with a spirit-lamp, and its open end is then 

dipped into the turnip infusion. The warmed 

glass is afterwards chilled, the air within the 

¢, e flask cools, contracts, and is followed in its 

contraction by the infusion. Thus we get a 

small quantity of liquid into the flask. We 

now heat this liquid carefully. Steam is pro- 

duced, which issues from the open neck, carry- 

ing the air of the flask along with it. After 

a few seconds’ ebullition, the open neck is again 

plunged into the infusion. The steam within the flask condenses, the 
liquid enters to supply its place, and in this way we fill our little 
flask to about four-fifths of its volume. This description is typical ; 
we may thus fill a thousand flasks with a thousand different infusions. 

I now ask my friend to notice a trough made of sheet copper, 
with two rows of handy little Bunsen burners underneath it. This 


just as independently as other less complex chemical compounds,’—Bastian, Zrans, 
of Pathological Society, vol. xxvi. p, 258, 
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trough, or bath, is nearly filled with oil; a piece of thin plank con- 
stitutes a kind of lid for the oil-bath. The wood is perforated with 
circular apertures wide enough to allow our small flask to pass 
through and plunge itself in the oil, which has been heated, say, 
to 250° Fahr. Clasped all round by the hot liquid, the infusion 
in the flask rises to its boiling point, which is not sensibly over 
212° Fahr. Steam issues from the open neck of the flask, and the 
boiling is continued for five minutes. With a pair of small brass 
tongs, an assistant now seizes the neck near its junction with the 
flask, and partially lifts the latter out of the oil. The steam does 
not cease to issue, but its violence is abated. With a second 
pair of tongs held in one hand, the neck of the flask is seized 
close to its open end, while with the other hand a Bunsen’s flame 
or an ordinary spirit flame is brought under the middle of the 
neck. The glass reddens, whitens, softens, and as it is gently 
drawn out the neck diminishes in diameter, until the canal is com- 
pletely blocked up. ‘The tongs with the fragment of severed neck 
being withdrawn, the flask, with its contents diminished by evapora- 
tion, is lifted from the oil-bath perfectly sealed hermetically. 

Sixty such flasks filled, boiled, and sealed in the manner de- 
scribed, and containing strong infusions of beef, mutton, turnip, 
and cucumber, are carefully packed in sawdust and transported to 
the Alps. Thither, to an elevation of about 7,000 feet above the 
sea, I invite my co-inquirer to accompany me. It is the month 
of July, and the weather is favourable to putrefaction. We open 
our box at the Bel-Alp, and count out fifty-four flasks, with their 
liquids as clear as filtered drinking water. In six flasks, however, 
the infusion is found muddy. We closely examine these, and discover 
that every one of them has had its fragile end broken off in the 
transit from London. Air has entered the flasks, and the observed 
muddiness is the result. My colleague knows as well as I do what 
this means. Examined with a pocket-lens, or even with a micro- 
scope of insufficient: power, nothing is seen in the muddy liquid; 
but regarded with a magnifying power of a thousand diameters or 
so, what an astonishing appearance does it present! Leeuwenhoek 
estimated the population of a single drop of stagnant water at 
500,000,000: probably the population of a drop of our turbid in- 
fusion would be this many times multiplied. The field of the micro- 
scope is erowded with organisms, some wabbling slowly, others 
shooting rapidly across the microscopic field. They dart hither and 
thither like a rain of minute projectiles; they pirouette and spin so 
quickly round, that the retention of the retinal impression trans- 
forms the little living rod into a twirling wheel. And yet the most 
celebrated naturalists tell us that they are vegetables. From the fod- 
like shape which they so frequently assume, these organigat are called 
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bacteria—a term, be it here remarked, which covers organisms of very 
diverse kinds. 

Has this multitudinous life been spontaneously generated in these 
six flasks, or is it the progeny of living germinal matter carried into 
the flasks by the entering air? If the infusions have a self-generative 
power, how are the sterility and consequent clearness of the fifty-four 
uninjured flasks to be accounted for? My colleague may urge—and 
fairly urge—that the assumption of germinal matter is by no means 
necessary ; that the air itself may be the one thing needed to wake up 
the dormant infusions. We will examine this point immediately. But 
meanwhile I would remind my friend that I am working on the exact 
lines laid down by our most conspicuous heterogenist. He distinctly 
affirms that the withdrawal of the atmospheric pressure above the 
infusion favours the production of organisms; and he accounts for 
their absence in tins of preserved meat, fruit, and vegetables, by the 
hypothesis that fermentation has begun in such tins, that gases have 
been generated, the pressure of which has stifled the incipient life and 
stopped its further development.® This is Dr. Bastian’s theory of 
preserved meats. Its author has never, to my knowledge, pierced a 
tin of preserved meat, fruit, or vegetable under water with the view of 
testing its truth. Had he done so, he would have found it erroneous. 
In well-preserved tins I have invariably found, not an outrush of gas, 
but an inrush of water, when the tin was perforated. I have noticed 
this recently in tins which have lain perfectly good for sixty-three 
years in the Royal Institution. Modern tins, subjected to the same 
test, yielded the same result. From time to time, moreover, during 
the last two years, I have placed glass tubes containing clear infusions 
of turnip, hay, beef, and mutton, in iron bottles, and subjected them 
to air-pressures varying from ten to twenty-seven atmospheres— 
pressures, it is needless to say, far more than sufficient to tear a pre- 
served meat tin to shreds. After ten days these infusions were taken 
from their bottles rotten with putrefaction and teeming with life. 
Thus collapses an hypothesis which had no rational foundation, and 
which could never have seen the light had the slightest attempt been 
made to verify it. 

Our fifty-four vacuous and pellucid flasks also declare against this 
heterogenist. We expose them to a warm Alpine sun by day, and 
at night we suspend them ina warm kitchen. Four of them have been 
accidentally broken ; but at the end of a month we find the fifty re- 
maining ones as clear as at the commencement. There is no sign of 
putrefaction or of life in any of them. We divide these flasks into two 
groups of twenty-three and twenty-seven respectively (an accident of 
counting rendered the division uneven). The question now is whether 
the admission of air can liberate any generative energy in the in- 
fusions. Our next experiment will answer this question and some- 


6 Beginnings of Life, vol. i. p. 418. 
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thing more. We carry the flasks to a hayloft, and there, with a pair 
of steel pliers, snip off the sealed ends of the group of three-and-twenty. 
Each snipping off is of course followed by an inrush of air. We now 
carry our twenty-seven flasks, our pliers, and a spirit-lamp, to a ledge 
overlooking the Aletsch glacier, about 200 feet above the hayloft, from 
which ledge the mountain falls almost precipitously to the north-east 
for about a thousand feet. A gentle wind blows towards us from the 
north-east—that is, across the crests and snow-fields of the Oberland 
mountains. We are therefore bathed by air which must have been for 
a good while out of practical contact with either animal or vegetable life. 
I stand carefully to leeward of the flasks, for no dust or particle from 
my clothes or body must be blown towards them. An assistant ignites 
the spirit lamp, into the flame of which I plunge the pliers, thereby 
destroying all attached germs or organisms. Then I snip off the sealed 
end of the flask. Prior to every snipping the same process is gone 
through, no flask being opened without the previous cleansing of the 
pliers by the flame. In this way we charge our seven-and-twenty 
flasks with clean vivifying mountain air. 

We place the fifty flasks, with their necks open, over a kitchen 
stove, in a temperature varying from 50° to 90° Fahr., and in three 
days find twenty-one out of the twenty-three flasks opened on the 
hayloft invaded by organisms—two only of the group remaining free 
from them. After three weeks’ exposure to precisely the same con- 
ditions, not one of the twenty-seven flasks opened in free air had 
given way. No germ from the kitchen air had ascended the narrow 
necks, the flasks being shaped to produce this result. They are still 
in the Alps, as clear, I doubt not, and as free from life as they were 
when sent off from London.’ 

What is my colleague’s conclusion from the experiment before 
us? Twenty-seven putrescible infusions, first in vacuo, and after- 
wards supplied with the most invigorating air, have shown no sign 
of putrefaction or of life. And as to the others I almost shrink from 
asking him whether the hayloft has rendered them spontaneously 
generative. Is not the inference here imperative that it is not the 
air of the loft—which is connected through a constantly open door 
with the general atmosphere—but something contained in the air, that 
has produced the effects observed? What is this something? A 
sunbeam glinting through a chink in the roof or wall, and traversing 
the air of the loft, would show it to be laden with suspended dust 
particles. Indeed the dust is distinctly visible in the diffused day- 
light. Can 7 have been the origin of the observed life? If so, are 
we not hound by all antecedent experience to regard these fruitful 
particies as the germs of the life observed ? 

The name of Baron Liebig has been constantly mixed up with 
these discussions. ‘ We have,’ it is said, ‘ his authority for asgwfhing 


7 An actual experiment made three months ago at the Bel Alp is here #éscribed. 


Vou. III.—No. 11. 
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that dead decaying matter can produce fermentation.’ True, but 
with Liebig, fermentation was by no means synonymous with life. 
It will be observed by the careful reader of Dr. Bastian’s works, that 
whenever their author refers to this alleged power of decaying matter, 
he invariably couples with it the vague term ‘fermentation,’ thus 
softening the shock of the hypothesis which he insinuates rather 
than asserts. But our present intention is to brush all vagueness aside. 
We therefore ask: ‘ Does the life of our flasks proceed from dead par- 
ticles?’ If my co-inquirer should reply ‘ Yes,’ then I would ask him, 
‘What warrant does Nature offer for such an assumption? Where, 
amid the multitude of vital phenomena in which her operations have 
been clearly traced, is the slightest countenance given to the notion 
that the sowing of dead particles can produce a living crop?’ With 
regard to Baron Liebig, had he studied the revelations of the micro- 
scope in relation to these questions,a mind so penetrating could never 
have missed the significance of the facts revealed. He, however, 
neglected the microscope, and fell into error—but not into error so 
gross as that in support of which his authority has been invoked. 
Were he now alive, he would, I doubt not, repudiate the use often 
made of his name—Liebig’s view of fermentation was at least a scien- 
tific one, founded on profound conceptions of molecular instability. 
But this view by no means involves the notion that the planting of 


dead _ particles—‘ Stickstoffsplittern’ as Cohn contemptuously calls 
them—is followed by the sprouting of infusorial life. 


Let us now return to London and fix our attention on the dust of 
its air. Suppose a room in which the housemaid has finished her 
work to be completely closed, with the exception of an aperture in a 
shutter through which a sunbeam enters and crosses the room. The 
floating dust reveals the track of the light. Let a lens be placed in 
the aperture to condense the beam. Its parallel rays are now con- 
verged to a cone, at the apex of which the dust is raised to almost 
unbroken whiteness by the intensity of its illumination. Defended 
from all glare, the eye is peculiarly sensitive to this scattered light. 
The floating dust of London rooms is organic, and may be burned with- 
out leaving visible residue. The action of a spirit-lamp flame upon 
the floating matter has been elsewhere thus described :-— 


In a cylindrical beam which strongly illuminated the dust of our laboratory, I 
placed an ignited spirit-lamp. Mingling with the flame, and round its rim, were 
seen curious wreaths of darkness resembling an intensely black smoke. On placing 
the flame at some distance below the beam, the same dark masses stormed upwards. 
They were blacker than the blackest smoke ever seen issuing from the funnel of a 
steamer; and their resemblance to smoke was so perfect as to prompt the conclu- 
sion that the apparently pure flame of the alcohol-lamp required but a beam of 
sufficient intensity to reveal its clouds of liberated carbon. 

But is the blackness smoke? This question presented itself in a moment, and 
was thus answered: A red-hot poker was placed underneath the beam ; from it 
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the black wreaths also ascended. A large hydrogen flame, which emits no smoke, 
was next employed, and it also produced with augmented copiousness those whirling 
masses of darkness. Smoke being out of the question, what is the blackness? It 
is simply that of stellar space; that is to say, blackness resulting from the absence 
from the track of the beam of all matter competent to scatter its light. When the 
flame was placed below the beam, the floating matter was destroyed in situ ; and 
the heated air, freed from this matter, rose into the beam, jostled aside the illu- 
minated particles, and substituted for their light the darkness due to its own perfect 
transparency. Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the invisibility of the agent 
which renders all things visible. The beam crossed, unseen, the black chasm 
formed by the transparent air, while, at both sides of the gap, the thick-strewn 
particles shone out like a luminous solid under the powerful illumination.® 


Supposing an infusion intrinsically barren, but readily susceptible of 
putrefaction when exposed to common air, to be brought into contact 
with this unilluminable air, what would be the result? It would never 
putrefy. It might, however, be urged that the air is spoiled by its 
violent calcination. Oxygen passed through a spirit-lamp flame is, it 
may be thought, no longer the oxygen suitable for the development 
and maintenance of life. We have an easy escape from this difficulty, 
which is based, however, upon the unproved assumption that the air 
has been affected by the flame. Let a condensed beam be sent through 
a large flask or bolthead containing common air. The track of the 
beam is seen within the flask—the dust revealing the light, and the 
light revealing the dust. Cork the flask, stuff its neck with cotton- 
wool, or simply turn it mouth downwards and leave it undisturbed 
for a day or two. Examined afterwards with the luminous beam, 
no track is visible; the light passes through the flask as through a 
vacuum. The floating matter has abolished itself, being now attached 
to the interior surface of the flask. Were it our object, as it will be 
subsequently, to effectually detain the dirt, we might coat that 
surface with some sticky substance. Here, then, without ‘ torturing’ 
the air in any way, we have found a means of ridding it, or rather of 
enabling it to rid itself, of floating matter. 

We have now to devise a means of testing the action of such spon- 
taneously purified air upon putrescible infusions. Wooden chambers, 
or cases, are accordingly constructed having glass fronts, side-windows, 
and back-doors. Through the bottoms of the chambers test-tubes pass 
air-tight ; their open ends, for about one-fifth of the length of the 
tubes, being within the chambers. Provision is made for a free con- 
nection through sinuous channels between the inner and the outer 
air. Through such channels, though open, no dust will reach the 
chamber. The top of each chamber is perforated by a circular hole two 
inches in diameter and closed air-tight by a sheet of india-rubber. 
This is pierced in the middle by a pin, and through the pin-hole is 
pushed the shank of a long pipette, ending above in a small funnel. 


8 Fragments of Science, 5th ed. pp. 128, 129, 
D2 
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The shank also passes through a stuffing-box of cotton-wool moistened 
with glycerine; so that, tightly clasped by the rubber and wool, the 
pipette is not likely in its motions up and down to carry any dust 
into the chamber. The annexed 
woodcut shows a chamber with six 
test-tubes, its side-windows w w, its 
pipette pc, and its sinuous channels 
ab which connect the air of the 
chamber with the outer air. 

The chamber is carefully closed 
and permitted to remain quiet for 
two or three days. Examined at the 
beginning by a beam sent through 
its windows, the air is found laden 
with floating matter, which in three 
days has wholly disappeared. To 
prevent its ever rising again into 
the chambers the internal surface is 
coated with glycerine. The fresh 
but putrescible liquid is introduced 
into the six tubes in succession by 
means of the pipette. Permitted to 
remain -without further precaution, 
every one of the tubes would putrefy 
and fill itself with life. The liquid 
has been in contact with dust-laden 
air by which it has been infected, 
and the infection must be destroyed. 
This is done by plunging the six tubes into a bath of heated oil and 
boiling the infusion. The time requisite to destroy the infection de- 
pends wholly upon its nature. Two minutes’ boiling suffices to destroy 
some contagia, whereas two hundred minutes’ boiling fails to destroy 
others. After the infusion has been sterilised, the oil-bath is withdrawn, 
and the liquid, whose putrescibility has been in no way affected by the 
boiling, is abandoned to the air of the chamber. 

With such chambers I tested, in the autumn and winter of 
1875-6, infusions of the most various kinds, embracing natural animal 
liquids, the flesh and viscera of domestic animals, game, fish, and 
vegetables. More than fifty moteless chambers, each with its series 
of infusions, were tested, many of them repeatedly. There was no 
shade of uncertainty in any of the results. In every instance we had, 
within the chamber, perfect limpidity and sweetness, which in some 
cases lasted for more than a year—without the chamber, with the 
same infusion, putridity and its characteristic smells. In no instance 
was the least countenance lent to the notion that an infusion de- 
prived by heat of its inherent life, and placed in contact with air 
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cleansed of its visibly suspended matter, has any power whatever to 
gener..te life anew. 

Remembering then the number and variety of the infusions 
employed, and the strictness of our adherence to the rules of pre- 
paration laid down by the heterogenists themselves; remembering 
that we have operated upon the very substances recommended by 
them as capable of furnishing even in untrained hands easy and 
decisive proofs of spontaneous generation, and that we have added to 
their substances many others of our own—if this pretended generative 
power were a reality, surely it must have manifested itself somewhere. 
Speaking roundly, I should say that at least five hundred chances 
have been given to it, but it has nowhere appeared. The argument 
is now to be closed and clenched by an experiment which will remove 
every residue of doubt as to the ability of the infusions to sustain 
life. We open the back doors of our sealed chambers, and permit 
the common air with its floating particles to have access to our tubes. 
For three months they have remained pellucid and sweet—flesh, fish, 
and vegetable extracts purer than ever cook manufactured. Three 
days’ exposure to the dusty air suffices to render them muddy, fetid, 
and swarming with infusorial life. The liquids are thus proved, one 
and all, ready for putrefaction when the contaminating agent is 
applied. I invite my colleague to reflect on these facts. How will 
he account for the absolute immunity of a liquid exposed for months 
in a warm room to optically pure air, and its infallible putrefaction 
in a few days when exposed to dust-laden air? He must, I submit, 
bow to the conclusion that the dust-particles are the cause of putre- 
factive life. And unless he accepts the hypothesis that these particles, 
being dead in the air, are, in the liquid, miraculously kindled into 
living things, he must conclude that the life we have observed 
springs from germs or organisms diffused through the atmosphere. 

The experiments with hermetically sealed flasks have reached 
the number of 940. A sample group of 130 of them were laid 
before the Royal Society on the 13th of January, 1876. They were 
utterly free from life, having been completely sterilised by three 
minutes’ boiling. I took special care that the temperatures to which 
the flasks were exposed should include those previously alleged to 
be efficient. I copied indeed accurately the conditions laid down by 
our most conspicuous heterogenist, but I failed to corroborate him. 
He then laid stress on the question of warmth, suddenly adding thirty 
degrees to the temperatures with which both he and I had previously 
worked. Waiving all argument or protest against the caprice thus 
manifested, I met this new requirement also. The sealed tubes, which 
had proved barren in the Royal Institution, were suspended in per- 
forated boxes, and placed under the supervision of an intelligent 
assistant in the Turkish Bath in Jermyn Street. From two to six 
days had been allowed for the generation of organisms in hermetically 
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sealed tubes. Mine remained in the washing-room of the bath for 
nine days. Thermometers placed in the boxes, and read off twice or 
three times a day, showed the temperature to vary from a minimum 
of 101° toa maximum of 112° Fahr. At the end of nine days the 
infusions were as clear as at the beginning. They were then removed 
to a warmer position. A temperature of 115° had been mentioned 
as particularly favourable to spontaneous generation. For fourteen 
days the temperature of the Turkish Bath hovered about this point, 
falling once as low as 106°, reaching 116° on three occasions, 118° 
on one, and 119° on two. The result was quite the same as that just 
recorded. The higher temperatures proved perfectly incompetent to 
develope life. 

Taking the actual experiment we have made as a basis of calcu- 
lation, if our 940 flasks were opened on the hayloft of the Bel Alp 
858 of them would become filled with organisms. The escape of the 
remaining 82 strengthens our case against the heterogenists, proving 
as it does conclusively that not in the air, nor in the infusions, 
nor in anything continuous diffused through the air, but in discrete 
particles nourished by the infusions, we are to seek the cause of life. 
Our experiment proves these particles to be in some cases so far apart 
on the hayloft as to permit 10 per cent. of our flasks to take in air 
without contracting contamination. A quarter of a century ago 
Pasteur proved the cause of ‘so-called spontaneous generation’ to be 
discontinuous. I have already referred to his observation that 12 
out of 20 flasks opened on the plains escaped infection, while 19 out 
of 20 flasks opened on the Mer de Glace escaped. Our own ex- 
periment at the Bel Alp is a more emphatic instance of the same 
kind, 90 per cent. of the flasks opened in the hayloft being smitten, 
while not one of those opened on the free mountain ledge was 
attacked. The power of the air as regards putrefactive infection 
is incessantly changing through natural causes, and we are able to 
alter it at will. Of a number of flasks opened in 1876 in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, 42 per cent. were smitten, while 
.58 per cent. escaped. In 1877 the proportion in the same laboratory 
was 68 per cent. smitten to 32 intact. The greater mortality, so to 
speak, of the infusions in 1877 was due to the presence of hay which 
diffused its germinal dust in the laboratory air, causing it to ap- 
proximate as regards infective virulence to the air of the Alpine 
loft. I would ask my friend to bring ‘his scientific penetration to 
bear upon all the foregoing facts. They do not prove spontaneous 
generation to be ‘impossible.’ My assertions, however, relate not to 
‘ possibilities,’ but to proofs, and the experiments just described do 
most distinctly prove the evidence on which the heterogenist relies 
to be written on waste paper. 

My friend will not, I am persuaded, dispute these results; but 
he may be disposed to urge that other able and honourable men 
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working at the same subject have arrived at conclusions different 
from mine. Most freely granted, but let me here recur to the re- 
marks already made in speaking of the experiments of Spallanzani, 
to the effect that the failure of others to confirm his results by no 
means upsets their evidence. To fix the ideas, let us suppose that 
my colleague comes to the laboratory of the Royal Institution, repeats 
there my experiments, and obtains confirmatory results ; and that he 
then goes to University or King’s College, where, operating with the 
same infusions, he obtains contradictory results. Will he be disposed 
to conclude that the selfsame substance is barren in Albemarle Street 
and fruitful in Gower Street or the Strand? His Alpine experience has 
already made known to him the literally infinite differences existing 
between different samples of air as regards their capacity for putre- 
factive infection. And, possessing this knowledge, will he not sub- 
stitute for the adventurous conclusion that an organic infusion is 
barren at one place and spontaneously generative at another, the 
more rational and obvious one that the air of the two localities which 
has had access to the infusion is infective in different degrees ? 

As regards workmanship, moreover, he will not fail to bear in 
mind that fruitfulness may be due to errors of manipulation, while 
barrenness involves the presumption of correct experiment. It is 
only the careful worker that can secure the latter, while it is open to 
every novice to obtain the former. Barrenness is the result at which 
the conscientious experimenter, whatever his theoretic convictions 
may be, ought to aim, omitting no pains to secure it, and resorting 
only when there is no escape from it to the conclusion that the life 
observed comes from no source which correct experiment could 
neutralise oravoid. Let us again take a definite case. Supposing my 
colleague to operate with the same apparent care on 100 infusions— 
or rather on 100 samples of the same infusion—and that 50 of 
them prove fruitful and 50 barren. Are we to say that the evidence 
for and against heterogeny is equally balanced? There are some 
who would not only say this, but who would treasure up the 50 
fruitful flasks as ‘ positive’ results, and lower the evidential value of 
the 50 barren flasks by labelling them ‘ negative’ results. This, as 
shown by Dr. William Roberts, is an exact inversion of the true order 
of the terms positive and negative.® Not such, I trust, would be the 
course pursued by my friend. As regards the 50 fruitful flasks he 
would, I doubt not, repeat the experiment with redoubled care and 
scrutiny, and, not by one repetition only, but by many, assure him- 
self that he had not fallen into error. Such faithful scrutiny fully 
carried out would infallibly lead him to the conclusion that here, as 
in all other cases, the evidence in favour of spontaneous generation 
crumbles in the grasp of the competent inquirer. 


® See his truly philosophical remarks on this head in the British Medical 
Journal, 1876, p. 282. 
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The botanist knows that different seeds possess different powers 
of resistance to heat.'° Some are killed by a momentary exposure to 
the boiling temperature, while others withstand it for several hours. 
Most of our ordinary seeds are rapidly killed, while Pouchet made 
known to the Paris Academy of Sciences in !866, that certain seeds, 
which had been transported in fleeces of wool from Brazil, germinated 
after four hours’ boiling. The germs of the air vary as much among 
themselves: as the seeds of the botanist. In some localities the 
diffused germs are so tender that boiling for five minutes, or even less, 
would be sure to destroy them all; in other localities the diffused 
germs are so obstinate, that many hours’ boiling would be requisite 
to deprive them of their power of germination. The absence or 
presence of a truss of desiccated hay would produce differences as 
great as those here described. The greatest endurance that I have 
ever observed—and I believe it is the greatest on record—was a 
case of survival after eight hours’ boiling. As regards their power of 
resisting heat, the infusorial germs of our atmosphere might be classi- 
fied under the following and intermediate heads :—Killed in five 
minutes ; not killed in five minutes but killed in fifteen; not killed 
in fifteen minutes but killed in thirty; not killed in thirty minutes 
but killed in an hour; not killed in an hour but killed in two hours; 
not killed in two but killed in three hours; not killed in three but 
killed in four hours. I have had several cases of survival after four 
and five hours’ boiling, some survivals after six, and one after eight 
hours’ boiling. Thus far has experiment actually reached, but there 
is no valid warrant for fixing upon even eight hours as the extreme 
limit of vital resistance. Probably more extended researches (though 
mine have been very extensive) would reveal germs more obstinate 
still. It is also certain that we might begin earlier, and find germs 
which are destroyed by a temperature far below that of boiling water. 
In the presence of such facts, to speak of a death-point of bacteria and 
their germs would be mere nonsense—but of this more anon. 

We have now to test one of the principal foundations of the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation as formulated in this country. 
With this view, I place before my friend and co-inquirer two 
liquids which have been kept for six months in one of our sealed 
chambers, exposed to optically pure air. The one is a mineral 
solution containing in proper proportions all the substances which 
enter into the composition of bacteria, the other is an infusion of 
turnip—it might be any one of a hundred other infusions, animal or 
vegetable. Both liquids are as clear as distilled water, and there is no 
trace of life in either of them. They are, in fact, completely sterilised. 


%” Tam indebted to Dr. Thistleton Dyer for various illustrations of such differ- 
ences. It is, however, surprising that a subject of such high scientific importance 
should not have been more thoroughly explored. Here the scoundrels who deal in 
killed seeds might be able to add to our knowledge. 
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A mutton-chop, over which a little water has been poured to keep its 
juices from drying up, has lain for three days upon a plate in our 
warm room. It smells offensively. Placing a drop of the fetid 
mutton-juice under a microscope, it is found swarming with the bac- 
teria which live by putrefaction, and without which no putrefaction 
can occur. With a speck of the swarming liquid I inoculate the clear 
mineral solution and the clear turnip infusion, as a surgeon might 
inoculate an infant with vaccine lymph. In four-and-twenty hours 
the transparent liquids have become turbid throughout, and instead 
of being barren as at first they are teeming with life. The experi- 
ment may be repeated a thousand times with the same invariable 
result. To the naked eye the liquids at the beginning were alike, 
being both equally transparent—to the naked eye they are alike at 
the end, being both equally muddy. Instead of putrid mutton-juice 
we might take as a source of infection any one of a hundred other 
putrid liquids, animal or vegetable. So long as the liquid contains 
the living bacteria a speck of it communicated to the clear mineral 
solution, or to the clear turnip infusion, produces in twenty-four hours 
the effect that we have described. 

We now vary the experiment thus:—Opening the back-door of 
another closed chamber which has contained for months the pure mineral 
solution and the pure turnip infusion side by side, I drop into each of 
them a small pinch of laboratory dust. The effect here is tardier than 
when the speck of putrid liquid was employed. In three days, how- 
ever, after its infection with the dust, the turnip infusion is muddy, and 
swarming as before with bacteria. But what about the mineral solu- 
tion which, in our first experiment, behaved in a manner undistin- 
guishable from the turnip-juice ? At the end of three days there is 
not a bacterium to be found in it. At the end of three weeks it is 
equally innocent of bacterial life. We may repeat the experiment 
with the solution and the infusion a hundred times with the same 
invariable result. Always in the case of the latter the sowing of the 
atmospheric dust yields a crop of bacteria—never in the former does 
the dry germinal matter kindle into active life.'! What is the inference 
which the reflecting mind must draw from this experiment? Is 
it not as clear as day that while both liquids are able to feed the 
bacteria and to enable them to increase and multiply, after they have 
been once fully developed, only one of the liquids is able to develope 
into active bacteria the germinal dust of the air? 

Iinvite my friend to reflect upon this conclusion; he will, I 
think, see that there is no escape from it. He may, if he prefers it, 
hold the opinion, which I consider erroneous, that bacteria exist in 
the air, not as germs but as desiccated organisms. The inference 


1! This is the deportment of the mineral solution as described by others. My 
own experiments would lead me to say that the development of the bacteria, though 
exceedingly slow and difficult, is not impossible. 
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remains, that while the one liquid is able to force the passage from 
the inactive to the active state the other is not. 

But this is not at all the inference which has been drawn from 
experiments with the mineral solution. Seeing its ability to nourish 
bacteria when once inoculated with the living active organism, and 
observing that no bacteria appeared in the solution after long ex- 
posure to the air, the inference was drawn that neither bacteria nor 

their germs existed in the air. Throughout Germany the ablest 
literature of the subject, even that opposed to heterogeny, is infected 
with this error; while heterogenists at home and abroad have based 
upon it a triumphant demonstration of their doctrine. It is proved, 
they say, by the deportment of the mineral solution that neither 
bacteria nor their germs exist in the air; hence, if, on exposing a 
thoroughly sterilised turnip infusion to the air, bacteria appear, they 
must of necessity have beenspontaneously generated. In the words of 
Dr. Bastian, uttered not in a popular book, but in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society,'* with reference to this very experiment: ‘We 
can only infer that whilst the boiled saline solution is quite incapable 
of engendering bacteria, such organisms are able to arise de novo in 
the boiled organic infusion.’ I would ask my eminent colleague what 
he thinks of this reasoning now? The datum is—‘ A mineral solu- 
tion exposed tocommon air does not develope bacteria ;’ the inference 
is—‘ Therefore if a turnip infusion similarly exposed develope bacteria 
they must be spontaneously generated.’ The inference, on the face of 
it, is an unwarranted one. But while as matter of logic it is incon- 
clusive, as matter of fact it is chimerical. London air is as surely 
charged with the germs of bacteria as London chimneys are with 
smoke. The inference just referred to is completely disposed of 
by the’simple question : ‘ Why, when your sterilised organic infusion is 
exposed to optically pure air, should this generation of life de novo 
utterly cease? Why should I be able to preserve my turnip-juice 
side by side with your saline solution for the three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year, in free connection with the general atmosphere, 
on the sole condition that the portion of that atmosphere in contact 
with the juice shall be visibly free from floating dust, while three 
days’ exposure to that dust fills it with bacteria?’ Am I over san- 
guine in hoping that as regards the argument here set forth he who 
runs may read, and he who reads may understand? Let me add, 
however, that while exposing the fallacy of the inferences drawn from 
it, I regard the observation that the boiled saline solution can sustain 
the developed organisms, while it cannot develope them from the dry 
germinal matter of the air, as an important addition to our knowledge. 
We are indebted for it to Dr. Burdon Sanderson, who soon saw that 
his first interpretation of it went too far, and who, in a communication 


2 Vol. xxi. p. 130. 
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recently presented to the Royal Society, abandons the interpretation 
altogether. 

We now proceed to the calm and thorough consideration of another 
subject, more important if possible than the foregoing one, but like 
it somewhat difficult to seize by reason of the very opulence of the 
phraseology, logical and rhetorical, in which it has been set forth. The 
subject now to be considered relates to what has been called ‘ the 
death-point of bacteria.’ Those who happen to be acquainted with 
the modern English literature of the question will remember how 
challenge after challenge has been issued to panspermatists in general, 
and to one or two home workers in particular, to come to close 
quarters on this cardinal point. It is obviously the stronghold of the 
English heterogenist. ‘ Water,’ he says, ‘is boiling merrily over a 
fire when some luckless person upsets the vessel so that the heated 
fluid exercises its scathing influence upon an uncovered portion of 
the body—hand, arm, or face. Here at all events there is no room 
for doubt. Boiling water unquestionably exercises a most pernicious 
and rapidly destructive effect upon the living matter of which we are 
composed.’ '% And lest it should be supposed that it is the high 
organisation which, in this case, renders the body susceptible to 
heat, he refers to the action of boiling water on the hen’s egg to 
dissipate the notion. ‘The conclusion,’ he says, ‘would seem to 
force itself upon us that there is something intrinsically deleterious 
in the action of boiling water upon living matter—whether this 
raatter be of high or of low organisation.’ Again, at another 
place: ‘It has been shown that the briefest exposure to the influence 
of boiling water is destructive of all living matter.’ Throughout 
his prolonged disquisitions on this subject, Dr. Bastian makes special 
kinds of living matter do duty for all kinds. To invalidate the fore- 
going statements it is only necessary to say that eight years before 
they were made it had been known to the wool-staplers of Elbceuf, 
and Pouchet had published the fact in the Comptes-Rendus of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences,® that the desiccated seeds of the 
Brazilian plant medicago survived fully four hours’ boiling. Pouchet 
himself boiled the seeds, and found some of them swollen and disinte- 
grated, while others remained hard and unswollen. Sown in the 
same earth, the latter germinated while the former did not. So much 
for the heterogenist’s mistake regarding ordinary seeds ; we must now 
examine whether no error underlies his experiments and his reasonings 
as to ‘the death-point of bacteria.’ 

The experiments already recorded plainly show that there is a 
marked difference between the dry bacterial matter of the air, and 
the wet, soft, and active bacteria of putrefying organic liquids. The 
one can be luxuriantly bred in the saline solution, the others refuse to 





18 Bastian, Leolution, p. 133. 


M Ibid. p. 135. » Ibid. p. 46. 16 Vol. Ixiii. p. 939. 
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be born there, while both of them are copiously developed ina sterilised 
turnip infusion. Inferences, as we have already seen, founded on the 
deportment of the one liquid cannot with the warrant of scientific 
logic be extended to the other. But this is exactly what the hetero- 
genist has done, thus repeating as regards the death-point of bacteria 
the error into which he fell concerning the germs of the air. Let us 
boil our muddy mineral solution with its swarming bacteria for five 
minutes. In the soft succulent condition in which they exist in the 
solution not one of them escapes destruction. The same is true of the 
turnip infusion if it be inoculated with the living bacteria only—the 
aerial dust being carefully excluded. In both cases the dead organisms 
sink to the bottom of the liquid, and without re-inoculation no fresh 
organisms will arise. But the case is entirely different when we 
inoculate our turnip infusion with the desiccated germinal matter 
afloat in the air. 

The ‘death-point’ of bacteria is the maximum temperature at 
which they can live, or the minimum temperature at which they 
cease to live. If, for example, they survive a temperature of 140°, 
and do not survive a temperature of 150°, the death-point lies some- 
where between these two temperatures. Vaccine lymph, for example, 
is proved by Messrs. Braidwood and Vacher to be deprived of its power 
of infection by brief exposure to a temperature between 140° and 150° 
Fahr. This may be regarded as the death-point of the lymph, or rather 
of the particles diffused in the lymph, which constitute the real con- 
tagium. If no time, however, be named for the application of the heat, 
the term ‘ death-point’ is a vague one. An infusion, for example, which 
will resist five hours’ continuous exposure to the boiling temperature, 
will succumb to five days’ exposure to a temperature 50° below that 
of boiling. The fully developed soft bacteria of putrefying liquids 
are not only killed by five minutes’ boiling, but by less than a single 
minute’s boiling—indeed, they are slain at about the same temperature 
as the vaccine. The same is true of the plastic, active bacteria of 
the turnip infusion.'” But, instead of choosing a putrefying liquid 
for inoculation, let us prepare and employ our inoculating substance 
in the following simple way :—-Let a small wisp of hay, desiccated by 
age, be washed in a glass of water, and let a perfectly sterilised turnip 
_ infusion be inoculated with the washing liquid. After three hours’ 
continuous boiling the infusion thus infected will often develope 
luxuriant bacterial life. Precisely the same occurs if a turnip in- 
fusion be prepared in an atmosphere well charged with desiccated 


7 In my paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1876, I pointed out and 
illustrated experimentally the difference, as regards rapidity of development, be- 
tween water-germs and air-germs ; the growth from the already softened water- 
germs proving to be practically as rapid as from developed bacteria. This pre- 
paredness of the germ for rapid development is associated with its preparedness 
for rapid destruction. 
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hay-germs. The infusion in this case infects itself without special 
inoculation, and its subsequent resistance to sterilisation is often very 
great. On the 1st of March last I purposely infected the air of our 
laboratory with the germinal dust of a sapless kind of hay mown in 
1875. Ten groups of flasks were charged with turnip infusion 
prepared in the infected laboratory, and were afterwards subjected to 
the boiling temperature for periods varying from 15 minutes to 240 
minutes. Out of the ten groups only one was sterilised—that, namely, 
which had been boiled for four hours. Every flask of the nine groups 
which had been boiled for 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, 105, 120, and 180 
minutes respectively, bred organisms afterwards. The same is true 
of other vegetable infusions. On the 28th of February last, for 
example, I boiled six flasks, containing cucumber infusion prepared 
in an infected atmosphere, for periods of 15, 30, 45, 60, 120, and 180 
minutes. Every flask of the group subsequently developed organisms. 
On the same day, in the case of three flasks, the boiling was pro- 
longed to 240, 300, and 360 minutes; and these three flasks were 
completely sterilised. Animal infusions, which under ordinary circum- 
stances are rendered infallibly barren by five minutes’ boiling, behave 
like the vegetable infusions in an infective atmosphere. On the 
30th of March, for example, five flasks were charged with a clear 
infusion of beef and boiled for 60 minutes, 120 minutes, 180 minutes, 
240 minutes, and 300 minutes respectively. Every one of them became 
subsequently crowded with organisms, and the same happened to a 
perfectly pellucid mutton infusion prepared at the same time. The 
cases are to be numbered by hundreds in which similar powers of 
resistance were manifested by infusions of the most diverse kinds. 

In the presence of such facts I would ask my eminent colleague 
whether it is necessary to dwell for a single instant on the one- 
sidedness of the evidence which led to the conclusion that all living 
matter has its life destroyed by ‘ the briefest exposure to the influence 
of boiling water. An infusion proved to be barren by six months’ 
exposure to moteless air kept at a temperature of 90° Fahr., when 
inoculated with full-grown, active bacteria, fills itself in two days 
with organisms so sensitive as to be killed by a few minutes’ exposure 
to a temperature much below that of boiling water. But the ex- 
tension of this result to the desiccated germinal matter of the air is 
without warrant or justification. This is obvious without going be- 
yond the argument itself. But we have gone far beyond the argu- 
ment and proved by multiplied experiment the alleged destruction of 
all living matter by the briefest exposure to the influence of boiling 
water to be a delusion. The whole logical edifice raised upon this 
basis falls therefore to the ground; and the argument that bacteria 
and their germs being destroyed at 140° must, if they appear after 
exposure to 212°, be spontaneously generated, is, I trust, silenced for 
ever. 
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Through the precautions, variations, and repetitions observed and 
executed with the view of rendering its results secure, the separate 
vessels employed in this inquiry have mounted up in two years 
to nearly ten thousand. Here, however, and with good reason, 
the editor cries, ‘Halt!’ I had hoped when I began to carry 
the argument further. Besides the philosophic interest attaching 
to the problem of life’s origin, which will be always immense, 
there are the practical interests involved in the application of 
the doctrines here discussed to surgery and medicine. The an- 
tiseptic system, at which I have already glanced, illustrates the 
manner in which beneficent results of the gravest moment follow 
in the wake of clear theoretic insight. Surgery was once a 
noble art; it is now, as well, a noble science. Prior to the in- 
troduction of the antiseptic system, the thoughtful surgeon could 
not have failed to learn empirically that there is something in 
the air which often defeated the most consummate operative skill. 
That something the antiseptic treatment destroys or renders in- 
nocuous. At King’s College Mr. Lister operates and dresses while 
a fine shower of mixed carbolic acid and water, produced in the 
simplest manner, falls upon the wound, the lint and gauze employed 
in the subsequent dressing being duly saturated with the antiseptic. 
At St. Bartholomew's Mr. Callender employs the dilute carbolic acid 
without the spray; but, as regards the real point aimed at—the 
preventing of the wound from becoming a nidus for the propagation 
of septic bacteria—the practice in both hospitals is the same. Com- 
mending itself as it does to the scientifically trained mind, the 
antiseptic system has struck deep root in Germany. 

It would also have given me pleasure to point out the present 
position of the ‘germ theory’ in reference to the phenomena of 
infectious disease, distinguishing arguments based on analogy—which, 
however, are terribly strong—from those based on actual observation. 
I should have liked to follow up the account I have already 
given '® of the truly excellent researches of a young and an unknown 
German physician named Koch, on splenic fever, by an account of 
what Pasteur has recently done with reference to the same subject. 
Here we have before us a living contagium of the most fatal 
power, which we can follow from the beginning to the end of its 
life cycle." We find it in the blood or spleen of a smitten animal 
in the state say of short motionless rods. We place these rods 
in a nutritive liquid on the warm stage of the microscope, and 
see them lengthening into filaments which lie side by side, or, crossing 
each other, become coiled into knots of a complexity not to be 
unravelled. We finally see those filaments resolving themselves into 

8 Fortnightly Review, November 1876. 


8 Dallinger and Drysdale had previously shown what skill and patience can 
accomplish, by their admirable observations on the life history of the monads. 
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innumerable spores, each with death potentially housed within it, 
yet not to be distinguished microscopically from the harmless germs 
of Bacillus subtilis. The bacterium of splenic fever is called Bacillus 
Anthracis. This formidable organism was shown to me by M. Pasteur 
in Paris last July. His recent investigations regarding the part it 
plays pathologically certainly rank amongst the most remarkable 
labours of that remarkable man. Observer after observer had strayed 
and fallen in this land of pitfalls, a multitude of opposing conclusions 
and mutually destructive theories being the result. In association 
with his younger physiological colleague M. Joubert, Pasteur struck 
in amidst the chaos, and soon reduced the whole of it to harmony. 
They proved among other things that in cases where previous 
observers in France had supposed themselves to be dealing solely 
with splenic fever, another equally virulent factor was simultaneously 
active. Splenic fever was often overmastered by septicremia, and 
results due solely to the latter had been frequently made the ground 
of pathological inferences regarding the character and cause of the 
former. Combining duly the two factors, all the previous irregularities 
disappeared, every result obtained receiving the fullest explanation. 
On studying the account of this masterly investigation, the words 
wherewith Pasteur himself feelingly alludes to the difficulties and 
dangers of the experimenter’s art came home to me with especial 
force: ‘J’ai tant de fois éprouvé que dans cet art difficile de Vex- 


»érimentation les plus habiles bronchent 4 chaque pas, et que l’inter- 
1 ’ 1 
prétation des faits n’est pas moins périlleuse.’ *° 


Joun TYNDALI. 


2 Comptes-Rendus, \xxxiii. p. 177. 
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THE LABOURERS AND THE VOTE. 


I. 


WueEn the county franchise was talked of in 1873, there were many 
who thought the subject ill-timed—that the rural workman was an 
unfit subject to be invested with political power. The idea in many 
minds was, that those hard-working men in the rural villages of this 
England of ours had no aspirations or desires above working, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping—that they were content to let their more 
favoured and better educated superiors think for them, make laws 
for them, administer those laws; and no matter how unjustly those 
laws, which he, as a poor man, had no voice in making, might be 
administered, he, the working man, was expected to sit quietly down 
and tamely submit to the decision of his rich superiors. The country 
squire, who generally is a J.P., may take it into his head some day 
to put up for a seat in Parliament. The right to vote being invested 
in bricks and mortar, broad acres of land, or money bags, of course 
the man who dug and delved from morn till night, who toiled 
through summer’s heat and winter’s stormy rage, was looked upon as 
a political nonentity. The country squire or young lordling could 
get a seat in Parliament independent of the honest toiler, who didn’t 
happen to have the good fortune to occupy a house rated at 12/. per 
annum. That was a moral impossibility when a man had to work 
and keep a family on, say, 14s. or 15s. per week. There were, it is 
true, at one time a few 40s. freeholders who had votes, but how many 
of them have disappeared within the last few years! Some may ask, 
how has this been brought about? Is it nota fact that the 40s. free- 
holder had as a rule to work for weekly wages, wages insufficient to 
enable him to insure in a society against affliction and old age, and 
when either came upon him he had to ask for parochial relief, which 
was refused? And many a 40s. freeholder, who, amid great privation 
through life, managed to hold his freehold, when he could work no 
longer on account of old age and infirmity, his freehold had to go— 
Ahab stepped in when Naboth could hold out no longer. By this 
process numbers of our English peasantry have been deprived of their 
home and their votes. 

Whoever entertained the idea that such a state of things as I 
have described would continue for ever, whoever thought the pool of 
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social life was so stagnant that nothing would ever disturb its repose, 

must have lived in some different region to what I have lived in. 
For years the unenfranchised state of farm labourers has been felt to 
be a grievous wrong inflicted upon them. Their position in life 
during the past has been such as to a very great extent prevented 
them from making their grievances known beyond themselves. A 
public meeting in a rural village ten years ago, composed of and got 
up by the working men to petition for household suffrage, would 
have caused considerable alarm among the well-to-do people of the 
village. The village clergyman, the well-to-do maiden ladies, would 
have wondered at the audacity of the village rustics ; but, although 
ten years ago their voice was not heard from the public platform, 
yet none the less did they feel they were wronged and injured by 
being denied the right to vote. 

It must have been gratifying to every lover of human justice to 
find a class who for centuries have been socially, morally, financially, 
and politically oppressed, smarting for years under a burning sense 
of wrongs inflicted—to see this injured and oppressed class coming 
forward in the manly way they have, and trying to make their 
grievances known, and to ask the Government of the country for 
their political rights, and, although they came honourably forward, 
the provocations they have had from those above them, not only 
from their employers, but from some landlords, were enough to 
have driven the most moderate and well-meaning men to violence 
and destruction. Iam inclined to think that the peasantry of no 
other country would have borne the insults and cruel treatment the 
English peasantry have borne this last six years in the same law- 
abiding patient manner as the rural labourers of this country have 
done. I pity the man, be he a Right-Honourable, be he duke or 
lord, who can see nothing noble, nothing magnanimous, in the con- 
duct of our peasantry during this last six years. Does any one 
think that a large and useful body of men like the rural labourers 
are, the sons of sires who fought at Cressy and Waterloo, and struck 
for freedom at Naseby and Dunbar—that these men are not willing to 
do everything that is just in the eye of the law, willing to abide a 
fair and reasonable time for the Government to pass a just and 
righteous measure and give them their rights in a manner worthy 
of the Government itself and respectful to the men they enfranchise ? 
It may be said that to enfranchise the labourers would be to hand over 
tue affairs of this great nation to the tyranny of the ignorant multitude, 
that it would ruin England. Others have said that it is the labourers’ 
right to have a vote, but that it is inopportune. The labourers will 
not much longer bear with such insults. 

For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 
Vou. III.—No., 11. E 
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The morning star of hope is’visible, the sun of freedom has begun to 
shine on the labourers’ mind, and for all the rebuffs they may get 
from men inside the House of Commons, or outside either, they never 
mean to have the sun of their freedom eclipsed nor their star of 
hope ‘darkened ‘again. The grand and august meeting of the 
unenfranchised: in’Exeter Hall on the 16th of last May, with the 
Right Hon. John Bright in the chair, lives in the memory of tens of 
thousands of working men to-day. Nor will this suffice. They 
intend next May to assemble in larger numbers still. The men who 
will be there will be sent by their brethren, and at the expense of 
their brethren. Many have commenced to establish a fund for that 
purpose: already, and who will dare to laugh and say that these 
men are not in earnest, after the expense and trouble that they have 
put themselves to time after time, and bearing so patiently denial 
after denial and insult after insult ? That these honest hard-working 
law-abiding subjects want their political rights to ruin the country ? 
I pity such ignorance. It won’t be the ignorance of the working men 
that will ruin the country ; it will be the stupidity and ignorance of 
those who deny the workman his rights that will ruin the country. 
Who has made the country what it is? The political nobodies, who 
fancy they are everybody ? No, the men who have tilled our fields, cut 
our canals, built our great cities, laid down our railroads, melted our 
iron, dived into the bowels of the earth and brought up millions of 
pounds’ worth of wealth to the surface—these are the men who have 
made England great and glorious, and that too at a great risk of life, 
as witness the Blantyre explosion. Aye, and yet after men have risked 
their lives and limbs, not in shooting down their fellows, but to make 
the land of their birth, the land they have toiled to make wealthy, 
great, and noble in the eyes of the whole world, they are not to be 
trusted with a vote lest they should ruin the country! I repeat it 
again, I pity the ignorance of those who talk like that. Are we for 
ever to be denied our rights? Will our legislators be so unwise as to 
tarnish the fair name of our country ? Must we for ever be treated as 
aliens in blood, as unworthy the dignity of freemen, or even the 
nobleness of manhood? Freedom has raised her voice; we mean to 
obey her call; we don’t intend to be frightened away from our 
standard. Our forefathers have won many battles for their country, 
and we, their sons, mean to win the battle for freedom ourselves. It is 
very gratifying to see our Seotch brethren demanding their political 
rights, and ‘presenting to Lord Hartington their views upon political 
matters. The Liberals of Scotland have shown their true colours, and 
the weak-kneed Liberals—I mean the Whigs of England—must either 
be true to’ the cause of Liberalism, or they will have to be quietly 
put on one side. Mr. Gladstone has struck the right note; he has 
said ‘ Enfranchise the people.’ He has faith in human instincts ; his 
special trust is in the gr od sense of his countrymen. Enfranchise the 
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people, and they will educate themselves. Enfranchise the people ; it 
binds society together, and England will be a safer, a happier, and a 
more prosperous nation. 

We are asked sometimes—I mean those of us who live in the 
unenfranchised districts—why we urge our claim so strongly. Is 
there anything in a vote which will do youany good? Do you believe 
it to be the only panacea for all the ills you say you have to bear? 
Such like questions are often asked the unenfranchised workman. Well, 
let us see. Have we in our rural villages the same sanitary arrange- 
ments as there are in our enfranchised towns? It is true there are 
in some parts nuisance inspectors; but are there not many, very 
many villages where there are no sanitary arrangements at all? I 
need not name villages, but any one who travels the counties of 
Wilts, Dorset, Hants, Berks, Somerset, Devon, yes, and in the 
Midlands too, must observe the bad sanitary condition of the villages 
in the rural districts ; but who ever brought a rural sanitary bill into 
Parliament to compel the great landowner to properly drain his 
cottage property? Are there not villages in this country to-day 
where the sanitary condition is in such a state as would not be 
suffered to exist in any of our large towns? There are, it is true, 
many improvements needed in our towns, but they have the means 
in their hands to rectify it. If an enfranchised town is suffering 
from bad sanitary arrangements—it may be the local squire or lord 
may object to certain measures the town authorities have seen fit to 
adopt—where do they apply to? Why, to Parliament. They have their 
representatives there ; their requirements must be attended to, their 
health and comfort must have proper attention paid to it. But how 
is the rural workman without a vote to make himself heard on a 
matter of this kind? He may call the district nuisance inspector in, 
but what follows asarvle? It may be he complains of some nuisance 
which may emanate um his rich neighbour’s neglect; if so, if he 
cannot ply his trade to profit without begging the custom of his rich 
neighbour to keep his trade going, no matter how bad the nuisance 
he must hold his tongue or be prepared for consequences. And while 
such laws exist as the law of primogeniture and entail, it will be more 
or less the policy of the present owner to get as great a rent as he 
can, with doing as little in the shape of improvement as he can. 
Only the other week in Wilts I saw cottages unfit for human beings 
to live in fast going to decay, and the sooner the better ; but will the 
present owner build more? Question. During the last twenty years 
how many of our cottages have been pulled down and no more built 
to replace them, thus driving the farm labourer into the towns, and 
in tens of thousands of instances robbing the land of his useful 
labour, for which we are suffering to-day! Had the labourer been 
enfranchised half a century ago, the land as well as the villages would 
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not have presented such a serious picture of dilapidation as they do. 
Of course there are exceptions to the rule. 

Then there is pure water. Ifthe water of a town is bad, means are 
set on foot to improve it ; a town water bill is brought into the House ; 
the remedy is soon found. And yet in many of our villages the water 
is not fit for human beings to drink ; but who is to call the attention of 
the Legislature to it? Someone may raise the question, but not until 
the vote is extended to every householder in the counties will that 
question receive its due consideration—not only good drainage and 
good water, but good and decent cottages. Why is there an Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act for our large towns? Why was the number of the 
inhabitants to say where the law should take effect and where it 
should not? Why not an Agricultural Labourers’ Dwellings Act ? 
He would have had his act the same as the artisan, but he has no 
vote ; and when the same right to send men to Parliament, as the 
artisan in the towns has, is given to the labourer, he will no longer 
be content to live in a fever-den of bad smells. He will no longer 
be content to drink impure water which injures his own health and 
that of his family. He will have a cottage decent and fit to live in; 
he will no longer be content to have but one sleeping room, where 
father, mother, boys, and girls are herded together like pigs—where 
the virtues and chastity of the daughter cannot be preserved for want 
of proper sleeping accommodation. No, he will have these comforts ; 
but when ?—when he can force his claims for justice and right upon 
the Legislature by being a part of the body politic, and not a political 
slave. But if you demand these sanitary comforts you will have to 
pay for them. The rural workman is quite aware of that, and is 
willing to pay for them ; and if the present price he gets for his labour 
won't meet his necessary comforts, he must put a higher price on his 
labour. Enfranchise him, he will free himself. Enfranchisement 
means better education, better sanitary arrangements, better water 
where water is bad, better homes, less immorality, less crime, less 
pauperism. We mean to have the vote. 


JosepH ARCH. 
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II. 


Ir seems a disadvantage to the cause of the agricultural labourers, 
and others as claimants of a vote in Parliamentary elections on a full 
equality as between counties and boroughs, that men as prominent by 
name and voice in the Liberal party as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe 
should be so far from thinking alike. As the former statesman has 
suggested, the leaders of the party in both Houses of Parliament 
have signified their readiness to go for such equality; but even that 
assurance affords no sufficient guarantee that they will have the 
entire support of all their followers when the time for action comes. 
Under such circumstances, the leaders of the party now in power, or 
some of them, will perhaps see what a fine opportunity they have. 
For although the Conservatives give only what they feel constrained 
to give, yet, as no party can in our times continue in power with- 
out going forward in action, they may be expected at any time to 
move, and, unlike the Liberals, are so thoroughly drilled to march 
together that they would vote to a man if Lord Beaconsfield, who, 
when a commoner, gave the franchise to householders in boroughs, 
proposed to do the same for householders in counties. 

Some persons will have searched in the Prime Minister’s speech 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet for those foreshadowings of Ministerial 
intentions which have sometimes been a feature in that display. On 
this occasion Lord Beaconsfield expressed a hope that on the next 
the statesman holding his position, himself or whomsoever else, 
might have pleasanter themes than war and famine, and he pro- 
ceeded to treat on domestic subjects of a more interesting character. 
Already, indeed, he accepts the only charge Lord Hartington, accord- 
ing to the Earl’s interpretation, brings against the Government—that, 
namely, ‘of making every class comfortable :’ this, however, is but 
the obverse of his own charge against his predecessors, that ‘ they 
made every class uneasy.’ At this moment, he proceeded to affirm, 
the British people are so perfectly content that nobody can persuade 
any five others to join him in complaining of a political grievance. 
While thus flattering himself, he equally flatters the people whom he 
has so completely pacified. Always possessed of a political instinct, 
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they have year by year become more and more educated, more 
thoughtful, and more acquainted with public affairs. For two 
centuries they have enjoyed franchises possessed by no other people, 
and not even by the nobility‘of many nations; they have acquired 
further immunities too profusely, as some think, accorded them, but, 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s mind, the gifts of a wise generosity and a boon 
of which the people have shown themselves entirely worthy. But 
here, when perhaps some listeners were sanguine enough to expect a 
coming event casting its shadow before, the orator stopped short; the 
oracle was dumb, and said neither ‘ Rest and be thankful,’ nor ‘ You 
shall see what you shall see.’ 

One cannot wonder that an honest and straightforward Liberal 
should deprecate the leaving of such a question as the ‘ county fran- 
chise ’ to the hands of a statesman who, instead of dealing sincerely 
with. it, might manipulate it in a scheming and conjuring spirit. 
We would much rather that the work to be done were superintended 
and carried through by a statesman and a party in undoubted sym- 
pathy with the claimants for admission to the pale of the Constitu- 
tion; but unless the party mainly so sympathising with the object 
act solidly together, it were practically questionable whether another 
party really united, and commanded ably by their leader, might not 
‘as well be encouraged to take the enterprise in hand; for these would 
at present have it in their power to defeat the others, and those who 
want the work done, and done quickly, would suffer disappointment 
and delay. There is a marked difference, no doubt, between a Peel 
and a Disraeli; but the greatest reforms of both their times have been 
achieved by putting questions of men and party in abeyance for the 
while. 

If, therefore, a party man proposes to put the question of the 
county franchise on a non-party ground, he begins with a respectable 
claim on the confidence of those who make the application, and of 
those by whom it is to be granted or refused. Parties may, nay 
must, rise out of the exercise of political franchises ; but surely parties 
ought not to determine the grounds on which those franchises should 
be bestowed or withheld. If, in an old community like that to which 
we all belong, it is impracticable to talk much about natural rights, 
good arguments may yet be founded upon the stages by which 
England has grown to her present breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height. In passing through a Sunday School, I learned from 
a psalm of Asaph that God Almighty brought a vine out of Egypt, 
cast out the heathen and planted it, prepared room before it, caused 
it to take deep root and to fill the land, till it sent out its boughs 
unto the sea, and its branches unto the river. In this picture we 
have a fair account of the social, commercial, and political growth 
and expansion of our own country, except that, in spite of all her 
wealt! and fruitfulness, she needs one thing to complete her resem- 
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blance to a pastoral and agricultural community in which the citizens 
and the peasants had equal rights. 

With respect to the moral influence and effects of the extension 
of the franchise realised in boroughs, and therefore realisable in 
counties, it is needless to add anything to what has been said by Mr. 
Gladstone, and perhaps impertinent in me to attempt it. When, 
however, the same consummate pen is found answering the objection 
to putting the interests of our Constitution into the hands of men 
unfit to work it, a member of the same class—for here all industrial 
pursuits are one—as that in question, however humble a member, 
may without immadesty ask to be heard, though subject, I admit, 
to rebuke, should he have nothing to say worth hearing. We have 
had nearly half a century’s experience of the first Reform Act, and 
we have had ten years’ of the second. Yes, it may be said by some, 
and on which side is the majority of the present House of Commons ? 
The answer is obvious. The existing representation is not in that 
respect the result of the householders’ vote in boroughs, so much as 
of the absence of that vote in counties. If I am reminded of certain 
boroughs which have returned Conservative rather than Liberal 
members, I yield to facts ; but I also reply that had the householders’ 
vote been available in all town populations, instead of being confined 
to the towns legislatively enfranchised, the comparative’ results 
between candidates of opposite colours would probably have shown a 
different aggregate. 

Taking the results, however, as they are, will Lord Beaconsfield 
complain of them, or will Sir Stafford Northcote quarrel with them ? 
Will not both statesmen accept them as proofs that the householders’ 
vote was well bestowed, and has been so far intelligently used ? 
Where is the prominent member of their party who has not sounded 
the praises of the ‘Conservative working man’ till the sky rang 
again? And a stranger from another sphere might have sup- 
posed that the Conservative working man was at once the most 
numerous and the most important element in their political 
calculation. No; whether you consider the voter apart from his use 
of the vote, or the consequences of that use in the representatives 
chosen, and the manner in which they have discharged these func- 
tions, I venture to think and to say that there has been a conspicuous 
improvement since the era of reform, and an improvement that has 
kept pace with each extension of the suffrage and every removal of 
hindrance and increase of facility in the free and full expression of 
opinion, not only by votes out of the House of Commons, but by votes 
and speeches or wise and forbearing silence in the House. 

We are all, I submit, somewhat apt to forget the advances made 
by real practical education in the most numerous class of the people. 
For my part, I should do little credit to the place to which my fellow- 
citizens of Westminster have thought proper to raise me, if, with the 
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ample means of information thus brought under my notice, I were 
not sensible of the much work remaining to be done before all child- 
ren between five years and thirteen can be declared to be under in- 
struction, and before the education given can be pronounced all in 
every respect it ought to be and can be made. But it is now nearly 
twenty years since the Royal Commission on Popular Education 
instituted its great inquiry, and made its voluminous and valuable 
report. No doubt the evidence taken by the commissioners-in- chief 
and collected by the assistant commissioners in various parts of the 
country, with careful reference to classes and districts, as manufac- 
turing, maritime, mining, agricultural, and so forth—no doubt that 
evidence disclosed numerous imperfections, which have since been 
wholly or partially supplemented or remedied as the case may be ;_ but 
on the whole it showed that all classes in the country were under 
courses of instruction producing year by year estimable results, 
though the teaching may not have been al ways of the best, and though 
the area over which it was spread showed wide gaps between, and 
gave toa faithful report of the state of the case something in a 
number of places comparable to green oases in the desert. 

Perhaps the ablest of the ten assistant commissioners’ reports was 
that of the excellent Bishop of Manchester, then a country clergy- 
man, and sent into Dorsetshire and adjacent parts—having, besides 
his well-known talent and learning, the further recommendation of 
familiarity with the subject, as, if I remember truly, a diocesan 
inspector in connection with the National School Society. What 
impressed me about him was, that some time after his report had 
been published, another gentleman connected with the commission 
called my attention to Mr. Fraser’s testimony on that and on another 
occasion in which the social and industrial state of the agricultural 
labourers and their families was concerned. 

Although, as may be imagined, Mr. Fraser did not find the ele-: 
mentary schools in parishes which he visited everything that could 
be desired, yet his account of both fathers and children was such as 
to correct the false notion of all being dull and doltish. Even in 
Dorsetshire the young were receiving instruction on which to build 
their self-education in after life, and their parents in the exercise of 
simple callings were acquiring and perfecting their knowledge of the 
different branches of farming skill and agricultural service. I must 
confess that my pride as a regular trained artisan was checked when 
I read Mr. Fraser’s just but luminous description of the educational 
influence and effect of a course of training in the fields, from following 
the plough and scaring the crows to mowing a meadow and thatch- 
ing a rick. Well am I assured that Joseph Arch, George Mitchell, 
and other delegates who have taken part in the late agitation among 
the labourers, are men whose equals are not to be found at every 
homestead, any more than are poets like John Clare the Northampton- 
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shire peasant, and Robert Burns the Ayrshire ploughman. But this 
also I believe, that these admirable specimens of English husbandmen 
are no more than fair types of a numerous class, more numerous it 
may be in some counties than in others, where the labourers read, 
think, and observe, as well as toil and plod, and, I will add, whose 
mental and moral faculties receive once a week, while their bodily 
labours cease, the stimulus derived from religious exercises, from 
association with fellow worshippers more advanced than themselves, 
and from the private reading of that wonderful volume to which, 
apart from its spiritual drift, the ripest wits, the most consummate 
orators, and the grandest poets have confessed their obligations for 
the expansion of their intellects and the enlargement of their avail- 
able resources. 

I submit, therefore, that the householders who spend their lives 
in the fields are upon the whole prepared to receive and use the 
franchise in counties as well as we who call ourselves artisans, with 
our brethren denominated operatives, were when it was given to us as 
householders or lodgers in boroughs. The constitutional liberties of 
Englishmen—that is, to those who really possess them—are, Mr. 
Gladstone says, ‘full of educating power.’ May I be permitted to 
avow that I entirely agree with him? But I join in asking for the 
labourers in counties a vote equally with myself on the ground of a 
large measure of previous fitness for intelligently using the instru- 
ment as soon as it shall be placed in their hands. 

It was in the purlieus of Fleet Street that, more than a century 
ago, Oliver Goldsmith wrote his Deserted Village; but it was from 
the social recollections of boyhood that he drew his pictures of alter- 
nate grave and gay, lively and severe. But first of all let me say, as 
a humble representative of labour confess with gratitude our obliga- 
tions as a class to this precious poet—precious because he wrote so 
little, but wrote that little so excellently well—for the early stand he 
made in the face of the staunchest of Tories, Samuel Johnson, on 
behalf of our predecessors in the field of manual toil. In pictures 
with the pen Oliver Goldsmith surpassed the finest efforts of his friend 
Sir Joshua Reynolds with the pencil, like him also drawing from life. 
And what do we see? The village schoolmaster, even in Ireland ; 
and in the once deserted Auburn 
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that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where greybeard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 






It was ‘the farmer’s news’ just come from the market town that 


the dusky smith, among others, 
Relaxed his ponderous strength and leaned to hear. 
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Old enough, no doubt, when it had not merely to wait market day 
before it could be carried to the rural newsroom, but to find its way 
from England to Ireland, from London to Roscommon, when there 
was neither a railroad to shoot it to the coast, nor steamer to waft it 
to the port of Dublin. Yet in this imperfect state of information 
the poet saw ‘the patriot passion printed on the heart ’—saw the 
lords of human kind pass by, intent on high designs though fresh 
from nature’s hand, true to imagined right above control ; 


While e’en the peasant strove those rights to scan, 
And learned to venerate himself as man. 


If from the cottage Goldsmith glanced to the city or to the self- 
dependent lordlings in their secluded parks, he beheld 


That independence Britons prized too high 
Keep man from man and break the social tie. 


But even then the poet’s prophetic eye caught glimpses of a better 
time, when not only his 


worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
Might gather bliss to see his fellows blest, 


but when ‘ thankless pride’ should renounce its false rule of happiness 
and receive as a sounder canon—- 


Far wiser he whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 


I am glad to believe that these forecasts of the generous poet 
are in our day coming to pass. In royal bosoms that sympathy to 
which he appeals responds to the call to ‘ weep with those who weep, 
and rejoice with those who rejoice,’ as the colliers in Wales and in 
Scotland have lately had reason to know. Among the oldest nobility 
and the largest landholders, we have seen the right hand of human 
friendship held out to the tillers of the soil; while the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, no less than the representatives of shires and 
divisions of shires, in large-hearted rivalry with men who sit in 
Parliament for cities and towns, are prepared to open and extend the 
pale of the Constitution in favour of those who sow and reap our fields, 
or delve in our dark and dangerous mines, equally with those who 
build our churches, palaces, and ships, make our machinery and 
watches, print our newspapers and books, or weave our cotton, linen, 
silk, and wool. 

But what, it seems to me, forms our best ground of confidence, 
for the immediate as well as the remote future, is the wide spread of 
intelligence in schools and by means of newspapers. The school- 
master is indeed abroad. There was much meaning in that part of 
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Mr. Bright’s recent speech relating to the character of the press of 
our day, which, while far fuller of valuable instruction and informa- 
tion than when men still young were boys, is sold at so low a price 
and circulated with rapidity so universal as not merely to place 
artisans on a level of opportunity with peers and professions, but the 
day labourers on estates with the proprietors of the soil. 

I hope always to avoid the vulgarity of depreciating one portion 
of my species in order to exalt another. The best possible instructor 
is in these days made as good as it possibly can, and as there never 
was so much reading in a newspaper as now, so, I believe, there never 
was a time when all classes of men—I mean when each—read the news- 
paper so diligently, and with so much advantage to the expansion of 
their minds and the increase and exactness of their knowledge, as in 
this age of great events, accomplished correspondents, and penny 
newspapers. And, while I would not make an odious comparison 
between class and class, I would equally abstain from needless 
weighings of artisans in this scale and labourers in that. Enough to 
say that the newspapers are now read as generally and as regularly 
in villages as they have long been read in towns; to which, however, 
I will add a speculative conjecture, which may or may not be 
according to the actual fact, that what is read by the quiet villager is 
perhaps more revolved by him in his cottage than what is read by 
us in our towns, although, perhaps, we may find some compensation 
for a less amount of private pondering in the fuller and more frequent 
opportunities afforded us of comparing notes, and, by the collisions of 
conversation and discussion, striking sparks of fresh thought out of 
each other’s minds. I venture to add this to what Mr. Gladstone 
has so forcibly urged in his answer to the too hasty suggestion of 
Mr. Lowe, that the agricultural labourers would, if enfranchised, 
‘follow the parson and the squire.’ They might in some instances 
and cases do so, but. it would no longer be done blindly. 

The reasons Mr. Gladstone assigns for the first Reform Act I 
need not repeat, as they may be found in his article in the November 
number of The Nimeteenth Century, page 541. Let me ask, however, 
if any of these reasons are wanting in the present claim. Are not 
those also for whom I ask leave to plead ‘ loyal to our institutions, 
sober and thoughtful in disposition, having access to political in- 
formation, reasonably capable of forming a judgment on public affairs, 
well disposed to defer to the opinion and advice of those who might 
be more capable still’? And, were there any real difference or funda- 
mental inferiority in the rustic as compared with the townsman, 
would not the rule which holds good in the one case apply in the 
other—namely, that the simplest man among a thousand may be 
trusted to act as an elector, though neither himself nor any man else 
would dream of his being placed among the elected? It is not I, but it 
is an acknowledged authority, and a much better judge, Mr. Gladstone, 
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who has said that ‘whether from moral causes, or for whatever other 
reason, the popular judgment, on a certain number of important 
subjects, is more just than that of the higher order,’ and, as the same 
just thinker has clearly demonstrated, you must accept numbers as 
an elementary basis of representative government, or give up repre- 
sentativism altogether. In short, there remains no argument from 
any point against ‘giving to the second moiety of householding 
labourers what we have already given to the first.’ 

In arrest of this supplemental extension, it cannot now be repeated 
with decency, as it may have been said in sincere dread before, that 
we were swamping the constituencies of 1832 and of the old times 
before them. If Mr. Gladstone’s views are well founded, there was 
never cause to fear equal to the fear felt. For not only were the 
English populace, even in Chartist times, never hankering after an 
impossible equality, as the almost absolute failure of several self- 
constituted apostles of that visionary doctrine had repeatedly proved ; 
but, on the other side, they had shown themselves duly sensible to 
the value of reforms effected in an unreformed Parliament, still more 
with a reformed House of Commons, though not yet directly repre- 
sentative of all classes of the people. Nay, were the franchise 
extended to every home in every county to-morrow, the work of re- 
presentation would remain incomplete. Not until a redistribution of 
political power on some clear and fair principle has been made, will 
the topstone have been put upon the reconstructed pile of the Con- 
stitution. This itis, and no rational doubt as to the real universality 
of the franchise, which, as it seems to me, produces in thoughtful 
minds a serious question as to the hands into which the initiative 
had best fall. 

Trades-unions have indeed been to some a bugbear, and to others 
a stumbling-block and a stone of offence, while to a few leading 
minds they have appeared so conflicting with their notions of political 
economy as to provoke grave and somewhat pedagogue-like lectures 
on their overweening demands and extravagant errors. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, positively ridicules every fear or even doubt entertained, 
declaring in his article in the November number of The Nineteenth 
Century, page 550, that to this time there has not been ‘so much as 
a shadow of a shade of warrant for the charge that the working- 
men would combine together in the interests of their own clas: to 
wage war upon other classes,’ but, on the contrary, ample evidence 
‘that they wish,’ in the counties as in the towns, ‘to be enrolled 
upon the lists of the Constitution, not as men enter a hostile fortress 
to destroy it, but as they enrol themselves in a corps of volunteers to 
strengthen and augment it.’ 

I have not the vanity to imagine that anything spoken or written 
by me has influenced this great judgment. It is rather to justify my 
own avowals and averments on the same subject by the conclusions 
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at which the open mind of Mr. Gladstone has arrived on independent 
inquiry, if I venture to recur to sentiments of my own which the 
press did me the honour to place on record. This time two years 
ago, when addressing a large meeting of the Liberals of Stroud, I 
stated ‘that you could not raise the pedestal without raising the 
statue which stands upon it,’ and I declared that the working men 
‘did not wish to take one iota from the privileges and benefits 
enjoyed by those above them.’ In justice to myself, let me add here, 
that, although addressing an important section of the Liberal party 
as such, | embraced the opportunity of publicly acknowledging the 
sincere, earnest, and effectual] attention which two prominent members 
of the present Ministry, Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Secretary 
Cross, had paid to the well-founded complaints and demands on the 
labour question of the working men of the country. 

By the manner in which Mr. Gladstone, though in opposition to 
the acutest mind, if not the most eloquent speaker, included in the 
administration which history will commemorate by his name, has 
dealt with the pending question, I am encouraged to go further— 
not vaingloriously I am sure—in reference to myself. ‘It could 
never be of any advantage to this country,’ I said at Stroud, ‘ for the 
intelligent masses of the people to be low down in the scale of social 
position.’ For what was done by the Reform Act of 1867, ‘no one 
was that day the worse, while the people of England as a whole were 
a great deal the better.’ Then turning to the future, I said, ‘the 
future of the working people of this country would be a great future ; 
and, if they used the political power which they now possessed, and that 
which would be subsequently added, moderately and wisely, for the 
benefit of the whole country, and not for the selfishness of their own 
order, then the future of the people would be a happy and glorious 
one.’ The future is future, but I hope I shall be justified in generous 
and impartial minds if, on discovering, after the lapse of two years, 
that my humble views and sentiments are borne out in the views 
formed and the sentiments expressed by such a mind and such a pen 
as Mr. Gladstone’s, I thank God and take courage. 

In what remains to be considered, I beg leave to justify myself in 
return by some of the conclusions at which Mr. Gladstone has 
arrived, and which he plainly avows. ‘Do not,’ he says in effect, 
‘exasperate the nation by an obstinate withholding of the county 
franchise from that moiety of our householders which is not the least 
qualified to use it innocently and well.’ If, as he remarks, ‘ the 
only education for the highest work in the House of Commons is, as a 
rule, that given in the House of Commons,’ shall not the class of 
persons now asking for the franchise have the benefit of the postulate, 
if I may so call it? But Mr. Gladstone covers the whole question of 
experiment when he does the non-excluded the kindly justice to 
observe that ‘the supposed danger of inferior information and capa- 
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city in the masses not enjoying the advantage of leisure is completely 
neutralised by their general disposition to turn to account the 
precepts and the example of those whom they believe to be better 
informed.’ 

A glance at the past, as compared with the present, may throw 

light upon the future. We are talking about counties, or, more 
Saxonly, ofshires. Their origin as divisions of the island is too ancient 
to be ascertained. King Alfred did many things, but this was not 
one of his acts. There were more shires than there are now—five, for 
example, within the county palatine of Durham. For the purpose 
before us, the ‘ knights of the shire’ and those who first or in subsequent 
ages elected them are of chief interest. They were primarily elected 
by the proprietors of land exclusively, then by freeholders, leaseholders, 
and occupiers of lands conjointly, and more recently by tenants of 
houses of a certain yearly value in addition to the foregoing, thus 
bringing down the repeatedly enlarged constituency to householders, 
though not to all. In order to appreciate this advance, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind both the fprmation of shires, as inferrible from 
their earliest known history, and the various tenures, knightly, free, 
villenage, pure and privileged, by which land was held. ‘A slavery 
so complicated and so extensive,’ observes Blackstone with regard to 
villenage, ‘called aloud for a remedy in a nation that boasted of 
its freedom,’ adding that the statute of Charles the Second ‘ extir- 
pated the whole and demolished both root and branches;’ the 
servile conditions and forfeitures being but nominally retained 
in the case of copyholders, but by use commuted for a small 
‘quit rent.’ 

On the same authority we learn the constitution of counties as 
perfected by Alfred the Great in tithings and hundreds, an order of 
things which still exists, and which has, in the course of a thousand 
years, answered some of the purposes of its construction. The 
Norman conquest, however, interposed an adverse state of things, and 
society was thrown back, by the forest laws, upon a barbarous con- 
dition, in which ‘ the slaughter of a beast was made almost as penal as 
the death, the slaying of the man.’ From this degradation it took 
our forefathers generations of strenuous effort to ‘redeem themselves 
and their posterity into that state of liberty which we now enjoy,’ 
meaning the point attained a century ago. The history, therefore, of 
the counties or shires, in contradistinction to boroughs, is one of 
progress, hindered yet recovered, from bondage towards freedom, in 
which much has been attained, but more must be won before that 
freedom will be complete ; and, as it seems to me, we have the germ 
of a householders’ franchise for the counties in that proviso of the 
Reform Act of 1832 by which the receipt of parish relief within a 
year was to disentitle any borough elector to the franchise for the 
time being—a principle repeated in the Municipal Corporations 
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Act three years later, with this variation of phrase, ‘who have not 
received parish relief or other parochial alms.’ 

The question of the extension of the county franchise to an 
equality with the borongh franchise divides itself into two branches. 
The first, which I shall simply name, being too obvious for enlargement 
and not within my present province, relates to householders not com- 
prehended under the name of agricultural labourers, but either sub- 
sisting upon small independent means or following some kind of trade 
orcalling. The admission of these would be but a logical consequence 
of the householder suffrage in boroughs. The second part of the question 
relates strictly to field and farm labourers. Taking these at 500,000, 
why should they not have a vote? Does not equal justice demand 
it, and does any point of political expediency forbid it? None that 
I am aware of, especially seeing the complete success of the experi- 
ment made on the recommendation of Mr. Disraeli in 1867 in dissi- 
pating unfounded fears and in a partial fulfilment, at the least, of 
the hopes inspired in those whom it enfranchised, through the greater 
attention paid by Parliament to the special interests of the working 
classes. That the new electors had interests calling for legislative 
consideration was thus practically acknowledged, and a similar dis- 
covery would be made by a House of Commons constituted in a measure 
of agricultural labourers’ votes, given no doubt with a view to their 
claims as a solid portion of the community. 

I will now advert, in a succinct and selected form, to some recent 
sayings of public men bearing more or less upon our subject. 

The Earl of Ripon is one of those peers who have given their 
adhesion to the claim. ‘It is desirable,’ are his words, ‘ to place our 
time-honoured Constitution on the widest basis upon which it can 
honestly be made to rest.’ Now, I remember the Church of his 
lordship’s adoption, but I remember also the county in which a 
principal part of his property lies. It is conceivable, no doubt, that 
the ministers of that Church keep a watchful eye upon the drift and 
tendency of modern legislation, and will under no circumstances or 
ehanges omit to bring their influence to bear upon the people accord- 
ing to their opportunities. But it would be difficult, I fancy, for 
either churchman or landlord, of whatever persuasion, to prevent the 
farm labourers of West Yorkshire from using a vote, did they ever 
get it, according to the dictates of their own shrewd sense. However, 
I mention what the master of Studley Royal has said as much for the 
comment of the leading journal of that Riding as for the words 
themselves. ‘The artisan of Keighley,’ remarks the editor, ‘is in 
political aptitude undistinguishable from the artisan of Leeds’—a 
short sentence disposing of one half of our question ; but, dealing 
with the other half, I will undertake to say, since for the moment 
we are in Yorkshire, that the political aptitude of its small house- 
holders, be they mechanics or mowers, is just as undistinguishable. 
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Some sentences fell from Mr. Stansfeld in a recent address to the 
tanners and curriers of Bermondsey, to which their cousinship with 
the farm labourers lends emphasis and point. Household suffrage, 
especially when extended to counties, must, he said, ‘not be class 
legislation, because every class lived in houses.’ He is right, it must 
be evident, in acquitting working men on the charge of too great a 
hurry to be represented by members of their own class, in this 
respect agreeing with a similar remark of Mr. Gladstone, with whom 
he further agrees in saying that they have no objection to be repre- 
sented by such men as Mr. Stuart Mill, were such men numerous 
enough, but only to mere ‘money-bags,’ though the courteous ex- 
Premier uses the softer but less generally understood word ‘ploutocracy.’ 
Mr. Stansfeld’s former official connection with the ‘ local government ’ 
of the country, with the large knowledge he has acquired by study of 
the subject, gave a direction to some of his remarks which introduces 
an aspect of the question not touched or not so prominently by other 
leading men. For every section of a political party he claims the 
right to endeavour to modify it by transferring to it the image of 
its own mental condition. Regarding the agricultural labourers as 


men ‘about to be emancipated,’ Mr. Stansfeld does not think of them 
as voters merely, but as an integral portion of the social whole, to 
whom it will belong, in common with the corresponding order of men 
in towns, to take part locally as well as imperially in all the public 


life and action of the nation. In harmony with the action of the 
men of Birmingham, under the lead of Mr. Chamberlain, and with 
the experienced sanction of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stansfeld told his 
hearers that no organisation they had or could imagine of a strictly 
separate sort would give them so good a chance of acquiring a fair 
proportion of political power as taking a share in the local operations 
of municipal and political work. In the anticipation that the 
Government, as they were bound to do, would bring in a Local 
Government Bill, proposing some system of county bourds, in his 
opinion the very key of the question, he declared his intention to 
claim this principle, that it was the duty of Parliament, because the 
interest of the country, to make it possible for the working classes to 
take a share in the whole business of local government. When we 
consider the manner in which both town and village ‘ householders ’ 
are in numberless instances now housed, especially the latter, who 
can fail to perceive and be impressed with the great interest the 
already enfranchised, with those ‘about to be emancipated,’ have in 
the operations of all local government, whether by borough corporations 
or by county boards ? 

Mr. John Bright, in an excellent speech lately delivered at 
Rochdale, glanced with his wonted shrewdness and severity at the 
attitude of the Conservatives towards a question which they know is 
as inevitable now as its correlate was in 1867. Then, he remarked, 
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they gave way because continued resistance would have thrown them 
out of office ; and for the same reason they may repeat that course. 
But he reminds us of what we ought never to forget—namely, that 
while the Liberal party, as he thinks, ‘ legislates always for the whole 
people and for the general good,’ the Conservative party pursue as in- 
variably an opposite course. What prospect, then, is there that those 
will give a vote to the agricultural labourers whose steady purpose 
in every county is to preserve a monopoly in the soil, and who, as to the 
incidence of taxation, always have been, and still are, busy as bees in 
transferring taxes hitherto paid by property and land to the general 
public, in the imposts ‘ which press heavily upon, and are paid largely 
by, the great body of the working classes’? It has not escaped the 
watchful eyes of these plotters that, of late years, there has sprung 
up an unwonted sympathy and brotherhood between the workmen of 
towns and the labourers throughout the counties. So far has this 
sentiment permeated the two masses, that, as the villagers clearly 
see, when they get the franchise they will owe it to the townsmen of 
their own social rank as much at the least as to any other souree— 
nay, immeasurably more. There will, therefore, grow up a solid and 
cemented union between the two when they have votes and influence 
in common, from before the face of which class legislation will flee 
away, giving place to a system of law-making which, in Mr. Bright’s 
words, then more universally true, shall be ‘ for the whole people and 
for the general good.’ 

The speech which the late Mr. John Stuart Mill made in Parlia- 
ment in 1867 on behalf of what he styled ‘ personal representation,’ 
whatever may be thought of his adoption of the scheme of Mr. 
Thomas Hare, contained, I venture to think, several points which, 
without forcing, may be applied to the present question. Of this as 
well as of that it may be said in his words, ‘It is a principle of fair 
play to all parties and opinions without distinction, and therefore one 
in which all may concur.’ Still more, I humbly contend, would its 
granting be ‘a gain to policy, morality, and civilisation.’ If he could 
justly complain that the ‘electors were not represented,’ how much 
stronger our complaint, that a whole distinct section of our fellow- 
countrymen are in no way represented, not being electors at all! If 
to him it seemed a grievance that all the electors who had bestowed 
their votes on unsuccessful candidates were ‘as completely blotted out 
from the constituency for the duration of that Parliament as if they 
were legally disfranchised,’ how much greater the grievance of those 
who like the county householders, as such, are not permitted to vote 
at all, whether to a successful result or not! Mr. Mill wondered how 
many actual electors were represented by the person whom, if they 
had a free choice, they would have themselves selected, evidently 
anticipating a very minute total; but the agricultural labourers who 
can give a vote to any man, elected or rejected, are an absolute cipher. 

Vout. III.—No. 11. F 
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They may thank this great political philosopher, however, for the 
laying down of principles which go to the very kernel of their own case. 
Has Hodge—as sneerers dub him—no clear opinion on public ques- 
tions, then, says Mr. Mill in so many words, he has, or should have, the 
right ‘to entrust the power of judging for him.’ Nay, he backed 
their whole claim when he declared: ‘We require a House of Com- 
mons which will be a fitting representation of all the feelings of the 
' people.’ And again: ‘The working classes in country as in town 
demand to be represented, not because they are poor, but because they 
are human.’ 

I will now take the liberty of saying, because I think that many of 
my class will agree with me, that it affords me satisfaction to notice 
the wise manner in which Lord Hartington has spoken on the 
subject in the speeches he delivered in Scotland. What relates to 
the redistribution of political power among constituencies may be 
passed by as not necessarily a part of the immediate question, which is, 
as the noble leader of the Liberal party put it, the ‘ unrepresented 
communities.’. This, as his lordship intimates, will be the leading 
topic of Liberal candidates at the next general election, preparatory to 
its being dealt with by the following Parliament. The actual con- 
stituencies will be asked whether they wish to exclude the county 
householder from the county electorate. On that point the noble 
Marquis, who belongs to a great territorial house, is as explicit as 
any Liberal could desire. ‘ They area class as well fitted, I believe, in 
every respect as those in possession of the franchise ’—as well fitted, 
the words imply, as either the householders in towns or the farmers 
in counties. Is it a question of interest? They have now, so far as 
he is aware, no interest opposed to those at present represented, and 
are not likely to have if admitted, though continued exclusion, un- 
explained, might breed a sense of injustice and wrong, leading to 
discontent and mischief. Wishing, as he does, a thorough discussion, 
Lord Hartington does not regret the avowed opposition of Mr. Lowe, 
as it tends to secure that ‘ bolting of the bran’ which Mr. Gladstone 
also seeks, and which the Conservative leaders will perchance neither 
invite nor encourage. Not that his lordship forgets 1867, when they 
showed no unwillingness to tamper with the franchise, and perhaps 
pleased themselves with the belief of having shown mastery in 
‘ electoral manipulation.’ One thing, however, stands in the way of 
their repeating at the country fair the dexterity displayed before 
town eyes. There are the farmers, not yet induced to regard the 
subject in the light of feasible experiment, sincere or otherwise, and 
with whom the Conservative chiefs have thus far been so successful in 
their parliamentary dealings as to make them the more cautious, 
perhaps, how they try their patience on a subject as near their hearts 
as any involved in their relations with the landlord or the tax-gatherer. 
In short. the farmers, on the whole, vote so steadily with the Conserva- 
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tives, that the latter would gladly avoid disturbing the complacency 
which the former have in a monopoly, so far as those they employ are 
concerned, of the county electorate. Now, Lord Hartington, speaking 
as Liberal leader, with all his natural sympathy for the farmers, dis- 
cerns no reason why they should be indulged with the perpetuation 
of a privilege neither continued nor conceded to any other class. ‘My 
conviction is,’ he plainly declares, ‘ that the broader we make the basis 
of our Constitution the more securely and firmly will it rest. Toa 
very large extent the elements which will be introduced by the pro- 
posed extension are of the same character as those who already 
possess the franchise ’—a fact not to be denied; while, as to numbers, 
the noble speaker treats as‘ gone by’ the time when ‘ it was supposed, 
or believed, or feared, that any class, however numerous, in this 
country was so organised and so united that it could, even if it 
would, overpower the influence of the others to their prejudice.’ I 
hope it may be allowed me to receive with much satisfaction this 
high confirmation of the views I have publicly expressed on several 
occasions. 

Whatever, then, we may think of Mr. Lowe’s objections, him we 
have to thank for insuring by their publication that discussion at 
least which some others might think it convenient to avoid and thus 
repress. He opens with something like a sneer at the present House 
of Commons, as though reformed, yet, ‘no doubt from some oversight 
in the bill which reformed it, appearing scarcely to possess the same 
influence as in other and in darker times.’ These words are a key 
to the main argument that follows, which amounts to this, that in 
proportion as the franchise has been extended the personal com- 
position of the representative chamber has degenerated, so that a 
small knot of Irish members could not be held in check, from which 
Mr. Lowe’s readers are invited to conclude that, having once left the 
good for the bad, we are about to plunge, unless his curb restrain us, 
from ‘ worse into worst.’ This comes, he tells us, of ‘the policy of 
making great and momentous changes, not because they are right, 
but to stave off the demand for greater changes.’ If, however, 
acquiescence in the changes already made was in some minds 
yielded under so delusive a hope, that is no proof that those changes 
were not right. For before the first change it was acknowledged as 
a principle that taxation and representation go together ; and as the 
first and the second change were progressive steps from the very 
imperfect representation of a people, all of whom were subject to 
taxation, towards a real and complete reflex of the nation, so the 
third step which this objector dissuades us from taking would but 
be the complement of the former two. 

But no, the series of changes on which we have entered will not 
finish until we come to ‘universal suffrage.’ Here the objector 
appeals less to reason than to fear, and will no doubt have his reward 
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For not a few persons feel a great dread of the ‘residuum,’ and so 
would many others did we live in the ancient time of ‘ potwallopers,’ 
back to which, however, Mr. Lowe throws a longing look. But, 
while extending the suffrage, we are providing education for the 
whole people, and may perhaps get into school the children of gipsies, 
tramps, and canal navigators; and as representation ought to be co- 
extensive with taxation, so the school and the suffrage may, after all, 
arrive at universality together. 

But this dialectic Goliath cries, ‘Give me a man that we may 
fight together.’ ‘Is there any man,’ he asks, ‘ bold enough to assert 
that that change which we are exhorted to take as our guide and pre- 
cedent has improved the House of Commons?’ Will Mr. Lowe 
maintain that it has left it where it found it?’ Now, anartisan from 
the workshop, or even a labourer from the sheepfold, might seem as 
little fit as young David for such an encounter, and yet a stone from 
a sling may hit the mark. In the first place the ‘ precedent’ has 
not left the representation where it found it. In the one instance 
it took away the representatives of no man and of no thing, and gave 
us instead representatives of the middle class in towns of the first 
order in population, wealth, and intelligence,' and in the second it 
yielded us representation of all the householders in every borough 
previously endowed with a ten pound franchise. But there have 
been other contemporary or intermediate changes, which Mr. Lowe 
has intentionally or unintentionally seemed to overlook—changes 
which substituted secret for open voting, and enlarged the field of 
choice by taking off the property qualification which was indispen- 
sable to candidature. Thus in boroughs and in counties alike, any 
man who aspires to a seat in Parliament may offer himself and be 
returned if a majority will vote for him, and in county as well as 
borough those who possess the franchise may exercise it, sitting 
every man in his cottage garden and by his own fireside, none daring 
to make them afraid. 

It must be granted to Mr. Lowe that the present Ministry, 
whom perhaps he is now laying under sensible obligations, have reason 
to confess, had they grace enough, that they have done things they 
ought not to have done, and left undone many things they ought to 
have done; and the rest of us may not much differ with him as to 
the acts he condemns or the remissness he complains of. From such 
men, however, we have, it may be, got quite as much of good as we had 
reason to expect, while, as to what hangs over, we are far from urging 
on an ability for evil which to mischievous inclination brings the aid 


1 We are too apt to forget what the first Reform Act really did. No fewer than 
fifty-six boroughs in England were wholly, and thirty-six others partially, disfran- 
chised, while forty-two new boroughs were created, some to return two members, 
others one member only. Many of the entirely disfranchised boroughs were places 
without any inhabitants at all. 
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of an obedient majority. Mr. Lowe cannot think worse of the state 
of the law than Mr. Bright; but who made the ‘hideous confusion ’ 
of which the former complains—the wolf that occupied an ante-reform 
position on the bank of the stream, or the lamb to which the tainted 
waters subsequently came down ? 

Another thing which cannot be denied is, that ten years after 
the admission of householders in boroughs to a vote we have the Con- 
servatives in power and numerically strong. Well, is it so very 
marvellous that since Mr. Disraeli had the wit to confer the boon, it 
should have been so used as to raise the giver to power and to the 
peerage? Explain the facts as men may, no fair man of whatever 
class would think of saying that the new franchise ought to have 
been bestowed or withheld according to the supposed political bias 
of those waiting to receive it. I feel certain that the Liberal work- 
ing men will be content with their fair and equal chance with the 
Conservative working men at the next general election. Ido not take 
so despairing a view of the political prospect as to join chorus with Mr. 
Lowe in the jeremiad that ‘ the lowering of the household franchise in 
towns has proved the greatest misfortune that has happened to the 
Liberal party in the memory of man, and is only to be excused by 
that which all Liberals—but himself and Mr. Goschen—headed by 
their Leaders in both Houses of Parliament now join to propose. 
This lugubrious tone reminds me of the old lady who, when asked 
how she did, answered that she was not so well to-day as she was 
yesterday, and knew she should be still worse to-morrow. 

It were presumptuous, after what Mr. Gladstone has written, to 
answer Mr. Lowe on the point of ‘that great idol of superficial 
thinkers, the passion for equality.’ At any rate, the member for the 
London University is in no danger of falling into that form of idolatry. 
His aspirations are for a pantheon where he will have a niche, an 
Olympus in the serene heights of which he and a few others may sit 
together in heavenly places, leaving the rabble of humanity far beneath 
their feet, provided, that is, they can settle among themselves who 
shall take the seat of Jupiter, and who do the talking in the charac- 
ter of Mercurius. So far as sublunary things are concerned, Mr. 
Lowe’s main anxiety is to ‘raise the standard of senatorial ability,’ 
in respect of which we are now putting up, it seems, ‘ with a second- 
hand article.’ Was then the ‘ unreformed’ House of Commons so 
very fruitful in men of the Ulysses stamp? There were giants in 
those days; and in our own there is, as I have suggested, at least 
one. But supposing that the Pitts, the Foxes, the Sheridans, and 
the Cannings were as remarkable for their eloquence as some of them 
were for their insobriety, what came of it all? What was the country 
better for it? That Nestor of the Liberal party, John Russell, did 
more for England than all of them put together, for he it was that 
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initiated the series of degenerative ‘changes’ which torment the 
soul of Robert Lowe. 

I shall take leave of this masterly but equally masterful objector, 
and also bring these remarks to a close, in one more reference to what 
Mr. Lowe has observed at the end of his able but, as I think, sophis- 
tical article. Dragging in ‘the subject of intemperance,’ as if it 
marked but one class of the community, and declaring that, in his 
ample, without being always choice, vocabulary, ‘no words can be 
found strong enough to paint the degradation of those classes to 
some of whom it is the pride of the orator to have given the franchise, 
and to the rest of whom it is his wish to give it —be his authority 
for so saying what it may—he calls upon our senators to admit that 
‘if these classes are fit to be trusted with the supreme power in the 
State, they may also be trusted with the gratification of their own 
tastes and appetites; or if they are not to be so trusted, that they 
who have not the most ordinary control over themselves are scarcely 
qualified for supreme control over others.’ Alas! alas! for our de- 
generacy since the rage for reform set in! Prior to that era, every 
election to a seat in the House of Commons was a scene of perfect 
sobriety from beginning to end. Candidates and voters vied with 
each other in scrupulous abstinence from every kind of intoxicating 
drink. Neither before, nor during, nor after the election, was any 
candidate or any of his supporters seen the worse for liquor. There 
was neither bottling of voters, nor drawing of beer, nor unbottling of 
wine. As for broken heads, this was a casualty never known. Riot 
came in with reform, and excess with the ballot; the two together 
having become twin authors of ‘ confusion and every evil work.’ 


GEORGE Porter. 
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THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


Wuatever fate may be in store for Turkey, or whatever may be the 
issue of the present war—whether the end of it still sees the descend- 
ant of the Caliphs seated at Constantinople, or driven across the 
Bosphorus to take up a more congenial abode in the ancient city of 
Bagdad—the result of all these troubles which have beset the Ottoman 
Empire for the last two years must be some substantial amelioration 
in the condition of all races on the European side of the Bosphorus 
and Propontis; and the question naturally presents itself, by whom 
are these things to be effected, or what possibility is there of finding 
the right man ? 

I desire to sketch the life of one of the greatest men that Turkey 
has produced in modern times—a man still in the prime of life and im 
the fullest vigour of intellect; a man with one fixed and dominant, 
almost domineering, idea, with that singleness of resolve which alone 
in this world works out great ends, and which in this instance cannot 
fail to leave its mark on, or perhaps entirely alter, the complexion of 
the hydra-headed Eastern Question. But to appreciate the qualities 
which have made this man so remarkable in our time, or to estimate 
the force of character which has been necessary to raise him from the 
lowest steps of the ladder to such a perilous height that he became 
a terror to his sovereign and a Power in Europe, we must take into 
consideration the enormous mass of ignorance which overlaid every 
effort in an upward direction; we must picture to ourselves the long 
centuries of depravity, self-interest, and immorality against which 
his reforms were levelled; and we must remember that his plan was. 
to take away power from the most despotic ruler on the earth, and 
to check the shameless frauds of the most irreclaimable oligarchy 
whose existence has ever polluted the pages of history. We must 
remember, also, that in Turkey it is impossible for a man to climb 
into the high places of State without making use of many of those 
people as stepping-stones at whose very existence the reformer strikes 
his first blow. In such a land the reformer is beset by foes on all 
sides. Extravagance and self-indulgence see the sources from which 
they obtained the means of living the life they love dried up, and 
tremble lest their perfidy and evil-doing be dragged to light. These 
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and many similar circumstances can be adduced to show that for a 
man, loving right for right’s sake and striving after a better state of 
things, to force his way to the summit of power, he must be of no 
ordinary calibre. It is such a man, and such a life, that is presented 
for our reflection in Midhat Pasha, late Grand Vizier of Turkey, now 
an exile in neglect and obscurity. 

In all the blood-stained annals of Turkish history there are few 
years more bloody than 1822. It was the year of the great massacre 
in the island Scio, when, in revenge for having been beleaguered in 
his castle, the Turkish governor, with the aid of the fleet and an army 
of regulars, slaughtered men, women, and children to the number of 
25,000, delivered the whole island to indiscriminate pillage, burnt all 
the villages, and led away captive to their harems, to suffer the most 
ignominious fate, upwards of 35,000 of the best and fairest of the fair 
daughters of Greece. In this year was born at Constantinople of 
respectable parents Midhat, his father being at the time a Cadi, and 
having the reputation of an upright and learned judge, according to 
his lights and opportunities. Midhat’s education seems to have been 
conducted almost exclusively by his father, who appears to have had 
some dim glimmerings of what things should be, though he at the 
same time accepted the existing fitness of them, as far as his position 
of magistrate was concerned and the emoluments which flowed there- 
from. 

At twelve years old Midhat was first brought into contact with 
Government officials in the capacity of a kind of usher of a chamber, 
and latterly as an inferior order of scribe. An amusing anecdote is 
related of him in this his first occupation, and, though it also admits 
of an interpretation disadvantageous to himself; is too good and too 
typical to be lost. A certain Jew, who had a case before the court 
over which Midhat’s father presided, and having no absolute conviction 
that if justice triumphed he would gain it, bethought him of seeing 
how far a small bag of gold, accompanied by a few plain hints, de- 
posited in the hands of the intelligent young boy, might further his 
cause. But young Midhat pondered gravely on the righteousness of 
the proceeding, and, finding that he evolved no satisfactory conclusion 
from his own thoughts, proposed the difficult matter, in the course of 
conversation with his father, as an abstract question. The advice of 
the worthy Cadi was that in such a case the money should be handed 
over to the judge without his being informed from whence it came, 
that thus, whilst judgment would be impartially given, the briber 
would be punished if he lost his case, and could clearly afford to lose 
his money if he gained it. So at night, with profound faith in his 
excellent father’s judgment, whose experience in these matters entitled 
him to every consideration, young Midhat left his bag of gold lying 
by his father’s side ; and shortly afterwards, the case being decided, 
had cause to recognise the wisdom of his father’s views, for the Jew 
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again approached him, but this time with a small present for himself, 
in a rapture of irrepressible grins and with a forefinger on the flat of 
his nose, after the oily fashion of his race in all lands. 

We can imagine how these early introductions in the ways of the 
world must have opened the mind of young Midhat. Nor need his 
observations have been limited to the narrow sphere of the Law 
Courts, being surrounded as he was by every conceivable form of cor- 
ruption and roguery in the public department in which he was em- 
ployed. The eternal system of backsheesh must have occurred to the 
same mind that hesitated as to the application of the Jew’s bag of 
gold as something not altogether right. He must have seen the weary 
waiting of the poor and penniless in the antechambers of the great, 
in contrast with the pushing, blustering swagger of the rich. Then, 
as now, the crouching, timid, and starving widow, whose only support 
in life had fallen in some senseless fight in defence of his country, 
must have been found with her miserably thin linen wrapper scarcely 
concealing her attenuated limbs, whilst her face is veiled in the 
modest folds of the yashmak, shivering in the cold, draughty, marble 
halls of the Seraskierate, waiting to catch the eye of some one who 
will try and get her some fraction of the pay due to her dead lord 
for long years of service, to keep herself and her little ones from 
absolute starvation, His social position would have afforded him the 
opportunities of judging how iniquitous was the system of misgovern- 
ment which enabled the vilest pander to live in luxury; the cheat 
and the knave, the most notorious rogue, to live unpunished as long 
as he had money to ensure his immunity from justice ; the highest 
posts in the State hawked about like some worthless bond ; in the 
provinces a grinding tyranny under greedy and rapacious governors ; 
whilst the palace itself was conspicuous for waste, idleness, debauchery, 
and abomination. This on the one hand; on the other the famished 
and hungry widow, with her half-starved, half-naked children, types 
of the class to which they belong—oppressed, robbed, and mal- 
treated. 

When Midhat was seventeen years old Mahmoud the Reformer 
died. Abdul Medjid, who was the father of Murad and of the present 
Sultan, reigned in his stead. Mahmoud had done great things towards 
reforming Turkey, and—when Midhat was seven years old—had 
carried out one of the most courageous schemes for ridding his country 
of an intolerable military pest, by slaughtering the Janissaries, 3,000 
of whom fell on the 14th of June, 1829. But his reforms were never 
in a constitutional direction, any more than were those of the earlier 
Norman Kings of England, or their contemporaries in France. He 
was followed by a man who was a combination of nearly all the bad 
qualities of a Turk, and who has not left behind him one single mark 
for good. This was Abdul Medjid. It is true that during his reign 
certain schemes or rather details of schemes of reform, which had 
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been initiated by Mahmoud the Second, were promulgated, but, like 
every other measure of a like kind, they bore little fruit. Prominent 
amongst these was the hatti-scherif of Gulkanjé, and subsequently the 
institution of a Commission of Amelioration for the provinces. These 
commissions, which were distributed throughout the empire, had for 
function the duty of inquiring into the unlicensed robbery and 
oppression of the various valis, whose excesses during the weak rule 
of the timid and effeminate Medjid had burst out all the more 
virulently after the strong repression of his warlike father. 

To two of these commissions Midhat acted as secretary; and 
when the conflicting elements which constituted these commissions 
are considered, and when we reflect on the various interests concerned, 
it will be admitted that for so young a man it must have been a post 
of no slight difficulty. The commissions were formed of three 
members, a military man, a civilian functionary, and a ulema 
chosen by the Grand Council. A more heterogeneous compound can 
hardly be imagined. This was about the year 1845, Midhat being 
then in his twenty-fourth year; and the two places to which he was 
sent were first Konieh, and then Castamouni. With these commissions 
of inquiry or amelioration, called in Turkish medjlissi imariyé, 
Midhat, as must be evident, had an unequalled opportunity of in- 
vestigating the state of affairs in the provinces, and must have 
probed to the root the infinite ramifications of corruption which he 
found on all sides. How carefully he stored up this experience was 
practically illustrated by the wisdom of his rule of the provinces over 
which later on he was called to be governor. But, important as were 
his duties in the provinces, the wise old Rechid Pasha, who at least 
had the talent of recognising capacity, did not leave him long in this 
humbler sphere. From being the servant of these commissions he 
was made practically their master, and the immensely important 
post of Chief of the Bureau of Confidential Reports was confided to 
his care. Through his hands now passed not only the reports of his 
late colleagues the soldier, the civil servant, and the priest or lawyer 
(as the case might be), whose special duties are above described, but 
also the counter reports of the governors of the provinces, and all 
manner of underhand and secret accusations such as the Turkish soul 
loveth. 

Soon after this we find him employed in a mission to Syria to 
inquire into the finances of the country and their application, and on 
his return to Constantinople he was made second secretary to the 
Grand Council of State. Here his duties were again of a most 
delicate nature ; for, though created for the furtherance of justice, and 
intended to give security to life and property, this council was in 
reality little better than the hatching-ground of all schemes and plots, 
the very focus of intrigue, to which every corrupt governor of a province 
turned his eyes to court its members with a hope of being able to 
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stifle any reports of his malpractices which might come from the 
Commissioners of Amelioration. But an intrigue to dislodge him 
was formed in a short time, and he was dismissed from this office ; 
only, however, to rise higher in the employment of the Government. 

It can easily be conceived from the foregoing that by this time 
Midhat must have made a great many enemies. His rapid rise was 
owing to the sagacity with which he penetrated and the fearlessness 
with which he exposed the delinquencies of people high in power. 
Every successive employment which he filled was a new discovery, or 
rather disclosure, of long-standing rascality and peculation, and every 
report he made had for its object but to expose and possibly bring 
to disgrace and punishment offenders far above him in social position, 
wealth, and influence. Even in our comparatively pure administration 
of justice we can conceive its being very unpleasant for those set 
over departments to have the keenest intellect and the most subtle 
and inquiring mind probing all our weak points, showing up our 
nepotism, and laying bare the secret motives of many a decision. 
Then picture this same process going on in a land where probity is 
the rare exception, where oppression, robbery, and violence are the 
ordinary accomplishments of the upper class, and where life is so 
precarious that you insult a man if you refuse to drink coffee whenever 
he likes to offer it to you. 

The new post to which Midhat was appointed was one requiring 
an entirely different order of qualities from those he had hitherto 
displayed to fill successfully. Disturbances had broken out in 
Thessaly and the Epirus, and in the countries bordering on Albania, 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the land was overrun by all kinds of 
riff-raff and vagabonds, Russian agents, Slave committees, and Greeks, 
whose patriotism was chiefly displayed in robbing and murdering 
unoffending Turks. With her hands full in the Crimea—for it was 
at that period that these disturbances began—Turkey was put to 
great extremities to repress these bands of lawless ruffians, and in a 
fortunate hour the choice of the man who should be employed in this 
difficult undertaking fell on Midhat. He was appointed in this 
capacity to Roumelia, where, in addition to the above-mentioned 
‘ gens de sac et de corde,’ he had to deal with the Circassians, then, 
as now, the curse of the country, the great dread that looms over 
Turkey—a set of merciless, inhuman ruffians, living on and for rapine 
alone, devoid of every feeling that makes man human, and parting 
with the fairest of their daughters for money to the Turk, to be made 
the slaves of their sensuality. According to M. le Duc, as early as 
1854 the Circassians in Turkey and on the frontiers of Greece 
numbered 500,000. In 1864 they had increased to 700,000, and in 
1867 were supposed to be not less than 1,200,000 men, women, and 
children. They were voluntary exiles from their homes in Asia as 
the Russians advanced, preferring a life of free and unrestricted 
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plunder to conscription in the Russian army. The steps taken by 
Midhat were prompt and effective. In a short time the roads became 
again safe. The detached bands of brigands were hunted down and 
shot ; the bodies of the underhand and sneaking agents of secret 
societies swung warningly from hundreds of gibbets; whilst by every 
possible outlet fled in precipitate haste the vermin of foreign 
intrigue. 

Such services as these could not be ignored. Ina short time he 
was recalled to Constantinople, and became a member of the Grand 
Council at the age of thirty-five, and was soon after given the 
temporary governorship of Bulgaria. At this period of her history 
Turkey, weakened by efforts to resist the Russian invasion of 1854-55, 
had arrived at a state of disorder in the provinces which, even for her, 
was almost insupportable. Every kind of evil that can afflict a 
country was to be found in an aggravated degree, where a Government, 
at best weak-minded and inconsistent, had fallen into an almost 
incurable condition of palsy and decay. For the Christian popu- 
lation there was not even a semblance of justice ; and the dark story 
of the young Bulgarian girl Nedrella, whether true or not, can be 
confidently accepted as a type of what was going on. Her dreadful 
story hardly bears repetition. Dishonoured and strangled, and by 
some said to have been impaled, this unfortunate girl’s fate must 
remain a mystery, except for those who can find it in their minds to 
accept Turkish official evidence. The blame was at the time dis- 
tributed between a certain Pasha and his cook. 

The bitter state of feeling that this and kindred crimes created 
amongst the different races—the plots and intrigues of foreign 
emissaries who employed as their ready tools a clergy at once the 
most brutish, idle, and superstitious that ever disgraced any creed—a 
country without roads or proper means of communication—without a 
police; or if with a police only worse off, as the efforts of these 
gentry consisted chiefly in screening malefactors—with vast forests 
and impenetrable mountain passes, to which any robber or murderer 
could escape, and feel sure of a hearty welcome from his confréres 
already collected there in bands—with magistrates and judges who 
openly accepted bribes, governors who ground out unlawful taxes, and 
remitted not a tenth to the central Government— it was to such a 
province, Bulgaria, that the young statesman was sent to restore 
order. 

A great deal has been said of his violent measures of repression ; 
and I have heard stories of his partiality and unfairness that would 
stagger one in a belief in any human virtue had I not found out that 
the very atmosphere of Turkey is redolent of falsehood, and the very 
ground saturated with lies. Still Iam inclined to believe that in 
his own strong, plain, straightforward way he did his country an 
enormous service. Europe in general, and of course Russia in par- 
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ticular, were indignant at some of the measures adopted—as instance 
the cordon drawn on the Servian frontier, all ingress and egress for 
anybody being forbidden for twenty days, and at every mile or so the 
establishment of a blockhouse with soldiers of the regular army in 
garrison—the prevention of political assemblies, sentries on church 
doors, and so forth. These and many other expedients which he 
adopted may naturally be objected to as very unconstitutional ; but it 
is absurd to suppose that, in a country suffering from such almost 
incurable moral disease as I have attempted to describe, any but the 
most violent remedies would be effective. Peace and order were 
re-established ; and amongst other good things that Midhat did, he 
was sufficiently confident of his own judgment to set at liberty 
upwards of 500 wretched people whom he had found in the prisons, 
accused of being dangerous emissaries of a foreign Power, but whom 
he rightly deemed to be but ill-advised dupes. The chiefs of these 
plotters and intriguers, however, did not fare so well, and were 
despatched to join the company of those whom we have seen gracing 
the gibbets of Roumelia in an earlier portion of this history, very 
much to the disgust of their patrons beyond the Danube (if we may 
believe there was any sincerity in their diplomatic lamentations at 
that time), and to the alarm of their confederates, who hardly knew 
where to fly for shelter, their panic being naturally heightened by the 
consciousness that each one of them in himself was ready to sell all 
or any of the others, and that they thus stood surrounded by unseen 
pitfalls, false friends, and a host of equally inconvenient circumstances. 

After these things Midhat paid a short visit to Europe, where he 
studied attentively the different constitutions that presented them- 
selves to him. He would seem to have admired most the French 
system, which is explainable to a certain extent from his thorough 
knowledge of the French language, and also that as an observant 
student of history, and with a view to its practical application in his 
own country should opportunity offer, he must have seen that liberty 
in Turkey would only be acquired by some such violent paroxysms as 
France had been obliged to undergo instead of the slower but more 
sure stages of our emancipation. 

After these travels Midhat became first secretary of the Grand 
Council, where he did good work. In 1860 he was appointed 
governor of the province of Nisch and the provinces of Uscup and 
Prisvend. He was created Pasha at the same time. _ He was now in 
his thirty-ninth year. 

It is mere weariness and waste of space to say that these provinces 
were in the last stage of misery and misgovernment ; that there were 
no roads worthy of the name, no schools, no commerce, no security 
of life; that robbers infested the more lonely parts, and that the god 
Backsheesh, if propitiated, would allow them to carry on their 
depredations under the very nose of Kaimacam or Zabtieh ; that tithes 
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were unlawfully taken ; and that everybody, in spite of Mahmoud the 
Reformer, in spite of Abdul Medjid, his tanzimat, his hatti-scherif, 
of Aziz and his commissioners, did pretty well what they liked, 
and a great deal what some of the weaker portion of the community 
did not like. But Midhat Pasha was not the man to allow these 
things to go on, not only as being unjust, but also as derogatory to 
his own honour as governor—which sentiment, par parenthése, we 
may remark has always been a leading feature in all his actions. 
He cannot brook interference, and never has submitted to contradic- 
tion. 

But we here find him acting in quite a different manner from that 
in which we have seen him at work in Roumelia and Bulgaria in the 
suppression of brigandage, or ferreting out incipient rebellion. He 
now sets to work, in the most orderly and systematic manner, with 
the laws of his country, such as they were, for his guide. No ruler 
could have governed more constitutionally, and indeed it is not too 
much to say that in Turkey none ever attempted anything so legal 
and just before. He attacked all kinds of malpractices in the admini- 
stration of justice; he introduced Christians into the local governing 
bodies, from which they had hitherto been excluded. This should 
particularly be borne in mind. It was a notable departure from all 
precedent, and was an earnest of the policy he would pursue hereafter. 
He also organised a post, and a very effective police, whom we may 
imagine found plenty of occupation. Nor, whilst attending to the 
moral wants of his Pashalic, was he unmindful of its material interests. 
In all directions the means of communication were put in order, 
bridges repaired, roads made, and fountains rebuilt. Throughout his 
government a sense of security and peace prevailed ; and a traveller 
who passed through these provinces at that time has recorded his 
opinion that in no part of Europe had he seen a rural population 
more contented and prosperous. 

In a short time the improved condition of his vilayet was so 
apparent, that the Sultan and the Government could not fail to take 
notice of it, and, moreover—what seems still more strange—had dis- 
cernment enough to perceive that it would be better for the Empire 
generally if a similar system were carried out in all other vilayets. 
So Midhat was recalled to the capital, where the Sultan received him 
with marked honours, and informed him that he had determined to 
promulgate a law for the government of the provinces which should 
have as a basis his method of administration ; and further requested 
Midhat to associate himself with Fuad and Aali Pashas to draw up 
these laws. 

The result of the labours of these three commissioners is known 
as the Law of the Vilayets, and, if properly carried out, is adequate in 
every sense to ensure prosperity, and protect the lives and property 
of all nationalities and creeds in the Empire. It cannot be considered 
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anything but a masterpiece of legislation ; and it is astonishing to 
think that it was the work of a man born and bred under such a 
despotism as Turkey, and one whose experience in the actual govern- 
ment of the country might reasonably have led him to infer, from the 
irreclaimable condition of affairs which presented themselves to him, 
that nothing but strong and repressive measures could keep the 
people in order. I have said it was the work of one man advisedly, 
for it is well known that Fuad Pasha throughout their deliberations 
was cunningly endeavouring to insert some arbitrary Oriental 
clauses, which should nullify the whole spirit of the laws, whilst Aali 
Pasha was too weak and vacillating to have any weight in the matter. 
Thus Midhat was combating these two opposite characters during all 
his labours, and it is easy to understand how enormously his difficul- 
ties must have been increased. 

No sooner were his labours in framing these laws of the vilayet 
brought to a close, than the Sultan determined to see what the prac- 
tical application of them might produce under circumstances which 
were pre-eminently calculated to test their efficacy, and with a gua- 
rantee of their proper discharge. This was no difficult matter. In 
the first place, any part of his Empire taken at random would have 
sufficed for any number of experiments in good government without 
any risk of attributing the good results to a wrong cause; and 
secondly, amongst all his subjects, the only one who had not abused 
unrestricted power when at his disposal was the most likely to abide 
by laws and constitutional enactments. So the vilayet of the Danube 
was selected, numbering upwards of three million inhabitants, country 
and people in much the same condition in which we have seen the 
other provinces to which Midhat has been called to govern or restore 
order. But in one respect—namely, geographically—the Danubian 
vilayet was far worse off than the others, from the dangerous proxi- 
mity of countries either openly hostile, or secretly endeavouring to 
stir up rebellion and dissatisfaction. 

It is not long ago that forces were at work to disturb Bulgaria; 
and all the long chain of misery that they have entailed cannot be 
already forgotten. Nor is it the intention here to approach that in- 
tricate question, over which the clouds of doubt and impenetrable 
folds of falsehood still hang. But by whom or for whose benefit these 
intrigues and rebellions were stirred up does not alter the case as far 
as Midhat Pasha was concerned. He found these foreign emissaries 
fostering every kind of intrigue—he caught them and destroyed them, 
as I said before, like vermin. 

Peace being restored, in a short time prosperity returned. Midhat 
ruled well and wisely for three years, during which time he con- 
structed more than 2,000 miles of road, built 1,400 or 1,500 bridges, 
with schools, hospitals, and other public institutions. He scrupu- 
lously applied the laws relating to the government of vilayets, intro- 
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ducing Christians, and rigidly enforcing justice in all the newly-esta- 
blished courts. In the chief towns he inaugurated all kinds of 
reform, especially at Rustchuk, the capital of his vilayet. 

In the meanwhile throughout Turkey there was a general idea 
gaining ground that everything was not altogether as it might or 
should be. A great number of young men were returning from 
Europe with ideas more or less enlightened as to what was possible in 
a better State, and not unlike other young thinkers, both in politics 
and religion, had rather overshot the mark, and were impatient of 
what they deemed the slow and timorous steps towards reform that 
they witnessed on their return. Many, too, returned from their foreign 
schooling infinitely less fitted for places of trust than they would 
have been had they remained at home. To all the barbarous ideas of 
the East they had added the vicious and spurious notions of liberty 
which prevail in that capital to which they chiely went for instruc- 
tion. In mind and manners they became a bad copy of one of the 
most depraved classes that European civilisation has yet produced— 
the petit erevé of Paris, the gandins or fladnewrs, or by whatever name 
that most noisome animal is known. Under the sham French 
manner was plainly to be discerned the unlicked Oriental cub—not a 
bad cub in his native state, but by no means a desirable beast in this 
artificial and ill-fitting skin, however becoming that skin may be on 
its native wearers. 

Now the effect of this kind of training is very observable in many 
of the ruling men of Turkey. We must remember that as it is only 
the sons of the upper classes who come to Europe and receive this 
education, we naturally find them amongst the leading statesmen of 
the country, or rather among the aspirants to office, in the rising 
generation. In Turkey there are not as yet those many bye-paths of 
employment for the class I have described; and they all turn their 
attention to some occupation under the Government, where they 
attach themselves to some rising minister and identify themselves 
with bis interests. 

It may thus be seen that in time Midhat’s progress, and the 
proofs that were not wanting of his ultimate success, caused him to 
be the centre of all classes that wished for reform. A party was thus 
formed, called the Party of Progress, or Young Turkey; whilst natu- 
rally the remainder became to be called, though much to their 
distaste, the Party of Old Turkey. The terms Liberal and Conserva- 
tive have been applied to these two parties in the State ; but, accord- 
ing to the acceptations of those terms amongst us, it does not fairly 
describe them. They may be more properly classified as Progressive 
and Retrograde—-the latter with the ordinary cohesion of conservatism, 
but the former divided into constitutional and revolutionary sections. 
Of the former of these two sections—the constitutionally progressive— 
Midhat was and is the undeniable head and moving spirit ; and it is 
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to his misfortune that, with something similar to the desperate 
attempts at reorganisation that we see amongst the Liberal ranks of 
our own country at the present time, he thought himself bound to 
give countenance to the other and more turbulent section, hoping 
doubtless to be able, when in power, either to pitch them overboard 
or to check any inconvenient movement towards radicalism. 

Whilst Midhat was gradually bringing about this better state of 
affairs in Bulgaria, important events were going on in the capital. 
Fuad Pasha, who had become too powerful to please the Palace party, 
had been dismissed from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
party of Old Turkey, which he represented, suffered accordingly. 
This was in 1866, and in the same year Midhat was recalled to the 
capital to preside over the Council of State. Such reforms as had 
by this time gained ground in Turkey were not altogether calculated 
to allay suspicion. The party of Ultra Young Turkey were begin- 
ning to indicate a tendency to arrogate to themselves all government ; 
and, indeed, so far had this spirit gone that a very intelligent writer, 
General Khérédine, did not hesitate to say that, according to his 
judgment, the non-Mussulman portion of the party of Young Turkey 
were bent on upsetting the authority of the Sublime Porte. Now 
Midhat wished for all the apparatus of Constitutional Government, 
but for anything like radical subversion of the Supreme Government 
he was not prepared. 

His labours as President of the Council of State were varied, 
embracing, as did that council, every conceivable department, admi- 
nistrative, judicial, political, social, and military. He here first dis- 
played in an eminent degree those qualities which would have fitted him 
for leader of a party in any legislative assembly in Europe—patience, 
tact, untiring good humour, astonishing quickness in reply, powerful 
memory, and great oratorical powers. In that heterogeneous assembly 
where men of all sects, creeds, and nationalities in the Empire met, he 
was able to preserve harmony and to enforce proper behaviour. 

But the comparatively peaceful occupation of presiding over this 
mixed assembly—where Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews had to be 
constrained into harmony, where the most complex questions of 
administrative legislation were continually settled by his own sole 
decision—was not to be enjoyed long by this ubiquitous statesman. In 
the midst of those labours a fresh revolt broke out in Bulgaria. In 
his government of the Danube he had been succeeded by a weak- 
minded man from whose feeble fingers soon slipped the reins that 
Midhat had held so firmly and yet so justly. Disaffection and secret 
revolt again began to rear their ugly heads ; brigands took heart and 
came out of their lurking places in the Balkans. It has been stated 
that a week after the departure of Midhat the country rogds,within 
ten miles of Rustchuk were infested by highwaymen, ' Midhat was 
again sent to restore order; and it is needless to say, with what we 
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have already seen of him, that he most promptly and effectively carried 
out his injunctions. 

I am perfectly aware that he has been here also considered un- 
necessarily harsh and violent, and that the conspirators had hardly 
time to look round before they were caught, tried, condemned, and 
executed. There are most ludicrous stories of the various disguises 
that were attempted in order to escape detection ; and though I cannot 
vouch for the truth of them, having only heard them on hearsay 
evidence, still, from the general probability of them, I am inclined 
to give them credence. On one occasion a poor decrepit old woman 
came to the Pasha’s secretary to say that she and her son had been 
robbed, and her son murdered ; that she had overheard the murderers 
mention the place to which they were going; and that if she was 
accompanied by the police she would doubtless be able to identify 
them. The place she mentioned was near the Servian frontier, and 
thither she was conducted. But something aroused the suspicion of 
her escort ; and, putting off her yashmak, they saw the stubbly growth 
of a three days’ beard, and promptly conducted their charge back to 
Rustchuk, where the poor old woman was soon identified as a most 
noxious agent from Bucharest who had long been ‘ wanted.’ In the 
early dawn of the following day, still in his woman’s attire, he 
dangled from the ordinary Turkish tripod—no doubt a ghastly and 
horrible spectacle, and a terrible warning to his brother mischief- 
makers. 

These things brought to a satisfactory close, Midhat returned 
again to Constantinople, but not to remain there long. In his absence 
intrigues had been hatched behind his back by many whose direct 
interest lay in perpetuating the existent state of affairs. He was 
appointed governor of the province of Bagdad, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the city of that name so associated with our earliest memories 
in the Arabian Nights. 

The city of Bagdad has long since seen its glory depart ; and its 
dwindled population, now not numbering 100,000, live, like a shrivelled 
remnant of what they once were, inside the walls of the ancient city 
of the Caliphs. The population is a mixed breed of many incongruous 
elements from the earliest Assyrian races, down through long lines 
of Persian, Greek, Arabian, Mogul, and Turkish ancestors, inter- 
mingled in later days by Jews, Armenians, Syrians, and even a few 
Europeans. From the earliest days of its foundation by Al Mansour, 
the second of the Abasside Caliphs, in 763, to the time of the storm- 
ing, sack, and massacre by Holagon, grandson of Ghenkis Khan, in 
1259, it had been the seat of empire and the home of civilisation. 
But the inroad of the barbarian Moguls soon reduced it to a very low 
level; and much in this condition it has remained ever since, not 
being greatly the better for the Turkish rule, which began in 1638, 
during the reign of Murad the Fourth—that Sultan who succeeded a 
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strangled brother, and was followed by a strangled brother, whose 
uncle had been deposed, and whose nephew was forced to resign. 

On arriving at Bagdad, Midhat Pasha soon found that he had no 
sinecure in the government of this province. From its distance from 
the capital and by the accident that it had come to be considered a 
kind of banishment for misbehaving Pashas, this province was pro- 
bably in a worse condition than any other in the Ottoman Empire. 
Rebellion was here, as in Bulgaria, the normal condition of affairs, 
and each petty Arab chieftain considered himself independent of the 
Sultan, or only, at best, recognised him as the descendant of the 
Caliphs and as head of the faith. The country called Nedj was par- 
ticularly turbulent; and against these warlike people Midhat at once 
despatched expeditions which he carefully planned himself, and super- 
intended their preparations. In a short time he had reduced most 
of these Arabs to a state of obedience, and, much after the manner of 
an old Roman governor, sent the chiefs to do obeisance to their 
sovereign at the capital. The pacification of these troublesome people 
has been most opportune for the Sublime Porte; for, had it not been 
effected before the outbreak of the present war, it might seriously 
have complicated matters for Turkey, whose hands are already incon- 
veniently full. 

It is not necessary to follow the steps he took to regenerate this, 
as other provinces. In addition to the methods he adopted elsewhere, 
he here promoted many commercial enterprises, such as a cloth or 
linen manufactory, steamers on the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the 
Persian Gulf. But one instance of his firmness and courage deserves 
to be related, and alone, in my judgment, pre-eminently distinguishes 
him from the ordinary type of man who becomes successful in public 
life. As a story of promptness and decision, it is worthy of standing 
by the side of the most intrepid acts of history, whilst at the same 
time it showed those rarer qualities of cool, calculating nerve and 
implicit self-reliance which more than the most reckless valour achieve 
great ends. 

The laws of recruiting were naturally very much objected to by the 
turbulent inhabitants of Bagdad, and it was not easy to make them 
understand, or at least recognise, the justness or even the necessity of 
their being called away to serve the Padisha in his quarrels with people 
so remote as Bulgarians, Wallachians, Servians, or Montenegrins. In 
many parts they absolutely refused to draw lots, and, when drawn, still 
more obstinately refused to join the depots of the regiments. Severe 
measures had to be adopted, and these were seized on and converted 
into capital by the innumerable enemies that the reforms he was intro- 
ducing had raised around the governor. At last things became so 
serious that a general outbreak was imminent, and threats of the 
most alarming nature, inflammatory placards, and every other means 
of raising the populace were resorted to. But Midhat remained 
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impassive, watching the critical time, and then, cool, prudent, and 
confident, took his ‘measures. Secretly he issued orders for certain 
battalions of regulars, on whom he thought he could rely, to be dis- 
tributed in different quarters of the town—the Turkish, Christian, 
Jew, Arab, and Armenian ; and to the commanding officers he gave 
orders as to how to act on a given signal. He then arranged for the 
bridge of boats which spans the Tigris, and divides Bagdad in two, 
to be suddenly severed, and ordered the steam to be got up in one of 
the river boats. Whilst these preparations were being made, he 
assembled the members of the Provincial Council in the grand court 
of the Konak, and when he saw them all seated in due order of pre- 
cedence, he arose, and addressed them thus :— 

Gentlemen,—I give you two hours to quell the disturbances, for which I hold 
you personally responsible to myself. I amaware to what extent you have fostered 


them, and have taken my steps accordingly. If in two hours peace is not restored, 
I will hang every one of you and retire to Constantinople, leaving directions that 


the entire city shall be burnt. 


The effect of such a speech, coupled with the unflinching determi- 
nation of the man’s expression, was instantaneous. Though many 
amongst his hearers were neither cowards nor faint-hearted, still they 
stood aghast at the suddenness of the alternative offered them, and 
were awe-stricken with the certainty that it was no idle threat. 
Stunned, startled, and amazed, they hastily quitted his presence, and, 
galloping to all parts of the city, by threats and persuasion they 
restored order. In the evening Midhat invited them all to his Konak, 
and never made the most distant allusion to the events which had 
nearly been so appallingly tragic. 

We now come to a period of extraordinary vicissitudes in the life 
of Midhat Pasha, a parallel to which could not be found in any but 
a country such as Turkey, where all delicacy in the pursuit of place 
is cast to the winds, and where perfidy and bad faith from below, and 
shameless ingratitude from above, are the rule. 

Abdul Aziz at this time had for Grand Vizier the most retrograde 
of Turks, a blind, narrow-minded fanatic, greedy of wealth, greedy of 
power, merciless in his hates, treacherous in friendships, untractable, 
venal, and unscrupulous. In his dull mind there was no place for 
any other scheme of government but the old despotism of Turkey in 
bygone days, and in his overweening egotism he could see no hand 
but his to steer the battered and worn-out hulk clear of the rocks 
and quicksands that beset her on all sides. This man was Mahmoud 
Nedim. 

It was not without deep concern that Midhat saw how things 
were going on in the capital, and heard from the friends who still 
remained true to him in his banishment at Bagdad that, in addition 
to all his backslidings in the paths of reform, the Grand Vizier had 
become the tool of the Russian ambassador. It was about this time 
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that the most violent desire had seized the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, to 
divert the succession from its legitimate course, in order that his son 
should reign after him instead of the eldest male of the Imperial 
family, Murad. It has been said that the Khedive countenanced this 
departure from the usual course; and there is the strongest reason to 
suppose that Russia was quite willing even to aid with an armed 
force in carrying out the plan, in consideration of some slight con- 
cession made to her, such as Batoum. If in future ages it hecomes 
possible for the historian to unmask all the secret motives that were 
at work in Turkey in that portentous year, it will assuredly be dis- 
covered that the treason which became so rampant in the reign of 
the present Sultan, and which culminated in the disgrace of those 
arch-traitors, the late Serdar Ekrem, Abdul Kerim, and Redif Pasha, 
began to be hatched with a view to the succession of Abdul Aziz’s 
son. 

But there were wiser heads who could foresee, and who endeavoured 
to mould these things as they wished—with what success, at this stage 
of the war, is not yet ascertainable. Amongst these wiser heads there 
can be little doubt that posterity will count that of Midhat Pasha. 
To his clear, far-seeing judgment it was manifest that things were 
going hopelessly and irretrievably wrong, and with the inflexible 
courage which had always distinguished him he addressed strong 
and earnest remonstrances to his sovereign—no safe task with such 
a violent, ruthless, and despotic character as Abdul Aziz, or with such 
bitter and unrelenting enemies to hound him on to remove out of 
their path this everlasting stumbling-block. The result was that 
after a second missive of this nature an order was sent to Midhat 
Pasha to retire into banishment, of a still more undignified descrip- 
tion, to Angora. But before this order had time to reach him, 
Midhat, seeing how desperate was the state of affairs, had of his own 
accord, and unauthorised by the central Government, set out for the 
capital, and suddenly and unexpectedly dropped like a thunderbolt 
amongst all the plots and intrigues of this ill-conditioned crew. 

It is a singular example of how the presence of a strong, fearless 
character dominates over weaker minds, that Abdul Aziz, who was 
the embodiment of merciless cruelty, and Mahmoud Nedim, who 
certainly did not lack courage, were afraid to assail this man when 
thus completely in their power. Possibly the whole history of Turkey 
would have been written differently if these two had had the courage 
to return to the traditions of their country in the ‘ good old days,’ 
and had bowstrung, beheaded, or poisoned this inconvenient patriot, 
this self-ordained mentor. 

Though, however, they had not the courage to remove this ob- 
stacle, they determined that some bye-path should be found to pass 
by it, and Midhat was shortly appointed to the Governorship of 
Adrianople. But he was not to be got rid of so easily, and before 
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quitting the capital he demanded an audience of Abdul Aziz, 
which, though violently opposed by the Grand Vizier, was granted. 
Midhat approached the sovereign with profound respect, and then, 
drawing himself up, addressed him in the most powerful language 
of warning. He briefly reviewed the condition of the Empire, and 
did not hesitate to indicate the true causes of the rottenness which 
was undermining the crumbling fabric. He warned him of depart- 
ing from the tradition of succession; he urged him to look well to 
what kind of people he was thus recklessly entrusting the destiny 
of the Ottoman Empire; nor did he hesitate to denounce them as 
traitors and intriguers, whose infamous conduct would bring the 
Crown itself into disrepute and odium. With a fral word of 
warning he bowed himself out of the Presence; and as he left the 
palace his friends, astonished at his temerity and trembling for his 
fate, crowded round as though to take a parting farewell of a doomed 
man. But he himself was composed and placid, ready to front any 
ill which might befal him, not recking much what that fate might 
be as long as he acquitted himself of his duty. Throughout the 
whole of that day he displayed no kind of emotion, though men came 
and went who told him what was going on at Court, namely, the 
most rancorous importunities for his death. But he was destined 
neither then to leave the capital, nor much less lose his life, and a 
few short hours saw him at the very pinnacle of power, the second 
person in that vast Empire, with the lives of his late foes lying in the 
palm of his hand. Like Belshazzar, Abdul Aziz knew the modern 
Daniel had spoken truth—‘ whom he would he slew, and whom he 
would he kept alive ; whom he would he set up, and whom he would 
he put down. His heart was lifted up, and his mind hardened in 
pride.’ Midhat was made Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim dismissed. 

To understand the next three months in Midhat’s career, or 
rather to have the key to his rapid fall from power, an idea must 
be formed of what the real influence is of that party which, always 
in office, is only to be recognised by the harm it does. This party 
without portfolios is called the Palace party, and is headed by whatever 
rogue becomes most necessary to the vices or most unscrupulous in 
carrying out the secret behests of the sovereign. In theory this 
power should reside in the hands of the Sultan’s private secretary, 
and in practice it often does; but like other monarchs, such as Louis XI. 
of France, they employ even barbers and worthless minions of the 
harem in this dishonourable service. This at once opens the portals 
for a flood of intrigue and secret machinations, and influences ap- 
parently the most insignificant are brought to bear with crushing 
weight. A beautiful slave, or irascible vixen of a Sultana—a petted 
favourite or a passionately loved child—have all in their turns brought 
about great changes, elevated the most infamous or doomed the most 


deserving. 
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To some such influence as this, and to the very plainly announced 
hatred which Abdul Aziz had for any reform which was destined in 
the remotest degree to curtail his prerogative, or put a check on 
his reckless expenditure, Midhat owed his fall. Indeed it was an 
impossible situation for any man of his unyielding disposition. He 
could not truckle and refused to fawn, and from the day of bis first 
appearance as Grand Vizier to the day of his fall he found himself in 
constant opposition to the will of the monarch. 

After a short time he was made Minister of Justice, but, being 
baulked in every attempt at the introduction of reform in this de- 
partment, he sent in his resignation, and was soon afterwards sent as 
governor to Salonica. However, such rustication as this did not 
suit him, and he returned to Constantinople to live quietly and un- 
employed, but keenly watching current events, until 1875, when he 
again accepted the Ministry of Justice. 

But in a short time he again quitted the post—for much the 
same reasons as those which induced him to resign on the last 
occasion, except that matters were even more accentuated by this 
time, and that events were hurrying along with terrific impetuosity 
to that last great tragedy, when, unwept and unbeloved, his despotic 
sovereign, at whose nod statesmen and generals trembled, was poked 
away unhonoured and unattended, like a dead dog, into a nameless 
grave, every evidence of his power broken and scattered to the winds, 
his son a fugitive or a prisoner, and his very concubines disposed of 
to any who would take them. 

By this time another man had made his appearance as Grand 
Vizier, Hussein Avni, whose fate in that land of blood was far more 
tragic, because less merited, than his master’s. It was this man and 
Midhat who plainly saw that there was no chance for Turkey but in 
the dethronement of Abdul Aziz. After many more fruitless appeals 
to that obstinate sovereign, after vainly urging on him the absolute 
necessity of reform, and tinding him still immovable, they determined 
he should reign no longer. The steps they took were well planned, 
and, as might have been expected from such a man as Midhat, were 
prompt and effectual, and the nation discovered that it had a new 
ruler before the faintest glimmering of any change had been pre- 
dicted. It is true that the discontent was universal, and that violent 
meetings had been held, but no one really anticipated such a bold 
stroke. 

On the 31st of May 1876 the Dolmabatche Palace was surrounded 
by troops—troops penetrated into the inner courts of the palace, and 
Suleiman Pasha informed the Sultan that he was deposed, and that 
he must give up his palace to his successor. It is strange how 
quietly this cruel and vindictive man obeyed the mandate, which at 
best he must have known only proceeded from a few who yester- 
day stood before him his most humble slaves. In the evening 
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Abdul Aziz, without any ceremony and surrounded only by his gaolers, 
with a pitiful cortége of no less than fifty-three boats full of women 
and harem attendants, eunuchs and caitiffs of the sort, was ferried across 
the Golden Horn to the old Seraglio, looking his last on that scene of 
surpassing loveliness which only a few hours before owned him as 
supreme lord and master. Who can tell what his thoughts and 
reflections were in that brief space before he was jostled off the scene 
for ever? Some say that the fate of rash criminals of old who un- 
guardedly entered the temple of those horrid daughters of Acheron 
and Night overtook him ; and that, bereft of reason, he put an end to 
his own most wretched life by opening the veins of his arms. But 
none but the nineteen doctors (more or less), who drew up that most 
bewildering report on the ‘Death of His late Majesty Sultan Abdul 
Aziz,’ ever believed for one moment that he had committed suicide, 
and there is the strongest presumptive evidence that he did not, 
which, coupled with the known manners and customs of the Turks, 
makes it still more improbable. Murdered or dead by his own hand, 
the treatment his body received was as disrespectful and dishonouring 
as his end had been abandoned and forlorn. A certain person who 
went to the palace where the body lay, found it propped up behind a 
door, almost nude, where it remained until the evening, when without 
any ceremony, and scarcely any attendants but the grave-diggers, it 
was buried in the grave of his father, Mahmoud the Reformer. 

Murad the Fifth, who now ascended the throne, is the son of 
Abdul Medjid, and was in his thirty-sixth year. His character 
has always been described as amiable and generous, and he has been 
generally beloved by all who knew him. But symptoms of insanity 
began to show themselves a few weeks after he began to reign, and 
all the fair hopes that had been built on the qualities of mind which 
he was known to possess were soon dashed to the ground. At first it 
was thought that the sudden elevation to such a pitch of power had 
been too much for his brain, and it was hoped that in a short time 
he might recover. But as week followed week without any sign of 
improvement, and the monarch sat gloomy and brooding, the worst 
fears began to be entertained that his case was hopeless. It has been 
said, too, that he drank to excess—no unusual vice amongst the repu- 
tedly sober Mussulmans ; for the Prophet was not sufficiently a prophet 
to foresee the simple invention of distillation, or to take steps to 
ensure his wise teetotalism being carried out by all true believers. 
Nor is it at all admissible that drunkenness amongst the upper classes 
in Turkey is a very rare thing, as has been frequently asserted by their 
admirers. I myself have known many a Pasha whose rubicund visage, 
dull eye, and trembling hand made it quite unnecessary to ask, in the 
words of the old English Madrigal, 


Oh! what gave thee that jolly red nose ? 
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I have known Pashas, who shall be nameless, whom nothing but the 
crack of doom could rouse from the deep torpor of inebriation in 
which night after night, with the enemy within 1,500 yards of 
them, they were to be discovered. I have on several occasions on 
approaching the tent, or, as was often the case, the lair, of some 
gallant old Turk, been warned off by a series of pantomimic gestures 
of some sentry, suggestive of forbidden drink and imperturbable 
slumber, which the sharp whistling shriek of a shell passing a few 
feet overhead was powerless to disturb. But, as far as the drunken- 
ness of Murad is concerned, it is only fair to say that the most impar- 
tial witnesses—people who have been associated with him in his 
youth and in his later days—have assured me that it is absolutely 
untrue that he ever drank to excess. Moreover, there is the evidence 
of a distinguished Austrian expert on insanity, that his derange- 
ment arose from natural and inherited causes; and though I have 
heard that this same medical authority gave it subsequently as his 
opinion that the disease was incurable, yet I believe there is in the 
possession of Murad’s mother (which she carefully guards) a totally 
and diametrically different opinion in writing given by this very 
doctor. How far this may be true—and it is a matter of the highest 
State importance—may never be ascertained, as it would be impos- 
sible to get at the mother of Murad in the durance in which she and 
her son are detained, and all those who could give evidence on the 
matter have been systematically banished or deported. 

How far Midbat Pasha’s information as to the real condition of 
the monarch’s mind extended is a most serious question, for if he 
knew, or even thought, there was any possibility of Murad’s re- 
covery, he stands convicted of the deepest treason ; but if he felt sure 
that the malady was irremediable, be only acted with the fearlessness 
and manliness that we have hitherto found to distinguish all his 
actions. Midhat assembles two or three of the leading men of the 
State at the house of one Houmillal Effendi at Bebek on the Bos- 
phorus. The three most important personages present are Midhat, 
Mehemet Ruschdi, the Grand Vizier, and the Sheik-ul-Islam. It is 
there decided to depose Murad. But brief as had been the reign of 
Murad, it was signalised by one of the most tragic events of modern 
days. 

On the 15th of June, in the house of Midhat Pasha, a young 
Circassian, by name Hassan Bey, a major in the army, pushed 
his way into the midst of the assembled Councillors of State, and 
deliberately shot dead Hussein Avni Pasha, Minister of War, and 
Ruschid Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs; wounded Kaiserli Ahmet 
Pasha, Minister of Marine, killed Midhat Pasha’s secretary, an aide- 
camp, and a corporal. It was generally supposed that there was no 
political motive in the assassination; and, as no other person in power 
at that time derived any immediate advantage from it, this is possibly 
the case. 
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Turkey lost in Hussein Avni one of her best statesmen—one 
whose death at that particular crisis of affairs was most unfortunate, 
leaving, as it did, the portfolio of War to fall into the hands of Abdul 
Kerim, the late Serdar Ekrem, whose treasonable inactivity has 
doubtless lost his country, and who at once lent himself to every per- 
fidious machination of the Russians on becoming Minister of War. 

When the present Sultan came to the throne Turkey was passing 
through a period of unequalled trial and trouble, and Europe, looking 
on at the internal strife, thought that nothing short of dismember- 
ment or extinction as a European Power could be the outcome of such 
difficulties. The massacres of May, as they have been called, had 
aroused universal disgust against the Turk, and sympathy for the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. Bosnia and Herzegovina were in 
open revolt, and in July the Montenegrins and Servians had also 
declared war. 

On the 2nd of September 1876 the ceremony of the girding on 
of the sword of Osman was gone through, and a few days after a hatt 
was issued to the effect that the Sultan had determined to carry out 
the reforms that had been inaugurated in the reigns of his father and 
gran‘father, but which had been allowed to disappear beneath per- 
sonal rule and maladministration in successive reigns. Mehemet 
Ruschdi was instructed to place these matters before the council 


and study in every possible way the necessary reforms, taking as their 
basis the idea of a purely national representation, the formation of a 
body of electors being their first care. 


This assembly will have the power to guarantee, without exception, the faithful 
execution of all existing laws, and those that may be promulgated, in conformity 
with the dispositions of the Chéri, for the real and genuine benefits of the land and 
nation, and to control the budget.! 


A commission of twenty-eight members, under the presidency of 
Servir Pasha, was then formed to model a new constitution. This 
commission consisted of sixteen civilians—amongst whom were three 
Christians—ten ulemas, and two military members of the rank of 
General of Division (or Ferik). This heterogeneous commission set 
itself to work with laudable activity, and in a few weeks had finished 
the plan for the representation of the people by two Chambers, an 
Assembly, and Senate. On the 28th of October the Official Gazette pub- 
lished the instructions regulating the mode of election for members of 
a provisional chamber of deputies, and shortly afterwards these instruc- 
tions were issued to the governors of the provinces. In these instruc- 
tions the proportion of representatives to the population was fixed, 
and also the number of deputies that would ez returned by each 
vilayet. Of these half were to be Mussulman, and half non-Mussulman. 

We appear to have lost sight of Midhat for some time; but, 
though he was not actually one of this commission, yet he was the 
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moving or directing spirit of it; and at his house during all the time 
of its sittings constant meetings were held, where with his eloquence 
and experience he was enabled to give the necessary impetus to its 
deliberations. 

At last the commission were in a sufficiently advanced stage of 
their labours to be able to present a definite scheme for a constitution 
to the Sultan, and a meeting was held in Midhat’s house in the first 
days of December, when the new project was read over to the Grand 
Vizier and the Ministers. At this meeting the obstinacy and illibera- 
lity of the Grand Vizier and many of the Ministers was most disas- 
trous, not only for the Turks themselves, but for all the other subjects 
ofthe Porte. The questions as to the validity of a Christian’s oath in 
the courts of justice, and of their admission into the army, had been 
much discussed during the sittings of the commission, but had been 
finally dealt with in the most liberal manner. But Mehemet 
Ruschdi, true to his obstructive instincts, determined that these 
should not form part of the new laws, and, in spite of. Midhat’s most 
violent protests, they were struck out from the new constitution. 

Ruschdi Pasha and his party thought that some of the provisions 
of the new constitution pointed at a desire to conciliate the con- 
ference then sitting in Constantinople ; but this was far from the case. 
In Midhat’s mind there was no thought of conciliating an obtrusive, 
meddlesome set of diplomats, who were reckoning without their host 
in the most egregious and offensive manner. He never for a moment 
intended to accede to any of the conditions of these self-appointed 
judges, and from the first days of their proceedings showed the most 
fixed resolve to pay no attention to them. Therefore the accusations 
of Ruschdi’s party that in introducing these provisions for the accept- 
ance of Christian evidence on oath, and the admission of non-Mus* 
sulmans into the army, Midhat was throwing a sop to the conference, 
are quite untrue and untenable. 

At this crisis of affairs Abdul Hamid, it is believed by his own 
inspiration, determined to trust the direction of affairs in the hands 
of Midhat. On the 19th of December 1876, for the second time, 
Midhat was made Grand Vizier. 

On the 23rd of that month, the hatt promulgating the Ottoman 
constitution appeared, addressed to Midhat as Grand Vizier, and 
breathing a spirit of intelligent reform which leaves nothing to be 
desired. The same day saw the ‘ constitution’ an accomplished fact, 
and, on paper, the Ottoman people were the freest and best governed 
in Europe. 

The finances of the country now rightly appeared to Midhat as 
of paramount importance, for many reasons too obvious to require 
notice. In consequence, we find before he had been a week Grand 
Vizier that the finance law of the 6th of October 1875 was abrogated ; 
which law in the eyes of Europe exceeded in enormity every other 
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crime—was it massacre, mutilation, or debauchery—-that a nation could 
commit; for it actually stopped part payment of coupons. By this 
law all custom house dues, duties on salt and tobacco, Egyptian tri- 
bute, and sheep duty were to be diverted from the righteous channel 
through which they flowed, for the payment of coupons, into a special 
and separate bureau established for this purpose. Also it was enacted 
that the dividends on the public debt and foreign loans should be 
paid half in specie and half in paper, bearing interest at 5 per cent. ; 
and that in five years’ time the coupons would again be paid as before. 
This, as has been said, Midhat immediately, and fearless of conse- 
quences, repealed, announcing at the same time that a bill would be 
prepared and presented to the General Assembly to meet the diffi- 
culty and place the finances of the country on some more satisfactory 
basis. Midhat had throughly gauged the real sentiment of Europe 
about Turkey. He knew, as all know now, that it was not the 
Bulgarian massacres that had incensed Europe against Turkey. It 
was her non-payment of her obligations. Bulgaria might have been 
another Poland for all Europe cared, if the coupons had been paid. 
Sufficient has now been said to show that Midhat began his 
career as Grand Vizier with singular ability and judgment, and with 
the most undeniable desire to set things right. Overbearing and 
imperious as Midhat often was, yet the Sultan, if he had had an in- 
sight into the true character of the man, would have hugged him to 
his breast as his dearest friend and safest support. But sinister 
influences were at work. ‘Treason was plotting against the State, 
and some of the most unblushing traitors of modern times, being 
high in royal favour, were openly arrayed against the Grand 
Vizier. These, by family ties and old associations, had constantly 
the ear of the Sultan; and perhaps in this motley group no more 
important personage was to be discovered than Jemiléh Sultan, the 
Sultan’s sister, and wife of Mahmoud Damat. Of an imperious and 
haughty disposition, she was also violent and ambitious, and she soon, 
with female sagacity, saw that the working of true reform was dia- 
metrically opposed to the interests, not only of her royal brother's 
prerogatives, but of her own more immediate concerns in the person 
of her husband, Mahmoud Damat. It has been clearly ascertained 
that from the first she endeavoured to poison the weak mind of her 
timid brother with groundless suspicions of Midhat, whom she painted 
as the unruly and unscrupulous subject, who, to further his own ends, 
had already set aside two monarchs, and at whose hands many 
believed that one of them had met his death. Moreover this astute 
Jemiléh had had the bitterest feud with the mother of Murad, also a 
clever and intriguing woman; and there is reason to suppose that 
she wished to identify Midhat with the notorious plots of Murad’s 
mother to bring about the restoration of her son. As far as we can 
ascertain there was not the smallest foundation for this, for at that 
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time Midhat would, even if he had had his choice, have preferred to 
have retained Abdul Hamid on the throne. 

In all these misrepresentations Jemiléh was powerfully aided by 
her husband Mahmoud Damat. Though born to the very backbone 
a traitor, and doubly disloyal, the force and energy of Jemiléh’s 
character kept him loyal to Abdul Hamid. During the reign of 
Abdul Azia it was perfectly well known that Mahmoud, not fore- 
seeing the prospect of Abdul Hamid so shortly succeeding his 
brother Murad, was a staunch advocate for setting aside the sons of 
Medjid for those of Aziz. To keep him steadfast in this line, he 
was bought over by the Khedive with a handsome bribe in the shape 
of a magnificent palace on the Bosphorus, which he still retains ; 
the Khedive, for some reasons best known to himself, having been 
anxious for this succession. But now that his wife’s brother sat on 
the throne, Mahmoud no more saw the advisability of the sons of 
Aziz succeeding. 

Next behind Mahmoud Damat stood Redif Pasha, though in no 
way behind him in venom and hatred of Midhat, and with many 
opportunities of instilling bad advice into the ear of the Sultan. 
The assassination of Hussein Avni had placed Abdul Kerim in the 
Ministry of War, and through his influence Redif succeeded him 
when sent to command the armies of the Danube. 

One more of Midhat’s foes must be enumerated ; the rest, though 
numerous and not unknown both personally and by documentary evi- 
dence to the writer, may be allowed to pass unnoticed. This was Abdul 
Kerim, the Serdar Ekrem. Exiled, and standing on his trial for 
treason, it is permitted to express an opinion on his conduct. The 
facts may be left to speak for themselves ; the details are too lengthy tu 
be entertained in this place. The Russian army crossed the Danube 
without a shot being fired in earnest. The Danube flotilla was 
purposely left eventually to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

These were the enemies who set to work to undermine Midhat 
Pasha’s credit with the Sultan, and that they were successful is not 
surprising. They continually harped on the peril in which the 
Sultan stood of being replaced by his imprisoned brother, and as 
early as last spring began to foment imaginary plots to scare Abdul 
Hamid into a sense of real danger. No wonder they succeeded ; 
nor does it require the evidence of innumerable eye-witnesses 
(amongst them the writer) to prove that the Sultan was in the 
most distressing condition of alarm and nervous trepidation. It 
is unnecessary to dilate on the motives of these enemies of Midhat, 
beyond what has already been said of their general characters, and 
of the instincts of self-preservation which bound together this un- 
scrupulous clique. 

And now they openly set themselves against the copetttit 
and through them Europe began to learn that no rgq “teform was 
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intended, which, indeed, was only too true as far as they could hinder 
it. Thus they did incalculable mischief to the Turkish cause, and in 
this way were successful in discrediting Midhat in the eyes of 
European statesmen. At one time they assailed the Sultan with 
ideas that Midhat was getting all power into his own hands; 
setting aside the prerogative which had been so jealously guarded by 
his ancestors, and placing power in the hands of infidels.and un- 
believers. They also, with very considerable ability, managed to 
exploitér the disaffection felt by the inhabitants of the capital and its 
suburbs, which had been produced by certain clauses of Midhat’s 
constitution, by which their immunity from military service, and 
from the tax called Verghi (income tax), was annulled. Many other 
grievances were raked up or invented, and petitions of all kinds, 
forged by the Palace party, were presented to the Sultan by every 
class and each creed of that heterogeneous population. Fanariotes, 
Jews, Armenians, each and all had their grievances, or were repre- 
sented to have them; and as Midhat was steadily applying the 
laws of the new constitution with unflinching and possibly rather 
hasty pressure, these grievances by no means abated. His abro- 
gation of the law of the 6th of October 1875 had also raised a 
hornet’s nest of malcontents about his ears; for the abolition of the 
office which had manipulated the revenue thus acquired had cast 
adrift many an employé, and dammed the channel of many a snug 
source of peculation. Without one exception every Vali of every 
Province was against the abolition of that law, for it had afforded 
them more opportunity of robbing the exchequer than when the eyes 
of a thousand creditors were on the watch to see where went the 
money. In addition to these malcontents, there were also arrayed 
against Midhat Pasha that great army of officials, in all public de- 
partments, who during the last Grand Vizierate had been allowed to 
lapse into the ‘good old style’ of the palmy days of universal 
plunder. 

Thus far for those whom we may consider as Midhat’s natural 
enemies ; and now let us turn briefly to consider another and perhaps 
far more dangerous class—dangerous because of his own creating, 
and standing in exactly the same relation to him that the worst Red 
Republicans of Belleville do to Gambetta. Indeed, having drawn 
that parallel, it is unnecessary further to dilate on the subject. 

Midhat had been the father of progress and reform, and had had, 
like all founders, followers who had devanced their leader—some from 
personal motives, but the majority from their training in a bad 
school where all kinds of spurious notions of liberty were in vogue, 
and from the latent folly in all young men who think that the gene- 
ration above them are arriére. These were not unreasonably a 
terror to the State, especially as they counted amongst them many of 
the Fanariotes, who no doubt would willingly see the Ottoman rule 
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subverted. And, with a less resolute man at the head of affairs than 
Midhat, there is no doubt that they would have been a source of real 
danger, which makes the Sultan’s folly in dismissing his Grand Vizier 
only the more unquestionable. But Midhat soon put his hand on 
these troublesome gentry, and not only refused to place them in the 
offices from which he had expelled innumerable speculators, but, very 
much to,their dismay, wrath, and indignation, drove them out of the 
country into exile. 

He thus stood alone in the Empire; and it is impossible not to 
feel sympathy with this great man on this perilous pinnacle. Had 
he been a traitor, had he been willing to buy with promises of high 
place any of the party in opposition to him, he might, by a coup 
@état have driven the Sultan into the oblivion which he so richly 
deserved, and set up in his stead that younger brother, whose high 
character for courage and amiability makes him the hope of all true 
patriots in Turkey. Compact as appeared the Palace party in league 
against him, still there was only the cohesion of self-interest ; and he 
had but to suggest to any one member of that cabal a still stronger self- 
interest, and the bonds that bound them would have fallen asunder. It 
could have been no difficult task to do this, and one often wonders that 
so astute a mind as Midhat’s did not perceive that in this would lie his 
safety. But we must give due weight to the personal character of 
Midhat himself; and prominent amongst other qualities stands a self- 
reliance so strong as to have degenerated into a supercilious egotism, 
coupled with such a haughty imperiousness, that few men would 
willingly work under him. There is abundant reason for supposing that 
he displayed this spirit in a marked degree not only in his intercourse 
with the other Ministers, but with the Sultan himself, who, weak- 
minded as he is, has an overweening idea of his own self-importance, 
and is extremely touchy as to his prerogative. We thus see another 
and a very powerful influence at work to undermine the power of 
Midhat, and, with all these brought to bear simultaneously, his fall 
no longer astonishes us. 

But we must turn to the closing scene of this brilliant career— 
closed for a time, possibly to recommence with some eventful crisis 
in the history of his country. After a stormy interview with the 
Sultan on the 4th of February 1877, Midhat had retired to his Konak, 
and, as he himself afterwards admitted, felt that the end had come. 
He found it impossible to check the backslidings of the infatuated and 
terrified monarch ; he appealed over and over again to every sentiment 
of manliness and honour that might be lurking somewhere in that effete 
mind. All appeals were in vain, and Midhat saw every attempt to 
redeem Turkey from irretrievable ruin frustrated by a party of self- 
interested traitors and importunate women. 

On the 5th of February 1877 the last state of terror was 
by the Sultan, and he ordered the dismissal, disgrace, an 
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great subject. But now his fears were only redoubled ; almost imme- 
diately afterwards it is said he repented, and endeavoured to persuade 
his triumvirate of tyrants to agree to the recall of Midhat. But 
they managed to prevent this until it was too late—until the steamer 
which carried away the exile was fairly on her journey down the Sea 
of Marmora. In his stead an amiable and utterly insignificant person 
was made Grand Vizier; indeed by those who are most intimate in 
the Court of the Sultan it is supposed he still retains that office; but 
so completely has he allowed himself to be effaced, first by one set of 
tyrants then by another, that it is no exaggeration to say that not 
one person in one hundred of the averagely well-informed know that 
Edhem Pasha is Grand Vizier. The Sultan in ridding himself of 
one dictator saddled himself with three others, men devoid of every 
spark of patriotism and dead to every sense of honour. He is now 
gathering the whirlwind, having sown the wind. 

The opinion of Europe on the fall of Midhat, after its first surprise 
was Over, was very various, as gathered from the newspapers of the 
day ; but to none was there accorded such a true insight into its real 
significance as affecting the fate of Turkey as to the Golos, with an 
extract from which I will take my leave of the illustrious statesman 
whose political career I have thus briefly followed, adding that the 
extract I quote from the Russian newspaper attaches not one whit less 
importance to his dismissal than I am induced to do myself after a 
careful study of the consequences conducted on the spot :— 

The end of the Turkish Empire in Europe has come. All that is now wanted 
is patience Russia will have time enough to save the Christians from any 
misfortune that may befall them through the fall of Turkey. It is now more to 
the advantage of Russia, as well as of the Christians, to wait and see how the 
course of Turkish decay will shape itself, than to prolong the process of dissolution 
by interference.— Golos, February 9, 1877. 


J. W. GAMBIER. 
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OUR ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. 


Way do the people of this country take so little interest in the army? 
Why is it that there is no public opinion upon so important a 
subject ? During the whole of the present century it may be said that 
there has been no interest taken in it, and no public opinion has been 
formed regarding it. Upon almost every other considerable question 
the people are generally to a considerable extent informed, but about 
our military system which swallows up millions of our revenue, and is 
never satisfied, and which exercises a wide and deep influence upon 
the social condition, well-being, and happiness of tens of thousands of 
our fellow countrymen—ay, and countrywomen—the people are in 
profound ignorance. The army appears to be the only institution in 
the kingdom which is outside of the people ; they know nothing of it, 
take no interest in it, and express no opinion upon it. For some time 
I have been asking myself, why is this? Why is there no public 
opinion on a subject that ought to be one of the first in which a free 
people should take a lively and intelligent interest, an interest which 
every people in Europe but ourselves take in their military system ? 
Parliament in this country is the servant of the public, and is not slow 
to obey its master when the latter shows he has a mind of his own and 
speaks loud enough; but as regards the army, the people simply have 
no mind, so its servant spends their money unchecked, and will con- 
tinue to do so and leave all sound army reform until the people of 
England are wise enough to think for themselves. There are to be 
found in Parliament, at the present time, probably more powerful 
interests than ever, which are opposed to the adoption of a sound 
military system; and without public opinion outside to understand, 
and support reasonable demands in the House of Commons, speeches 
in Parliament are almost a waste of time. That the reason for the 
apathy of the public should be ascertained and removed appears to me 
to be essentially necessary if the military forces of the country are to 
be placed on a sound basis. I have been seeking to ascertain the 
causes of this apathy on the part of the British public, and am of 
opinion that on investigation they are to be clearly traced to a 
Vou. III.—No. 11. H 
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distinct policy adopted in 1740, and carried out with great vigour in 
1792, and followed up to the present day. The essence of this policy 
was to withdraw the soldiers of the standing army as much as possible 
from public view and public interest by lodging them not among the 
people, but in barracks apart from them, and as dictinctly separated 
as though they were in prison, thus creating a distinct military caste. 

Prior to the adoption of this policy, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that there was a powerful public opinion controlling our 
military forces. The acceptance of this policy, however, gave this 
public opinion a heavy blow, and its consummation killed it. That 
such would be the result was clearly foreshadowed by Mr Pulteney 
in 1740, who saw that the Government, which was then, as it were, 
only taking hold of the country by the beard, would end by grasping 
at its throat, and ultimately stifling public opinion. And he was right.' 

Now let us look at what gave rise to the adoption of this ‘ bar- 
rack policy.” The people of England were always opposed to a 
standing army in time of peace, ever demanding that immediately 
after a war as many of the soldiers as possible should be sent home 
and their horses sent to graze (exactly what every nation in Europe 
but our own does at the present day!) This the Crown steadily 
evaded, and continued in time of peace to retain soldiers in pay, and 
to apportion them out among the inhabitants against the will of the 
latter. This system of billeting the soldiers on the people kept the 
question of the maintenance of an army in time of peace ever before 
the country. It was a grievance which excited great public interest, 
for it came home to every household. For more than a century and 
a half—namely, from the time of Charles I. till the close of the last 
century—it was a theme of constant discussion in every dwelling, and 
kept alive a national interest in everything connected with the military 
forces of the kingdom. 

‘The reign of Charles I. was,’ says Clode, in his admirable work on 
The Military Forces of the Crown, ‘ the commencement of the history 
of our army. Charles had reigned but three years when the billeting 
grievance became very prominent among other grievances connected 
with this system. It was urged that soldiers had been quartered on 
the inhabitants because the opinions of their representative in Parlia- 
ment were opposed to those who had imposed the billet. The House of 
Commons investigated the question, and in 1628 petitions were 
presented to the King to remove this intolerable burden, and both 


1 Mr. Pulteney said : ‘ The people have still the power to prevent or put an end to 
the keeping up of too numerous an army, and I hope they will always think of 
exercising this power before it is too late. That they may do so, Iam for keeping 
our army in their view by having the soldiers quartered among them. If the 
soldiers were all kept in barracks, the people would be insensible to their numbers, 
and might not perhaps think of reducing them by law till the army grew so nume- 
rous, and became so closely united, as to be able to support itself against the law.’— 
The Military Forces of the Crown, vol. i. p. 234. 
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Houses of Parliament made a representation on the subject in the 
Petition of Rights.’ ? 

During the reign of Charles II. the standing army continued to be 
a source of contention in the country, and remonstrance and petition 
against it followed hard upon each other. Prior to the year 1792 
the ministers of the Crown were obliged (in theory at least) to reduce 
the army to a peace establishment on the cessation of hostilities; and 
the contention between the people and the Crown was continuous, 
owing to the difficulty in inducing the latter to do its duty in this 
respect, and thus relieve the former of a burden which was felt to be 
intolerable, BUT WHICH IT IS CLEAR MAINTAINED AN ACTIVE PUBLIC 
OPINION UPON THE QUESTION. 

How to get rid of this billeting grievance and yet maintain a 
numerous. standing army, was the problem which the ministers of 
the Crown had to solve, and the solution they arrived at was the 
erection of barracks. But then barracks were also objected to by 
the people. In 1697 there was only barrack accommodation in all 
England for 5,000 infantry, and so strong was the feeling against its 
enlargement that a Government rarely submitted an estimate to 
Parliament on the subject. In 1740 the aversion of the people to 
the building of barracks was pointed out in a very emphatic manner 
by General Wade, who said, ‘That the people of this kingdom have 
been taught to associate the idea of barracks and slavery so closely 
together, that like darkness and the devil, though there be no 
manner of connection between them, yet they cannot separate them, 
nor think of the one without thinking of the other.’ 

Although this and other speeches had, perhaps, the effect of 
checking the action of the Government for a time, yet nevertheless 
the building of barracks went quietly on. Remonstrances and warn- 
ings as to the ultimate consequences were not wanting, and nothing 
could be more pertinent than the language of Blackstone upon this 


point. In 1766 he wrote :— 


An army ought only to be enlisted for a short and limited time ; the soldiers 
also should be intermixed with the people ; no separate camp, no barracks, no inland 
fortress should be allowed ; and perhaps it might be still better if, by dismissing a 
stated number and enlisting others at every renewal of their term, a circulation 
could be kept up between the army and the people, and the citizen and the soldier 
be more intimately connected together. 


In the language thus addressed to them the people of England had 


2 And whereas of late great companies of soldiers and marines have been dispersed 
into divers counties of the realm, and the inhabitants against their will have been 
compelled to receive them into their houses, and there to suffer them to sojourn 
against the laws and customs of this realm, and to the great grievance and vexation 
of the people, they do therefore humbly pray your most excellent Majesty, that your 
Majesty will be pleased to remove the said soldiers and marines, and that your 
people may not be so burdened in time to come.—7Zhe Military Forces of the Crown, 
vol. i. p. 20. 

H 2 
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not only a warning given against the evils of a barrack system, but 
a clear indication of that common-sense military system adopted by 
Prussia forty years later, and the essential principle of which is to 
manufacture the recruit as speedily as possible into a soldier, and 
return him home to civil life again. 

So the barrack policy progressed, slowly, it is true, but steadily, 
and with its progress public opinion became less and less strong. 
By 1792 the barrack accommodation in England, which, as we have 
seen, in 1697 was only capable of lodging 5,000, had increased in 
eapacity fourfold, it being (including Scotland) capable of meeting 
the wants of nearly 21,000 men. With the growth of the barrack 
system the public became less and less sensible of the number of 
soldiers maintained in time of peace, and their slackening vigilance 
was not lost sight of by the Crown; and our military authorities, who 
had long been studying the working of their new policy, in 1792 
were encouraged to take a very bold and unconstitutional step. 
They proceeded to extend the system and to cover the country with 
barracks. Let us see how this was brought about. 

In 1792 a military department of great importance was esta- 
blished wirHoUT THE SANCTION OF PARLIAMENT. This was the depart- 
ment of the Barrackmaster-General. This officer was appointed 
by a letter of service in June 1792.3 Mr. Pitt and his Government 
were resolved upon establishing barracks in Great Britain on a grand 
scale, so that in time of peace a large force might be maintained in 
spite of the people. The Government knew, however, that the House 
of Commons would never sanction such a scheme, and they deter- 
mined upon carrying it out with a high hand. First of all, as we 
have seen, they created the Barrackmaster’s department, and the 
account given of this incident by the first Barrackmaster-General 
himself reads like a romance. By what deserves to be characterised 
as a plot, in one summer’s morning the whole military policy of 
the country was so changed that thenceforward all conflict between 
the people and the Crown, all the active public opinion of the nation 
which had so distinguished the past century and a halt, was to cease 


and be at an end. 


8 The erection of military barracks before this pericd had been entrusted to the 
Ordnance Department, which was responsible to Parliament, and prepared the 
estimates for their erection, submitting them to the Lords of the Treasury, who 
were responsibie to the country.—Zhe Military Forces of the Crown, vol. i. p. 240. 

**In the month of June 1792 (being then Deputy-Adjutant-General) I was 
directed to attend at the house of Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville) at Wimbledon, 
where I found Mr. Pitt, Sir George Young, and several other persons. The con- 
versation was on the subject of erecting barracks in different parts of England, 
which it was necessary should be executed with the utmost despatch, and I was 
particularly desired to undertake the service; and being perfectly convinced from 
the situation uf tne country (with which I had been enabled to make myself inti- 
mately acquainted) of the necessity of the measure, and that it would not admit of 
delay, I next day arranged with the Secretary-at-War the mode of proceeding.’— 


Ibid. y. 245. 
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The mode of proceeding pursued by the Administration on this 
occasion was freed from all difficulty, for as the expenditure was 
to be met out of the extraordinaries of the army, the matter did 
not come before the House of Commons until a considerable sum 
had been spent on account, and the credit of the nation pledged 
to various building contractors. Freed from all the tediousness and 
uncertainty of Parliamentary sanction, the erection of barracks went 
on, however, with unheard-of vigour. The power of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary-at-War was paramount, and by their 
direct orders 203 barracks were erected, capable of accommodating 
163,000 men, 17,000 of whom were cavalry. In the twelve years 
between 1792 and 1804 about 10,000,000/. sterling were expended 
upon barracks, in direct violation of public feeling, in an uncon- 
stitutional manner, and in spite of the remonstrances of many 
leading men in Parliament. In February 1793 the question was 
brought before the House of Commons, and a resolution was sub- 
mitted against the further erection of such buildings. Mr. Fox 
spoke strongly against their increase as at once unconstitutional and 
inimical to the public interest, declaring that there was as much 
reason to be afraid of barracks then as in 1740, when Mr. Pulteney 
and Mr. Pelham protested against them. Mr. Fox further denied 
that it was the case that the building of barracks was acceptable to 
all the country, and maintained that the mixing of the soldiers with 
the people, by which they imbibed the same principles and the 
same sentiments, was the best security of the Constitution against 
the danger of a standing army. Another speaker said most truly 
that quartering soldiers in barracks dissolved or loosened their con- 
nection with the people. 

With this protest the matter ended, and from 1793 a standing 
army became an institution in this country, and barrack-building, 
with all its enormous and wasteful expenditure, a favourite pursuit 
with the War Department. The nation, in fact, was lifted into this 
century with a military noose round its neck which remains there 
still, and which no Government has done anything to remove, whilst 
the people, grown accustomed to it, pay almost no attention to it. 
How it got there they cannot now tell, and readily believe the au- 
thorities when they tell them that if it were removed it would be 
their ruin. Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that the authorities have little more to do than from time to time, 
as this noose becomes irksome, to readjust it in some way or other. 

In the foregoing I have shown that there once existed a public 
opinion in England upon the army; that that opinion became less 
marked as the barrack system extended, and altogether disappeared 
after 1793. Withouta revival of this public opinion we have asserted 
that Parliament will do nothing in time of peace, which is the only 
time when anything effectual can be done. That this has been the 
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ease throughout the present century there are numerous proofs, but 
I shall quote only a few of different and distinct periods. When 
submitting the army estimates on the 3rd of March 1818, Lord 
Palmerston said— 


That if what had passed that night in the House was calculated to show the 
necessity of a reform in Parliament,*he presumed it was from the very scanty 
attendance which the opposite benches testified in the discussion of so important 
a subject. If reproach were applicable anywhere, it was to those who some few 
consider as the great defenders of the public purse, and who it appeared had no 
time to employ in an investigation of the army estimates. 


In April, 1847, I heard the Duke of Wellington in the House of 
Lords say :— 


I will not direct my observations as to what ought to be the condition of the 
army when engaged in active service, because I am aware it is unpalatable to a 
British House of Parliament to consider what is necessary in a time of war. 


Here is not only an acknowledgment of tne absence of public 
interest, but also a key to the indifference of military authorities in 
time of peace in perfecting that which is under their care, and the 
small concern they have in improving the organisation of the army 
so as to give the country a better article at a lower cost. Every 
institution has been remodelled in accordance with modern require- 
ments except the army, and the defects in our system of recruiting 
which were so readily detected and grappled with by Mr. Wyndham 
in 1807 are in full force even to-day. The weaknesses in our organisa- 
tion and administration which the Crimean war revealed in 1853 are 
now as serious as ever. What Lord Palmerston complained of in 
1818 exists to this day. The highest functions of the House of 
Commons are set aside; and although there is no principle clearer in 
the British Constitution than that the House of Commons has the 
exclusive disposal of the nation’s money, the condition of the army 
and its enormous and growing cost are left to be discussed chiefly, if 
not entirely, by officers and members of the naval and military 
services, who, with some few praiseworthy exceptions, seem to vie 
with each other in complimenting the War Minister of the day, who- 
ever he may be, and are careful to say nothing that can give offence 
in high quarters. On the 8th of March 1850 Mr. Cobden spoke 
words which, had they been attended to, would have saved this 
country millions of money and thousands of lives only three years 
afterwards, when we entered on the Crimean war :— 


I cannot (says Mr. Cobden) speak with practical knowledge of military affairs, 
but I speak from high military authority, when I state that the organisation of the 
British army is the most extravagant of any army in Europe, and justifies the 
assertion that it is an army maintained chiefly for officers. Great economy might 
be gained in the army by a different organisation—it does not require one to be a 
military man to know that. 
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But still there was no public opinion to support such reasonable 
views, and the authorities took no notice until the Crimean war 
revealed the unsoundness of our system. 

In 1860 the apathy of the House of Commons was dealt with in 
a very able article in the Times.° 

In my opinion an extensive barragk system has been, and continues 
to be, a curse to this country, and the barrack-building policy of the 
War Department, strangely enough, seems to be endorsed by every 
Government. The War Office propounded a scheme of reorganisation 
in 1872, and although it was declared that a part of that scheme was 
to train men only in barracks, and, instead of keeping them there 
permanently, to send them home quickly, thus reducing rather than 
increasing the necessity for barrack accommodation; yet a demand 
was made, and this demand the Secretary of State for War readily 
agreed to (perhaps verbally, as in 1792), for 3,500,000/. to build 
more barracks; and, strange to say, the Government of the day 
supported it heartily. And the present Government but the other day 
gave their hearty support to the rebuilding of barracks at Knights- 
bridge at an enormous cost, whilst under a common-sense system we 
have already far too many barracks in London as in other places. 
What would Fox have said of such proceedings? When will this 
country accept the plain truth that the safety of the nation does 
not depend upon the number of men under lock and key in barracks, 
but upon the number of trained young men in the country living: 
freely in. their own homes ? 

From the constant conflict which, as we have seen, existed 
between Parliament and the Crown regarding the maintenance of a 
standing army confined in barracks, it is not remarkable to find that 
their mistrust of such a force created a strong feeling in favour of the 
militia, which the people felt might prove a useful counterpoise to 
the power of the Crown. Speaking of the standing army and of 
the militia in the reigns of Charles II. and of James IT., Mr. Clode 
says :— 

The reason for this difference of feeling towards the two forces is apparent. The 
militia was under the immediate influence of the English aristocracy, and was 


> After stating that ‘several millions a year could be saved from our army and 
navy estimates,’ the Times goes on to say: ‘The true delinquent in these cases is the 
House of Commons. The Secretary of State for War has always at his back a strong 
force of officers, who are naturally prepared to support any extravagance in their 
respective professions, and, although he may have some critics who oppose his 
individual acts, it is not likely that reforms suggested from such quarters should go 
to the root of abuses which flourish so rankly. In the House of Commons these 
matters are left almost exclusively to the colonels and admirals—nobody else seems 
to know anything about them; and men shrink from the drudgery of learning the 
details, and they shrink still more perhaps from the storm of indignation which 
would be drawn down upon any member who would attempt to cut away any of 
those expensive excrescences which grow upon the present system.’ 
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made up of men having other means of subsistence than their pay. The officers 
were not courtiers, and they owed their allegiance rather to the institutions of the 
country—to Church and State as established—than to the Kine seeking to over- 
throw them. With regard to the army, the case was the converse to that of the 
militia: its existence was wholly dependent upon the pleasure of the Crown, whose 
subjects would have been pleased by reduction. The promotion of the officers and 
men rested exclusively in the breast of the King. 


After the revolution of 1688 it was proposed to reorganise the 
militia force as a substitute for the standing army; and although no 
measure was then carried for this purpose, yet in the middle of the 
following century an Act was passed, which remained some time in 
force, raising the militia for one year. 

Had the principle here recognised been more fully carried out, 
Great Britain would in effect have had a military system not unlike 
that which exists in Germany, and the competition which has so long 
prevailed between the standing army and the militia would have 
disappeared. The enormous cost of our military system would have 
been by this means greatly reduced, and its organisation simplified. 

Surely it will not be insisted upon that the people now-a-days 
require to maintain the militia as a counterpoise to the army of the 
Crown. The nation is one; the Crown and the people have one 
common interest, for our sovereign reigns not by the power of 
bayonets, but by a more potent influence—namely, the respect, the 
loyalty, and the affection of the people. Very early in this century 
a powerful voice was raised in favour of the abolition of one of these 
rival armies. Mr. Wyndham, on the 2nd of June 1803, when 
urging the shortening of the terms of service and improving the 
condition of the army, said :— 


The great point is to abolish the present competition between the army and 
the militia, under which it is impossible the army can stand; and, with this view, 
my meaning would certainly be not merely to abolish the competition so far as it 
would arise from the body now proposed to be raised—an army of reserve by ballot 
—but unreservedly for the whole militia, old or new. There should be no recruit- 
ing but for the army. That it is the militia system—extended as it has been of 
late years, and changed as it is in its nature and character—that has eaten out the 
army, nobody can reasonably doubt. 


And further he says :— 


When we are therefore told that we can get no men for the army, the answer 
is, we have never fairly tried. Let the experiment be bona-fide tried---abolish the 
competition, 


In 1806 Wyndham became Minister of War, and an Act was 
passed in June of that year under which recruiting for the militia 
ceased. What was the result to the army? During the year 1807, 
as the system was coming into operation, recruits were obtained at 
the rate of 24,000 a year, whereas previously in ordinary years the 
rate was but 12,000 for the whole year. With this better system 
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desertions began to decline, and fell from the proportion of one in 
157 to that of one in 263; while at the same time the bounty was 
reduced in the case of cavalry from 13/. 8s. per man to 81. 3s., and 
in the case of the infantry from 16/. 16s. to 11/. 11s. Unhappily for 
the country, Mr. Wyndham’s policy was departed from, and on the 
army estimates in the course of the discussion in 1810 he said :— 










If the committee were in earnest in its professions of economy, let it begin by 
wholly doing away with the local militia, and establish the army on a proper 
foundation. It was impossible to get the army fixed upon any rational footing, 
unless something of this kind were done. 









Recent wars on the European continent and that which is now 
raging in Turkey, ought to teach us many lessons which, if we were 
wise, we would profit by. The broad fact which has been made 
patent to us is that, just as in every-day life, in proportion as we do 
all we can to ensure success so are we likely to succeed. In modern 
days battles must be fought upon scientific principles ; and the success 
of a general in the field depends greatly, indeed mainly, upon the 
perfection of his men individually in the knowledge of their duty, in 
the business-like character of his officers and their acquaintance 
with their men, in the efficiency of his transport and commissariat, 
the perfection of his medical arrangements, and the simplicity yet 
completeness of the organisation of his whole army. The general, in a 
word, has his most important and most responsible duties to perform 
in time of peace, in preparing his men and seeing that all his sub- 
ordinate officers are at all times ready to take the field. The most 
careful and continuous training of each recruit for nearly two years 
is required to form ‘that highly-polished instrument called an army.’ 
The strength of a people who are without this training is of little 
avail in time of war. If the untrained population of a country can 
be relied upon to stay the progress of an invading army, the question 
might be appropriately asked: Why have an army at all? ‘Just as 
parties in our law courts are heard by counsel, so in effect are national 
quarrels committed to the decision of armies as the final resort. The 
armies are the champions on each side, to which nations severally 
commit their quarrel, and when the champions are exhausted the 
cause is lost.’ Much now is staked on the result of a single battle; 
and the training and the efficiency of the rank and file have become of 
paramount importance in our day, and our officers must reconcile 
themselves to the conclusion that day by day more is expected from 
them. They must necessarily give a more careful and business-like 
attention to their duty, for indolence and luxury have now no place in 
a military system which is efficient. An illustration of the want of 
foresight that may be displayed in a campaign is to be found in the 
fact that in September of last year the operations of the Russians in 
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Bulgaria were brought to a standstill for the want of shovels. No 
general, however great a military genius he may be, can create or 
obtain thousands of shovels by word of command—they must be 
provided beforehand. 

How frequently the doom of nations has been determined by the 
issue of a single combat between a few thousand men! Austerlitz, 
Marengo, the plains of Waterloo, the battle of Sadowa, and the 
capitulation of Sedan, amply testify to this. What were the numbers 
employed, the time occupied, and the number of lives lost on any 
one of these occasions compared with the momentous consequences 
produced upon the states and kingdoms whose fate was involved in 
the issue! A decisive battle is lost, and the will of the conqueror is 
imposed upon a whole kingdom. Military men tell us that to 
maintain an army of a given strength in the field, at least three 
times that number of trained men must be reckoned upon. One 
third of this force faces the enemy, a second is held ready to supply 
the casualties in the first, and the third to fill up the vacancies in 
the second. 

When Germany in 1870 invaded France, what did we expect was 
to stop the progress of the German forces but the army opposed to 
it? But when the first line of the French defence was defeated she 
had no reserve, and her militia and the levy en masse which took 
place proved wholly useless. From the wars of 1866 and 1870 some 
most important lessons may be obtained as to the short, sharp, and 
decisive character of modern warfare, and we may be excused for 
briefly recalling two or three leading facts as to dates associated 
with each of these remarkable campaigns. On the 18th of June 
1866 Prussia declared war against Austria; five days afterwards— 
namely, on the 23rd—the Prussian forces were in Bohemia; on the 
3rd of July, or fifteen days after the declaration of war, Benedek was 
utterly defeated at Sadowa, and the war was practically ended! On 
the 4th of July Austria ceded Venetia to Italy, and a fortnight 
afterwards was witnessed the formation of the new German Con- 
federation (which was superseded in 1871 by the establishment of 
the German Empire). The events of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 were almost as abrupt, sudden, and overwhelming. War was 
declared in Berlin on the 19th of July; on the 23rd, four days after- 
wards, the bridge of Kiell was blown up by the Germans; and on 
the 6th of August, eighteen days after the declaration of war, Mac- 
Mahon was totally defeated at the battle of Woerth. On the Ist of 
September the battle of Sedan took place; and on the following day, 
or forty-five days from the opening of the war, the Emperor Napoleon 
was a prisoner ! 

The facts which we have thus briefly summarised show the hope- 
lessness of trusting to ‘ making soldiers’ after a war has been declared, 
and the absolute necessity, above all things, of forming a powerful force 
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of trained men in time of peace to be in reserve, but living in their 
own homes. We have strong men in this country in abundance we 
willingly admit, but physical strength is not enough. Our men are 
brave beyond question, but bravery is not enough. Even were we 
to grant that we have the best army in existence, yet that would not 
be enough, for we must have behind it a powerful reserve, trained, 
drilled, and organised, equal to the best soldiers which any other 
country can produce. 

Looking at these victories of the German army in 1866 and 1870, 
all candid men must admit that there is something very remarkable 
in a system that can give such extraordinary results—results far 
beyond the natural force of their numbers. The more closely and 
earefully that system is examined, the more shall we find that all the 
success which has attended it is due to the adoption of certain general 
principles—principles which are so simple that every civilian in any 
country can readily understand them, and judge both of the quality 
and value of an army. In my view, in dealing with the British 
army we should Anglicise the German system, but still retain our 
English characteristics. 

Let us now look broadly at the German system, postponing for 
the moment the consideration of the manner in which they obtain 
their recruits. 

Germany, in regard to her recruits. *s, after long experience, 
arrived at certain piain and easily und+:-..od principles. What are 
they ? 

Ist. That continuous and thorough training and discipline is 
necessary to form a recruit into a reliable soldier. That once so 
formed, the soldier may be depended upon during the prime of his 
life for the defence of his country. 

2nd. That no man should be retained in barracks longer than is 
necessary to make him a reliable soldier ; and this not in the interests 
of the country alone, but in the interest of the soldier himself, be- 
cause experience has shown that as in modern warfare it is intelli- 
gence and not mere brute force that plays the leading part, it is of 
the highest importance not to destroy a man’s individuality ; and 
‘while lengthened military employment tends to destroy a man’s 
individuality and sense of responsibility, short service, on the con- 
trary, by enforcing habits of discipline, may become an actual qualifi- 
cation for certain classes of civil employment.’ ® 

From these plain principles, then, it is clear that the great point 
in the German system of soldier-making is, in the interest alike of 
the nation and of the recruit, so to improve their mode of manu- 
facturing the latter as to retain them in the training barrack as 
short a time as possible. 

® From Report of Select Committee on Civil Employment of Soldiers and Sailors, 
1877. 
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Well, how do they go about it? Why, like rational men. They 
see that the successful manufacturing of anything depends upon two 
things: the one, the quality of the raw material; the other, the 
appliances, capacity, and skill of the manufacturer. As regards the 
former, experience has shown them that, as continuous training is 
somewhat severe, it is absolutely necessary to have completely-formed 
men (and not boys) capable of bearing it; and therefore the age of 
their recruits is generally twenty years and six months. As regards 
the latter, great importance is attached to it; and besides requiring 
all officers to understand how to train their own men, and in a great 
degree to do it, and be responsible for the result, they take care that 
their non-commissioned officers are carefully and methodically taught 
how to train recruits, and to that end they have schools in different 
parts of the kingdom for the special purpose of educating non- 
commissioned officers, who, in return for this education, generally 
remain at least twelve years.” Soldiers are also selected from the 
ranks as non-commissioned officers, and are educated in the schools 
of the regiment to which they belong. 

By this business-like and straightforward system as many recruits 
as possible are each year passed through the necessary military 
education ; for on the one hand the credit of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers depends upon the result which they show in 
soldier-making, and on the other the recruit becomes very willing 
and plastic in their hands, for he knows that he can be made to 
remain in barracks for three years, if he is not passed out earlier as 
a finished soldier. 

The broad result is that by the German system it takes as nearly 
as possible twenty-one and a half months to make a thoroughly 
trained and disciplined soldier ;* and from this any one can calculate 
for himself how quickly a thoroughly trained force can be accumulated 
in any country, and what the outcome of every 1,000 recruits taken 
yearly should be in a given number of years. 

The German system is based upon the principle that each army 
corps and regiment has its particular district, corresponding with the 
civil divisions of the country. Each regiment receives its recruits 


7 After twelve years’ service non-commissioned officers acquire a claim to 
civil appointment, but frequently continue to serve longer, sometimes eighteen 
years and more, or until suitable vacancies occur, and are eligible for the post of 
Paymaster, Barrackmaster, and posts in the Commissariat Department ; and they 
are allowed to marry while serving in the army with the consent of the commanding 
officer, but the bride must be of irreproachable character. 

® As the new recruits join each year in the first week of December, and are 
generally allowed to go home the day after the completion of the autumn manceuvres 
of the second year after their joining, and these autumn manceuvres take place 
about the middle of September, it follows that about twenty-one and a half months 
is the period of service. 
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from its own particular district in which it is quartered, and from 
which it rarely ever is moved ; so that the reserve men rejoin the very 
same company in which they originally received their training, and 
are known to the officers and non-commissioned officers, which is at 
once convenient to the recruit and to the authorities. 

Let us now look broadly at the German system of officering their 
army. In this also it will be seen that after long experience they 
have arrived at certain plain and easily understood principles. What 
are they ? 

That as the army exists not for the pleasure or advantage of any 
section or class of the community, but solely for the defence of the 
country, it should be managed upon exactly the same principles 
upon which any great manufacturing or commercial undertaking is 
managed, and to this end these three points are always kept steadily 
in view :— 

Ist. That the attractions and pay offered to induce men to become 
officers (just as is the case with the more important managers of 
commercial or other undertakings) should just be enough to obtain 
as Many as are required. 

2nd. That the great mass of the officers should be men doing 
very active work, and of moderate rank, namely, captains and lieu- 
tenants; that there should not be too many field-officers, and those 
chiefly of the lower rank, as majors; that officers of highest rank 
should be few in number, just as the partners or principals of large 
commercial firms are few. 

3rd. That only the best officers should be retained, and the in- 
different or bad be eliminated; by offering wise inducements to 
the energetic and able, and by various processes of sifting and sifting, 
those will rise to the higher ranks who are the cream of the pro- 
fession, whilst those who are unfit retire rather early and of their 
own accord. 

The result of this business-like system of officering any army, 
every civilian can easily understand must be successful. The military 
attaché to the British Embassy at Berlin declared before a Royal 
Commission in 1875 that, as regards the officering of the German 
army, 

There is, perhaps, no army in the world where the officers are so fitted for the 


positions which they hold as they are there, or in which their interest is sustained 
by the prospect of employment in the higher ranks if found efficient. 


Indeed, if they are to remain at all in the service they must show 
that they are worth their money. The Germans do not recognise 
that strange stream which in England is called a flow of promotion, 
and by which nearly every youth who obtains a commission in the 
British army expects in due time, whatever he does, to be mysteri- 
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ously borne along until he becomes at least a colonel, or perhaps a 
general, and retires with a pension! 

There is no manufacturing establishment in England where a 
more wholesome rivalry exists, or where work and merit are more 
fairly recognised, than inthe German army. Let me make this clear. 

The first important unit of the German army is a company under 
the command of a captain, and is composed roundly of 130 men and 
three lieutenants in time of peace, expandable to 250 men and four 
lieutenants in time of war. The captain has the fullest authority over 
his company and is always responsible for everything;® in time of 
peace for the number and quality of the soldiers which he and his 
three lieutenants can turn out, in time of war for the efficiency of 
his company in every respect and for his capacity to lead his men. 
In time of peace the work of the company is a great deal harder than 
in time of war, which, indeed, is almost regarded asa relaxation from 
the routine of soldier-making. In time of peace each company is 
simply a manufactory of soldiers—the captain the manufacturer— 
and every company gets one-third of its number as recruits every 
year. These have to be drilled by the officers of the company ; so, in 
a word, the minimum number of finished soldiers which must be 
turned out and passed into store or reserve by the captain and his 
three lieutenants each year is about forty. The captain, being re- 
sponsible, naturally encourages a wholesome rivalry amongst his 
three lieutenants, and can quickly observe which is the most valuable. 
Similarly the major, who is responsible for the condition of his 
battalion, encourages the same spirit in the four captains of the four 
companies of which it is composed; and in like manner the colonel 
looks to the three majors of the three battalions of which his regi- 
ment is composed ; and so on up to the major-generals of a division, 
each of whom half-yearly makes a report as to all the officers of his 
division to the commander of the army corps, who, being responsible 
for everything connected with his army corps, is thus half-yearly 
fully informed as to the quality of every officer and man under him; 
but, in erder to avoid caprice or favouritism, all promotions rest with 
the emperor and a military cabinet, who act upon the half-yearly 
reports furnished to them by the commander of each army corps 
as to the fitness of all officers in his corps for promotion. Retirements 
and promotions go on simultaneously, and in the most natural 
manner; for it is an understood thing in the service that every man 
who has, as senior of his rank, been passed over twice CERTAINLY 
retires, and in many cases it is sufficient to be passed over once. The 
hint is gentle but effectual. The greatest number of rejections takes 

® It should be stated that captains are almost entirely relieved from the trouble 
of accounts, as the accounts, which are extremely simple, are managed by a paymaster 
attached to each battalion. 
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place amongst the majors in seniority for promotion to a regiment, 
for the high commands are few and the qualifications proportionately 
high, and even an officer, when at the head of a regiment not giving 
satisfaction in the command or management of his regiment, is very 
summarily dismissed. All this accounts for the high quality of German 
officers. It should be noted that in the German army officers (not being 
lured on by false hopes of all rising) retire many of them after giving 
their service for years as lieutenants or captains, and take to some 
‘other calling, and yet continue to be ready for their country’s 
service as officers of the reserve in case of war, as indeed all officers 
are who retire from active service. The whole system of officering 
the German army gives satisfaction to the officers, and certainly 
gives the public good value for their money. 

We have thus seen how the commander of each army corps is 
informed as to the comparative quality of his officers from the major- 
generals of division down to the youngest lieutenant of every com- 
pany, and how each is thoroughly tested. Now let us see how the 
commander of an army corps is himself tested. The German army 
is composed of eighteen and a half army corps.'° Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke is at the head of the Prussian General Staff, and responsible 
to the Emperor for the condition of the army and its readiness to 
take the field, and looks to the commander of each army corps— 
which constitutes a perfect army in itself—to bring it into the field 
fully equipped, complete in every arm, in transport, in every appliance 
of war ; in a word, perfect and ready for action on the shortest possible 
notice. In order to test the commanders of each army corps, he 
practically holds an annual examination, and at the autumn man- 
ceuvres he not only examines into the quality of the new-made soldiers, 
but tests one general against another in a sham fight ; and as Moltke 
is seeing every army corps he knows perfectly the most capable 
generals in the army by divect observation ; and the test is a fair one, 
as every army corps is alike. A few years ago I saw Moltke examine 
the 9th Army Corps at Rostock on the shores of the Baltic, and in 
September last the 8th Army Corps near Cologne, and I confess 
that it was astonishing how precisely the one was like the other. 
About the German organisation I need say no more, as from 
the foregoing any one will see how flexible and simple it is—how 
that it is so constructed that its parts correspond with and assist 
each other—and will see how the German War Minister could at any 
moment call out a force of any size he liked, perfect in all arms, from 
10,000 or 20,000 men up to over a million and a quarter ; and that 
as each army corps manages everything for itself, there is no con- 
fusion. And, moreover, the War Office at Berlin has but little to do 


10 Fourteen under Prussian administration, two Bavarian, one Saxon, one Wiir- 
temberg, and one independent division of Hesse Darmstadt, 
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but maintain a general supervision and control, which is effected at 
very little cost. 

Having thus shown the general principles upon which the German 
army is managed, any one can see how the same principles can be 
readily applied in England, and that to Anglicise the German system 
of organisation and management, but still retain our voluntary system 
of enlistment, is perfectly practicable, and could quickly he brought 
about if only the people were resolutely to demand it. In support of 
this view I find I can quote a high authority, one who always 
interested himself heartily and zealously in everything that tended 
to improve the nation, and who from his position naturally knew both 
Germany and England intimately; I allude to the late Prince 
Consort. In 1852 the War Department had one of its periodical 
invasion panics, and on the eve of the meeting of Parliament a scheme 
of army organisation was submitted to the Queen in the usual way 
before being brought before the House of Commons. ‘The subject 
produced a considerable correspondence between the Prince Consort, 
Lord John Russell, and the Duke of Wellington, and after examining 
the proposed scheme the Prince Consort wrote to Lord Russell the 
following letter : '— 


Windsor Castle, 8th Feb. 1852. 


My dear Lord John,—The Queen wishes me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday, and in returning you the outline of the plan for the local 
militia, adopted by the Cabinet, to transmit to you, and through you to the 
Cabinet, the considerations which have arisen in her mind with reference to our 
defences in general, and to the specific measure now proposed. 

This is the third time during the Queen's reign that an apprehension of war 
and consequent panic about invasion have seized the public mind of this country. 
The Queen has witnessed, on the previous occasions, that under the pressure of this 
panic hasty measures had been prepared by the Government and introduced into 
Parliament, but that before they had passed through the necessary Parliamentary 
stages the panic had materially subsided, and the Government had consequently 
gradually arrived at the determination to leave the measures thus proposed in- 
operative. 

The Queen conceives that the same thing may happen in the present instance. 
She would seriously lament this, as she is of opinion that it is most detrimental 
and dangerous to the interests of the country, that our defences should not be at 
all times in such a state as to place the Empire in security from sudden attack ; 
and that delay in making our preparations for defence till the moment when the 
apprehension of danger arises, exposes us to a twofold disadvantage. 

lst. The measures will be necessarily imperfect and expensive as taken under 
the pressure of the emergency, and under the influence of a feeling which operates 
against the exercise of a cool and sound judgment. 

2nd. Our preparations will have to be made at « time when it is most important, 
for the preservation of peace, neither to produce alarm at home, nor by our arma- 
ments to provoke the Power with which we apprehend a rupture. 

In order to avoid this disadvantage, the Queen thinks that the measures now to 
be proposed to Parliament ought to combine the following requisites : 


" From the Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. p. 433. 
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Ist. That they shall be really sufficient for the security of the Empire; and 
2nd, that their nature be such as to warrant the expectation that the community 
will not become disinclined to uphold them during long periods of peace and security 
on account of their expensive or oppressive character. 

The Queen would wish, therefore, that a statement showing the whole of our 
means at present available, both naval and military, and the various modes in 
which it is proposed to augment and improve them for the future, should be laid 
before her, in order that she may be able to judgé how far the separate measures 
in contemplation are likely to realise the desired objects, and to accord with each 
other as parts of a general and permanent system. 

The outline of the Militia Bill laid before the Queen appears to be drawn up 
with great care, and to be well adapted for its purpose. It does not state the 
allowance to be given to each man, nor the probable expense of the whole force, 
nor does it explain whether the Crown is merely to have the power by proclamation 
to call out, enroll, and drill a militia, or whether the exercise of that force is made 
peremptory by the Act. Should the latter not be intended, it may be doubtful 
whether in time of peace any Minister would have the courage to advise the issue 
of the necessary proclamation. 

Ever yours truly, 
ALBERT. 


No time was lost in preparing and placing before Her Majesty 
the statements asked for by the Prince. With these before him he 
again went into the question, the result of which was the following 
letter to the Duke of Wellington :— 

3uckingham Palace, 19th Feb. 1852. 

My dear Duke,—Since our last conversation I have reflected further on the 
possibility of obtaining a cheap, well-trained, and efficient reserve force, which 
should give the army a similar advantage to that procured for the navy by the 
formation of the naval reserve. 

I find that the men above ten years in service may be calculated at about one- 
seventh of the effective strength of the regiments of the line. This would give 
upon the regiments at home from 6,000 to 8,000 men. As you are not likely to 
obtain a large increase of the army, the object might surely be effected if you were 
to sanction the discharge of these men for the purpose of forming them into reserve 
battalions, to be called out periodically for drill and exercise, and to be retained 
under the immediate command of the Commander-in-Chief, the inducement for 
their taking the discharge and enrolling themselves being the deferred pension. 

You could then immediately fill their places by new recruits, restoring the 
regiments to their former strength. Should our shores be threatened, the reserved 
battalions might immediately be attached to the line. 

I am afraid that “he militia, with only fourteen days’ training, will never give 
us soldiers. 

The reserve would supply the best troops, and in the highest state of efficiency 
for immediate service. There is no doubt that the regiments of the line would 
for the moment lose some of their best men; but their services would be equally 
available to the country, and it is to be considered that in no other way can an 
increase to the army be obtained at this moment, and that, whenever it shall take 
place, it must equally consist for a time of raw recruits. 

To keep the line on its full strength, no man need be discharged until the man 
to replace him shall have joined; and those recruits ought to be formed into soldiers 
quicker in the regiments of the line than if they were levied for formation into 
entirely new and separate corps, as will have to be done with the militia, volunteers, 
or any other corps you may wish to raise on an emergency. 
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I am sure you will receive this suggestion with your usual kindness, and believe 


me always, 
Yours truly, 


ALBERT, 


Had the principles suggested in this letter been carried out we 
should at this moment have had in full force the simple, natural, and 
economical system of soldier-making now existing in Germany ; and 
during the twenty-five years which have elapsed since the Prince 
Consort proposed it we should have saved much misery to tens of 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen, 70,000,000/. or 100,000,000/. in 
our expenditure, and the useless, worse than useless, expenditure of 
millions upon the erection of additional barracks. Instead of which 
we have the most complex, extravagant, and ever unready system 
which it is almost possible to devise. We see that in 1852, by the 
calculation of the Prince Consort, a seventh of our soldiers had been 
ten years in barracks, and he advised that they should be sent home. 
Has this state of things improved? Far otherwise; for now, in- 
deed, instead of only a seventh of the total number in barracks 
having been there over ten years, over « third of the total number 
have been so long in barracks! every man of whom is deteriorating 
either for military or civil employment every additional day he is 
kept there. 

In a subsequent and concluding paper I propose to show how we 
might Anglicise the German system of organisation and management, 
and still retain our voluntary system of enlistment, as well as secure 
a better and less costly army for India. 


JoHun Hons. 














SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE. 


On an April day, in 1616, a group of mourners stood round an open 
grave in the noble church at Stratford-on-Avon. Within that grave 
lay the crowned king of all dramatic literature—William Shakespeare. 
Notwithstanding that distinction, there seems to have been nothing in 
circumstance or ceremony to distinguish the occasion. They who 
there mourned the poet dead, were of those who had been best loved 
by the poet, living. He required no other following, he desired no 
nobler place of sepulture. To this day, the epitaph high above his 
head claims for him the right to sleepon there in peace, undisturbed. 
There lies the burden of fifty-two years of life. Not a long life, 
counted by days. But life is not to be counted by days, but by deeds. 
He lives the longest who achieves the most. ‘Ego me metior non 
wtatis spatio sed gloria,’ as Alexander says in the historical romance, 
De Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni, of Quintus Curtius Rufus. 

Of the man and the poet who thus passed away, there has been 
some diversity of opinion. A few persons have affected to doubt 
whether Shakespeare ever lived at all. Others, allowing him his life, 
have denied him his works. Finally, some sceptical and critical 
judges, granting to Shakespeare both his life and his works, are inclined 
to believe that the works were not especially popular during the 
author’s lifetime, nor altogether worthy of the quasi-idolatry rendered 
to the works and their author in ourown. The truth is, that the 
greatness of Shakespeare was both asserted and disputed by his con- 
temporaries. Side by side with the ill-natured spurt of Green, we 
have the testimony of Meres, who, in 1596, speaks of Shakespeare as 
being, ‘among the English, the most excellent in both kinds (comedy 
and tragedy) for the stage.’ Only two years later, Gabriel Harvey 
wrote these words: ‘The younger sort take much delight in Shake- 
speare’s Venus and Adonis, but his Lwerece and his tragedy of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, have it in them to please the wiser 
sort.’ The same year furnishes a second competent witness, Barne- 
field, who confessed the charm of Shakespeare’s ‘ honey-flowing vein,’ 
and who asserted that Venws and Adonis had placed the author’s 
name in‘ Fame’s immortal book.’ Marston, the third worthy witness, 
in the year 1598, states that there was ‘ nought’ then playing but the 
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woful story of ‘poor Juliet and Romeo.’ We further learn that 
young lawyers were looking into Shakespeare’s plays when they should 
have been studying Coke; and in The Return from Parnassus 
(1600), the author, after referring to plays from University pens, utters 
the joyous ery, ‘Why, here’s our fellow Shakespeare puts them all 
down!’ Davies of Hereford (1610) calls him ‘ good Will’ and ‘our 
English Terence.’ About the same period, an anonymous writer bore 
witness to the popularity of Shakespeare, in the words: ‘ Believe this ; 
when Shakespeare is gone, and his comedies out of sale, you will 
scramble for them, and set upa new English Inquisition.’ Those who 
would investigate the whole body of evidence as to Shakespeare’s 
popularity in his lifetime and during subsequent years may consult 
Dr. Ingleby’s Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse. On the strength of 
the scattered evidence there brought together, they will certainly 
agree with the verdict of good Charles Knight, that Skakespeare lived 
in the hearts of the people; it may be added, of the people of all 
conditions, from ‘the wiser sort,’ who valued him as a great dramatic 
writer, down to the ostler at the inn at Pie Corner, who had a 
literary taste and boasted of possessing Lucrece and Venus and Adonis 
among his ‘ pamphlets.’ 

Since the day when Shakespeare was laid to his rest in Stratford 
Church, he has, through his works, put a girdle round about the 
earth. The nation that came last within the magic circle to render 
homage to the magician, was the nation that is geographically nearest 
to us. But, on this point, France is not without apology, or even 
justification. Let us consider what may be said in her behalf. 

In the sixteenth century the Muses gave more than one brilliant 
a son to England. Shakespeare and Marlowe were born probably in the 
same year, 1564. Ten years later, Ben Jonson first saw the light, in 
Westminster, 1574. In two years more, Fletcher came into the 

world, 1576, joined (again at a distance of ten years) by his noble 
| colleague, Beaumont, 1586, a year later than Massinger. Ford was 
born in the same year as Fletcher, 1576. Now, here are above half- 
a-dozen dramatic writers, contemporaries, the like of whom was not 
then to be seen in the world, nor has been seen together in England 
since. When he who was king among them all died in 1616, the 
Muses were only just beginning to furnish tuneful dramatic sons to 
France. The seventeenth century was the era of glory, as far as the 
poetry of the drama is concerned, for that country. In the year in 
which Shakespeare passed away, there was a boy in the Jesuits’ 
school, in his native city of Rouen, whose name was Pierre Corneille. 
He was then ten years of age. Very early indeed in life, accident 
made of him a dramatist. There was, in that same city of Rouen, a 
young man, Corneille’s old schoolfellow, who was deeply in love with 
one of the youthful beauties of a city once famed for daughters so 
richly endowed. The lover introduced his friend to the lady, whose 
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name was Milet; and very soon the lady showed more regard for the 
friend than for the lover. The consequent course of things took such 
a dramatic character that young Corneille shaped the incidents into 
a comedy, which he called Mélite. It is not a very remarkable 
play; but it is one of those weak things which only a young fellow 
of genius is likely to produce. Corneille, however, left the lady in 
Rouen, ‘ for good and all,’ and came up to Paris with the comedy in 
his pocket. J/élite is acted, in 1628, with such success that one 
company did not suffice to satisfy public curiosity. It was played 
every afternoon on two stages. Years after, Corneille said of it: 
‘ Mélite is not written according to rule, because I was ignorant of 
any.’ He alluded to the Aristotelian rules of unity—of time, place, 
and action ; and it is to be regretted that Corneille came to know 
and to accept them ; to insist on their being observed, yet to be for 
ever on the point of evading them. However, on the*French stage at 
that period only one of the unities was observed—that of time. Every 
piece was required to be ‘within the four-and-twenty hours ;’ but 
Mélite broke into a second day! 

Corneille was now a briefless barrister. He wrote comedies, by 
the produce of which he slenderly lived and generously maintained 
other members of his family. Richelieu had him for a while as one 
of his poetical secretaries ; but as the secretary criticised when he ought 
to have polished his master’s verses, he lost his place. He had 
written half-a-dozen comedies which are not much better than the Car- 
dinal could have written, and which few people even read now, before 
his tragedy of Médée, in 1635, gave promise of a man. In the fol- 
lowing year, when he produced the immortal tragedy—or rather 
tragic drama—Le Cid, French playgoers acknowledged that in 
Corneille they had not merely got a man, but a master of his art. 
Shakespeare had been just twenty years dead, when this new founda- 
tion of the French stage was so solidly laid. ‘Beau comme le Cid’ 
became a popular expression of comparison. Lines from the play 
became popular quotations. Small critics flung dirt at the author, 
and Cardinal Richelieu, who wanted to pass for the first dramatic poet 
in France, was powerful and paltry enough to induce the Académie to 
censure the Cid as immoral and irreligious ! 

The master had yet to ascend higher, and the steps by which he 
was led to the summit of dramatic glory were made in his three 
tragedies, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte. The last (and some think the 
grandest) was represented in the season 1639-40. Corneille then 
descended with the majesty of a great king; still glorious, but with 
diminished strength. This descent began with Pompée, 1641, a 
tragedy, the hero of which, like the heroine, Peace, in the drama of 
that name by Aristophanes, never opens his mouth. But Corneille 
mounted again by the production of his comedy of character, Le 
Menteur, first acted in 1642. In the remaining years, he gave to the 
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stage Théodore Vierge et Martyre, Rodogune (the author’s, but not 
the public’s, especial favourite), Héraclius, Androméde, Don Sanche 
@ Aragon, which was a great success till the great Condé sneered at 
it, and then, to be of the same way of thinking as so illustrious a per- 
sonage, the public neglected, if they did not hiss it. In 1650, 
Nicoméde proved that the author could scale the great heights when 
he chose ; but the tragedy is a political essay, to be read and thought 
over, rather than to be listened to—except as a series of lessons on 
government. Corneille lived on till 1684, poor, neglected, and 
adored. The Academy grudgingly opened its doors to him—who, if 
he had not illustrated all sides of humanity, as Shakespeare had done, 
had so treated the heroic side as to stand worthily, on that account, 
near Shakespeare himself. 

Corneille was, for a brief season, contemporary with Shakespeare ; 
six years after whose death was born, in Paris (1622), that young 
Poquelin who assumed the name of Moliére, and became the second 
of the three dramatic glories of France. Like Corneille, Moliére was 
a pupil in a college of the Jesuits. When, after a strolling life, he 
settled in Paris, he brought with him most of the plays of which we 
now know him to be the author, but none of his masterpieces. 
Moliére’s career in the French capital extended from 1658 to 1673. 
In the two years, 1666 and 1667, he produced the two dramatic 
pieces which have, so to speak, made him immortal, namely, Le Mis- 
anthrope and Tavtufe. Had he been the author of the latter play 
only, his dramatic place would be at the head of all the writers of 
comedy in the world. At his death, in 1673, his satire had made it- 
self so stingingly felt, that the Church refused to honour his body 
with funeral rites, and a curé de Paris amiably expressed his regret 
that the author of Tartufe had not been burnt alive, like John 
Huss ! 

Shakespeare had been dead three-and-twenty years, when Racine 
was born (1639) at La Ferté Milon, on the Oureq. Seventeen years 
younger than Moliére, the same year saw them both winners of the 
crown of dramatic glory. In 1667, the year of Tartufe, Racine’s An- 
dromaque proved that he who had gracefully rhymed the Thébaide and 
Alexandre le Grand, had received the true inspiration, and that 
France possessed a successor to Corneille worthy of equal (perhaps of 
greater) honour. Racine more immediately challenged Corneille 
when he produced Mithridate, and he somewhat boldly touched the 
shield of Moliére with his comedy Les Plaideurs. The public pro- 
nounced the comedy a failure till the ‘ Grand Monarque’ declared it 
to be a success, and France has accepted the criticism. As to the 
contest between Corneille and Racine, Mme. de Sévigné thought she 
was the interpreter of public opinion when she protested that neither 
Racine nor coffee would long be thought much of in France! This 
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protest, however, has not been endorsed by the dramatic judges of 
that nation. 

The above-named three great dramatic writers, who lived and 
died within the seventeenth century, were the real founders of the 
French stage and drama. They naturally won a homage from their 
countrymen which, quite as justly, continues to be paid to them. 
But to neither of the glorious three nor to their contemporaries was a 
name known—that of Shakespeare—which is now as familiar to the 
intellectual portion of France as those of Corneille, Moliére, and 
Racine, and which is, for the most part, as greatly honoured. On 
the other hand, the names and the works of the three great French 
dramatists were familiar to playgoers and to the stage in London 
while those great dramatists yet lived. 

Corneille’s Cid, slightly altered in the translation, was acted 
before Charles the First and Henrietta Maria in 1640, just before 
the English stage and Monarchy were suppressed by the Puritans in 
power. The Cid was among the first plays that Charles the Second 
and his Queen went to see acted in the public theatre after the 
Restoration. Pepys says it was delightful to read, but a dull thing 
to see acted. To the matchless Orinda’s translatior. of Corneille’s 
Horace, played at Court, the little Duke of Monmouth spoke the 
prologue. The play (the last act of which was translated by tuneful 
Denham) had a great run on the Court stage. Another version, at 
Drury Lane, was set down by Pepys as ‘a silly tragedy.’ Polyeucte 
was translated for readers. Katherine Philips (Orinda) translated 
Pompée with such dramatic success that Lord Orrery, in execrable 
verse, assured her that Corneille, ‘if he could read it’ (to which he was 
certainly not equal), ‘ would deem the copy greater than the original.’ 
Later came a new translation by four fine gentlemen, Buckhurst, 
Sedley, Godolphin, and Waller. This version was treated with 
critical sourness by Orinda; and Pepys, reading it as he was rowed 
from the Custom House to Deptford, declared that it was ‘a mean 
play, and the words and sense not extraordinary.’ On the other 
hand, the diarist, who saw an English version of Corneille’s Héraclius 
at the Duke’s Theatre, says that it was ‘an excellent play,’ and that 
he saw it to his great content. The English stage also took Corneille’s 
Menteur, which, under various forms, has come down to the present 
day, and is now made to live and amuse by the perfect acting of Mr. 
Charles Mathews. Dryden has judged the original. ‘The most 
favourable to it,’ he says, ‘ would not put itin comparison with many 
of Fletcher’s or Ben Jonson’s’. In 1677, five years before Corneille 
died, his name was first pronounced on the English stage in the epilogue 
to Dryden and Lee’s version of @dipus, which they (and chiefly Lee) 
built up out of Seneca and Corneille. The subject was there said to be 


A weight that bent e’en Seneca’s strong Muse, 
And which Corneille’s shoulders did refuse. 
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Bancroft’s treatment of Sertorius pleased nobody, and Corneille’s 
Cinna, which was not put upon our stage till Queen Anne’s reign 
was drawing to a close, failed to attract, though Cinna was acted by 
Barton Booth. 

The next poet in order of birth, Moliére, was the great resource 
of writers of plays in England who lacked invention, or who were too 
lazy to stir it to activity. The immortal Frenchman is distinguished 
for a certain refinement. He rarely offends by grossness. If he has 
to go over delicate ground, he glides gracefully and swiftly over the 
surface, leaving the subsoil undisturbed ; but those who stole whole 
plays from him, or acts, or scenes, or incidents, were unable or disin- 
clined to follow his example. They ploughed up the surface and 
plunged through the subsoil, and ‘struck the offended sense with 
double stink.’ Mboliére offered them the pure and pungent essence 
of comedy, and his translators, paraphrasers, and imitators presented 
to the dramatic nostrils of our nation only the nasty materials from 
which some essences derive their pungency. Except Congreve, who 
was original in his nastiness and brilliancy, scarcely an English 
comedy writer can be named, from unclean Dryden to filthy Ravens- 
croft, who did not openly rob or covertly steal from Moliére. What 
they touched they soiled, what they took they polluted. 

One example will show with what prompt alacrity the plays of 
Moliére were appropriated by our ‘adapters.’ Turtufe was in its 
first blush of popularity in France, when a translation of the comedy 
by the young actor, Medbourne, appeared in 1667. It was, however, 
not acted till 1670, at the King’s House, Drury Lane. The title- 
page of the printed English play had, indeed, a smack of impudence 
in it, for the play is described as ‘ Tartuffe, or the French Puritan— 
written in French by Moliére, and rendered into English, with much 
addition and advantage, by Mr. Medbourne, servant to his Royal 
Highness’ (the Duke of York). In the dedication, Medbourne says: 
* How successful it has proved in the action, the advantages made by 
the actors and the satisfaction received by so many audiences have 
sufficiently proclaimed.’ This year, 1670, was the year in which 
Dryden produced his Conquest of Granada, in two parts. 

On the English stage Lee’s Nero gave some faint idea of Racine’s 
Britannicus. In 1677, Racine was represented by Lee’s Alexander 
the Great at Drury Lane, and by Otway’s Titus and Berenice at 
the theatre in Dorset Gardens. It may, however, be remarked that 
Racine was not adequately represented on our stage till after his 
death. His Andromaque, first acted in 1667, was translated and 
adapted by Philips, and, under the title of The Distressed Mother, 
was first played in England in 1712. 

At this last date, nothing whatever seems to have been known 
of Shakespeare in France. The question arises: who first made 
our national poet known to the French people? Was it the great 
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Englishman who visited France and lived at Blois? Or the great 
Frenchman who visited England and lodged in Maiden Lane? Was 
it Addison, or was it Voltaire? It was not Addison. He had no 
feeling of homage for Shakespeare. Bracketing the latter with Lee, 
it was Mr. Addison’s opinion that ‘in these authors the affectation of 
greatness often hurts the perspicuity of style.’ It is doubtful if 
Addison admitted Shakespeare to an honourable place among dramatic 
poets at all. Hecertainly refused to rank Shakespeare among them, 
when Addison himself was in his salad days. In that young time he 
wrote An Account of the Greatest English Poets, and he dedicated 
that rhymed catalogue to his friend Henry Sacheverel—better known 
later as the ‘Jacobite Parson.’ The poets named are ‘down from 
Chaucer’s days to Dryden’s time.’ Of Chaucer Addison said, ‘ the 
age has rusted what the poet writ.’ Spenser could ‘ charm an under- 
standing age no more.’ Cowley is styled ‘great.’ Milton is nobly 
spoken of, yet with some touch of censure. Incense is flung to Waller 
and Roscommon, to Denham, Montague, and Dorset ; but Dryden is 
supreme among these ‘ greatest poets.’ 


Great Dryden next, whose tuneful muse affords 
The sweetest numbers and the finest words. 


Shakespeare is left unnamed upon this singular roll-call of the 
sons of song! The last of the three great French playwrights, 
Racine, had just died when Addison, in 1699, repaired to France. 
The Englishman studied French at Blois, and there constructed, upon 
purely French lines, four acts of his tragedy, Cato. On his return, 
through Paris, Addison introduced himself to Boileau, by presenting to 
him a copy of his Muse Anglicane. The homage was acknowledged 
by Boileau’s assurance that he had no idea the English were half so 
civilised as that work proved them to be! Boileau then entertained 
Addison with an account of the theatrical factions whose allegiance 
was rendered by one side to Corneille, by the other to Racine, 
adding that he himself belonged to the latter party. Of this golden 
opportunity to speak of similar differences of opinion in England 
with respect to our own dramatists, Addison took no advantage. 
Yet, at that very time, while the many acknowledged no supremacy 
but Shakespeare’s, there were two respectable minorities, one of which 
bowed the knee to Ben Jonson, and the other doffed their caps to 
Beaumont and Fletcher. It was therefore not to Addison that the 
French owed their first knowledge of Shakespeare. The genera 
voice awards the merit to Voltaire; but the acclaim is ill-founded. 
Before Voltaire, in 1728, was writing his letters in London, at 
the sign of the White Perruque, in Maiden Lane, two remarkable 
men might occasionally be seen looking into St. James’s Park from 
a window of a house in Duke Street, Westminster. One of these 
men was the Abbé Dubois, on a diplomatic mission here; the other 
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was his secretary, Nicolas Destouches. The secretary was also a 
dramatic writer, one or two of whose comedies were subsequently 
shaped for the British stage by sentimental Kelly and neatly spoken 
Mrs. Inchbald. Destouches translated a few scenes of the Tenvpest, 
but they were not addressed to the public, and there is reason to 
believe that even before Destouches a venturous French hand or two 
had tried its cunning on a scene or so of Shakespeare; but, to all 
intents and purposes, the French public were as ignorant of our 
national poet as if he had never existed. Voltaire, when back in 
France, praised him with no better motive than that of twitting his 
countrymen with their ignorance. When their admiration was 
aroused by passages to which he had referred, his jealous temper was 
alarmed, and he declared that such passages were pearls indeed, but 
the only pearls that were to be found by scraping on the English 
dunghill. To an admirer who suggested that, to judge from the 
samples, Shakespeare was pure human nature, Voltaire made a 
characteristically coarse remark, which may be euphemised into the 
assertion that pure, naked human nature nevertheless required to be 
covered by the tailor and the dressmaker. 

Neither Addison, nor Destouches, nor Voltaire introduced Shake- 
speare to the French nation. ‘The next name that seems to have 
right with it is that of the amiable and clever Ducis; but Ducis 
only held Shakespeare as it were by the hand, hesitating to introduce 
him, half afraid whether the company would welcome or repel the 
noble stranger. Ducis was of the school of Voltaire, a school which 
insisted on a religious observance of the impossible unities. That 
was called Voltaire’s system, but ‘ Voltaire’s system’ was not the 
especial system of Voltaire. It was in force before France was 
France; before Gaul was Gaul. It was the rule to which the Greek 
founders of the tragic drama forced their genius to bow. It was a 
rule that became lost and was revived ; but Italy and not France was 
the scene of the revival. It was Trissino at the court of Leo the 
Tenth who polished up, and clapped on the limbs of the modern Tragic 
Muse the heavy fetters of the triple unities. 

Let it be first observed that Voltaire, like Dryden, is inconsistent 
in his criticisms on Shakespeare, who, according to his French un- 
willing admirer and frantic hater, was a barbarian and a demi-god ; 
an inspired genius and a jack-pudding. When people showed some 
alacrity in accepting the more favourable judgment, Voltaire asserted 
the more roundly his defamatory views. He wrote La Mort de César 
to show how Shakespeare should have treated that heroic subject. 
Of the English tragedy it is not necessary to speak. In Voltaire’s 
there is no human nature. Patricians and plebeians use the same 
lofty language, and history is treated with the most airy indifference. 
Voltaire’s delicacy would not allow him to slay Cesar by the hand of 
Brutus, as Cesar was probably Brutus’s father! The murder is 
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achieved behind the scenes by Cassius, who, the deed being done, 
rushes on the stage, dagger in hand, and delivers a speech to the in- 
surgents, precisely in the style of a modern French patriot, addressing 
the citizens of Belleville, stirring their vanity by exaggerated flattery, 
and giving them wind-bag rhetoric for political advice and in- 
struction. These are the words of Monsieur Cassius :-— 




















Peuples! imitez-moi, vous n’avez plus de maitre. 
9 

Nation de héros! vainqueurs de l’univers ! 

Vive la Liberté ! ma main brise vos fers! &e. &e. 







It was the object of Ducis to unite the system of Voltaire with - 
the subjects taken by Shakespeare, and thereby to win the admira- 
tion of the French people for Voltaire’s ‘barbarian.’ It was the 
singular fortune of Ducis to succeed as long as he devoted himself to 
rendering his countrymen in some degree familiar with Shakespeare. 
His Amélise had been hissed before he startled the town with the 
announcement, in 1769, of his tragedy of Hamlet, after Shakespeare. 
A description of this first attempt will afford an idea of the method 
adopted by Ducis in all. 

Ducis retains of Shakespeare’s personages only five; namely, 
Hamlet, Claudius, Polonius, Gertrude, and Ophelia. Of these, 
Polonius is converted into a soldierly confidant of Claudius, and 
Ophelia is Claudius’s daughter. To these are added Norceste, a 
confidant of Hamlet, and Elvire, who fills the same office to Gertrude. 
In those days, all great dramatic individuals had their confidants. 
By informing each other of events known to both, they contrived to 
let the audience into the secret, lacking which knowledge, the play 
would have come to a stand-still. 

Claudius and Polonius have half of the first act between them. 
Gertrude and Claudius have the other half. During the whole five 
acts, the scene is an apartment in the royal castle of Elsinore. 
Claudius describes Hamlet as an unsociable, fierce, languishing, 
malicious creature, who must not be allowed to succeed to the vacant 
throne of Denmark. Claudius’s friends are prepared to prevent the 
accession to the crown of a prince who is pictured as having passed 
the days of his youth in inglorious pursuits, as being tainted by 
something like madness, and whose highest ambition is to live 
peaceably, honouring his mother and the gods. Even if such a 
marrowless phantom were to inherit his father’s crown, he could not 
wear it: long, for the hand of death is upon him; and as, in case of 
his demise, Claudius would ascend the throne, as next heir, it seems 
expedient that Hamlet should be put out of the story at once. Te 
bring about this conclusion all the sooner, the most odious calumnies 
against Hamlet have been industriously spread; and as air, earth, 
and water have been violently disturbed, as fiery portents have agi- 
tated the popular mind, and monsters have been seen by mortal eyes 
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which lost their power as they gazed, the courtiers in the interest of 
Claudius lay it all to some wickedness on the part of young Hamlet, 
to murder whom would be a pleasure to the gods. Polonius is 
delighted with the process and its prospects, but, as he is leaving 
Claudius, on the approach of Gertrude, he delivers himself of the 
sage remark, that success, and success only, can justify the means 
taken for the end in view. 

The two middle-aged murderers, Claudius and Gertrude, are now 
together, and Ducis exhibits them in a rare love scene! The former 
had murdered the king his brother, because that brother had ignored 
the services of Claudius to the state, and because Claudius himself 
was in love with his brother’s wife, who reciprocates the feeling with 
candid alacrity ; but she feigns some coyness at going with her fellow- 
assassin to the hymeneal altar. Claudius presses her like one of 
Florian’s swains at the feet of his nymph, but she will not say him 
yea. He points out all the very loose parts in the dead king’s 
character, but Gertrude literally ‘shuts him up’ with the cry: 
* Arrétez! il était mon époux !’ indicating thereby, as well as by some 
rickety arguments, that though bis late majesty was properly got 
rid of, it was a shabby thing to take away his character. She 
postpones the marriage till Hamlet has been crowned. Love, says 
the delicate lady, was the motive for their crime; and she suggests 
that they are bound to be sorry for, before they presume to profit by 
it. Claudius is dismissed with a rather uncivil ‘ Allez! que l’on me 
laisse !’ which he obeys in an abject-lover sort of way. 

Then comes Elvire, the queen’s confidant ; but the former says but 
afew words, and the queen only expresses a desire to get at the secret 
of Hamlet’s moodiness. Their dialogue is cut short because it was 
time for the act to come to an end. After an interval of five 
minutes, they renew the conversation on the same spot, and the 
course of it is a good illustration of French tragedy. 

The confidante in most French tragedies is an inquisitive person, 
and it is necessary that she should be confidentially enlightened. 
Elvire seems, by her hints, to know everything; Gertrude, therefore, 
is frank enough to conceal nothing from her. Yes, she had murdered 
the king, but not in the Shakespearean style. The old king, her 
husband, was, she says, given to drinking! She 


Empruntait le secours de ces puissants breuvages 
Dont un art bienfaisant montra les avantages. 


Of this abuse of a good thing the guilty pair took advantage. 
Claudius poisoned the royal bowl which Gertrude placed at the thirsty 
victim’s elbow and left there. A short time after, repentance brought 
her back, but too late—her royal husband had quaffed, and he lay 
dead »a-his couch. She is humiliated at having to blush for such a 
deed, but Elvire treats it as an accident that will happen in high 
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life, and Gertrude wishes she may die if she ever weds with her 
accomplice. A faint idea enters her mind that the gloomy wayward- 
ness of Hamlet has something to do with the event, and Norceste is 
commissioned to get at the bottom of it. 

Norceste is a combination of Horatio, Rosencranz, and Guilden- 
stern. Hamlet is brought in to be questioned. The canons of the 
French stage would not allow of a change of scene in sight of the 
spectator, so Mahomet comes to the mountain. Norceste is Hamlet’s 
friend—this is the Horatio side of the character—and among the 
items of news he brings from England, his late residence, is, that the 
king thereof (he is discreetly left unnamed) has been poisoned in 
London by his queen, and that considerable political disturbance had 
ensued. Hamlet then remembers that his late father had revealed 
to him dreadful things in dreams—the whole truth in fact. Hamlet 
suggests that Norceste shall tell the story of the royal murder in 
England to his mother and uncle in Hamlet’s presence ; if they blanch 
he will be satisfied that dreams may be dreamed to good purpose, and 
he will slay Claudius. But, alas! Claudius is Ophelia’s father, and 
if Hamlet slays the sire, the daughter might naturally decline to 
accept the murderer for her husband; indeed, as an affectionate 
daughter, she would not be expected to survive the slaying of her 
father. However this may be, Norceste is to narrate the regicidal 
act beyond seas; meanwhile Hamlet, remembering that his own 
father’s ashes have been placed in a ‘ vulgar urn,’ desires Norceste to 
fetch it from his monument, that he may startle the senses of guilty 
beholders by continually exhibiting it! Norceste accepts the double 
commission, and a catastrophe seems imminent, as it always should 
when the third act is coming on. 

But here, where the interest of the audience should be immensely 
increased, their concern is rather relaxed than more closely knitted. 
In a mere gossiping group, Norceste tells the news of the murder of 
the English king, on which Claudius and Gertrude make most com- 
monplace remarks. ‘He is not disturbed,’ says Norceste, aside to 
Hamlet. ‘ No,’ replies the latter, ‘but look at my mother!’ and I 
very well recollect that this ‘Non! mais regarde ma mére’ was one 
of Talma’s great points with which he brought down the house. The 
story fails to make them fly like guilty things, as the play does in 
Shakespeare’s version; on the contrary, it is Hamlet who retires 
rather precipitately with his friend ; and Gertrude and Claudius, left 
alone, conclude—the former that Hamlet suspects something, the 
latter that he knows nothing; but both agree to walk warily, for, as 
Claudius remarks, ‘ In order to be free from fear at all, we must ever 
bear in mind that everything may give cause for fear, and may 
conceal a peril.’ The only other scene in this act of any importance 
is the final one between Gertrude and Ophelia. The young lady 
announces that she has discovered the secret of Hamlet’s melancholy 
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and irritability—namely, that they, being mutually in love, see in- 
surmountable obstacles to their union, which would be one of two 
cousins. But the queen recognises in the marriage of her son with 
Claudius’s daughter a way for having a comedy instead of a tragedy 
in Denmark; and the act concludes with a joyous exclamation with 
reference to charms, virtue, love, and kisses. 

Hitherto Ducis has not approached the ground on which Shake- 
speare developes his story ; but the fourth act opens with a soliloquy 
by Hamlet, which resembles the famous ‘To be or not to be,’ inas- 
much as the following lines form part of it :— 

Mourons! que craindre encore quand on a cessé d’étre ? 
Peut-étre! Ah! c'est ce mot qui glace épouvanté 
L’homme au bord du cercueil par le doute arrété. 
Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arviére, 
Ressaisit V’existence et s’attache a la terre. 

Dans nos troubles pressants, qui peut nous avertir 
Des secrets de ce monde ow tout va s’engloutir ? 
Sans la foi qu’il inspire, et Ja terreur sacrée 

Qui défend son passage et siége & son entrée, 
Combien de malheureux iraient dans le tombeau, 
De leurs longues douleurs déposer le fardeau ! 

Ah! que ce port souvent est vu d’un ceil d’envie 
Par le faible agité sur les flots de la vie ! 

Mais il craint dans ses maux, au-dela du trépas, 

Des maux plus grands encore et qu’il ne connait pas. 


Redoutable avenir! tu glaces mon courage! 
Va! laisse & ma douleur achever son ouvrage. 


Now, it will probably occur to every one who will compare the 
two soliloquies on life and death that the French Hamlet feels the 
pain of mysterious uncertainty, but that Shakespeare’s Hamlet gives 
to the feeling a poetic and sublime expression. It is the same with 
the interview between Hamlet and his mother at which Ophelia is 
present, and where the ghost of Hamlet’s father is supposed once or 
twice to appear. The whole is Shakespeare without vigour or dignity, 
and when the scene closes with a blustering declaration by Hamlet to 
Claudius, who has come on the stage for the purpose of hearing it, 
that he, Hamlet, is king of Denmark, and will be controlled neither 
in his royal power nor in his human affections, he gains little respect 
for such vapouring. Claudius and Polonius resolve that Hamlet shall 
be controlled in both respects. Rebellion is decided upon, Hamlet is 
to be seized, with his ultimate fate marked out in Claudius’s words 
that ‘a fallen king has no long space to live;’ but nothing is to be 
made known to Ophelia, seeing that the lover would be more highly 
prized by her than the father. 


Elle irait & l’amant sacrifier le pére ; 


with which remark Claudius opens the rebellion and closes the 
fourth act. 
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Throughout the fifth act Hamlet is never off the stage. He 
enters, receiving from Norceste the urn containing his father’s ashes, 
which is always in his arms or at his side. He holds it during a 
long interview with Ophelia, who, confessing all her love for Hamlet 
(and allowing for argument sake that Claudius has murdered the 
late king), declares that she must stand by a parent, who, however 
criminal in the eyes of others, is innocent in her own; and she 
implores her lover to act towards her father as if he were guiltless, 
hinting that otherwise she can neither be his friend, his affianced 
mistress, or his wife. To this Hamlet replies with common sense and 


simplicity :— 












Enfin, mon pére est mort, il faut que je le venge. 
On remplace un ami, son épouse, une amante ; 
Mais un vertueux pére est un bien précieux 
Qu’on ne tient qu'une fois de la bonté des Dieux. 






Troth being broken, Ophelia departs to make way for the queen, 
at whose coming Hamlet expresses as much surprise as if it brought 
his father’s ghost for the first time before him. But he goes to the 
point at once after his mother has asked him why he wears so stern 
and melancholy an air. 










Ma mére! 


H. 









G. Explique-toi. 

HT. Tremblez de m’approcher ! 
G. Qui? moi ? 

HH, Ce n’est pas vous qui devez me chercher! 
G. Que dis-tu ? 

i, Savez-vous quel affreux sacrifice : 






Prescrit & mon devoir la céleste justice ? 
G. Dieux! 
H, Ou mon pére est-il! d’ou part la trahison ? 
Qui forma le complot? Qui versa le poison ? 
7. Mon fils! 
H. Vous avez cru qu'un éternel silence 
Dans les nuits des tombeaux retiendrait la vengeance : 
Elle est sortie ! 
G. Oh ciel ! 
Sf. J’aivu... 
G. Qui? i 
H. Votre époux ! 
G, Quexige-t-il ? 
A. Du sang! 
G. Qui V’a fait périr ? 
vB Vous! 
G. Moi! j’aurais pu commettre une action si noire ? 
H, Démentez donc le ciel qui me force a le croire. 
Son instant est venu. 




















Hamlet offers to credit his mother’s assertion, if she will swear on 
the urn that she is guiltless. Gertrude places her hand upon it, mutters 
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a weak yes, and, in an attempt to say more, faints. On her recovery, 
Hamlet too readily assures her that she and Heaven will be reconciled 
if she only feels remorse for the deed. Whereupon he is supposed to 
see the ghost, who dissents from the assurance, and Hamlet is about 
to fly rather than stab his mother, when he is stopped by a rush of 
his partisans as well as of those of Claudius, who is at the head of his 
friends, prepared to immolate Hamlet, and to put himself on the 
throne. A free fight ensues, in which Claudius is slain, and the true 
king, Hamlet, is triumphant. Gertrude, observing that a guilty 
victim was yet wanting, exclaims, with not scrupulous exactitude, 
‘ The monster counselled, I allowed, the crime,’ and then stabs herself. 
Hamlet expresses a hope that the sacrifice will win pardon for poison- 
ing his father. Not a word is said about Ophelia; but Hamlet, 
looking round him, brings the curtain down with this ‘ tag :”- 


Privé de tous les miens dans ce palais funeste, 

Mes malheurs sont comblés, mais ma vertu me reste. 
Mais je suis homme et roi, réservé pour soufftir ; 

Je saurais vivre encore ; je fais plus que mourir. 


Ducis, in something of the spirit which led General Chassé to 
explain to the Duke of Wellington his method of defending Antwerp, 
and to express a hope of the Duke’s approval, wrote an apologetic 
letter to Garrick. It is characteristic of the writer’s modesty and 
simplicity :— 

I conceive, sir (he writes), that you must have thought me exceedingly rash in 
placing such a tragedy as Hamlet on the French stage. Not to speak of the bar- 
barous irregularities (i7égularités sauvages) with which it abounds—the spectre in 
full armour and long speeches, the strolling actors, the fencing bout—all these 
appeared to me to be matters utterly inadmissible on the French stage. Never- 
theless, I deeply regretted being unable to bring upon it that awful ghost who 
exposes crime and demands revenge. I was therefore obliged, in a certain sense, 
to create a new play. I simply tried to make an interesting part of a parricidal 
queen ; and, above all, to paint in the pure and melancholy soul of Hamlet a model 
of filial tenderness. I looked upon myself, while composing this character, as a 
religious artist who is working at an altar-piece. 


The second attempt made by Ducis to unite the action of Shake- 
speare with the diction and method of Voltaire, occurred in 1772, 
when he gave to the stage Romeo and Juliet. In his preface to the 
play, he makes the singular mistake of supposing that his country- 
men were as well acquainted with Shakespeare as he was himself. 


Je crois inutile de m’étendre ici sur les obligations que j'ai i Shakespeare et & 
Danté. Les poétes anglais et italiens nous sont trop connus pour qu’on ne sache 
po g 1 

pas ce que je dois 4 ces deux grands hommes. 


There were probably not a dozen persons in the audience who 
could have read a line of Shakespeare in English; and the proto- 
translator of Shakespeare’s plays had not yet appeared. The French 
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Romeo and Juliet has nothing in common with Shakespeare except the 
names. The two immortal lovers created by Shakespeare are common- 
place creatures in the play by Ducis. The French Romeo addresses 
Juliet (who, you remember, was in the very grace and flower of girl- 
hood, as Shakespeare saw her) with ‘ Madame ?’ and the lady replies 
with ‘Seigneur!’ And if they get a little honestly impassioned, like 
flesh-and-blood lovers with hearts in their bosoms, they suddenly 
relapse into civility, which any stranger might witness without mis- 
taking it for love-making. The story of the French drama shows no 
respect in the concoctor of it for the Shakespearean model. In it we 
come at once upon the discovery that a certain victorious soldier 
named Dolvedo, who has lived in the house of old Capulet since his 
childhood, a sort of foundling adopted out of charity, is really a son of 
that house’s enemy, old Montagu, that the young soldier’s real name 
is Romeo, and that, since he had down upon his chin, he had been 
making love to Juliet. The family discord is tremendous; some 
malapert blood is spilt ; and Juliet resists the paternal command to 
marry Paris, till she hears that the command is based on reasons 
of state, and that Romeo has slain her brother Théobaldo. The 
wavering on the part of Juliet is, however, only fora moment. She 
was born a Montagu, she declares, since her heart loved a son of 
that house. To this rather weak logic her sire does not yield. 
Indeed both sires are obstinate and unreasonable; and Juliet, at the 
end of the third act, foreshadows all that is to follow, by exclaiming to 
Romeo, ‘Va! nous mourrons ensemble, ou je vivrai pour toi!’ It 
need hardly be said that as the respective fathers are obdurate, and 
marriage not to be thought of under the circumstances, the lovers 
commit suicide. For this Ducis humbly apologises, on the ground 
that the moral of his piece had less to do with love than with the 
perils of hereditary hatred. 


Sans doute, il est dangereux de donner au théatre l'exemple de suicide; mais 
Jjavais & peindre les effets de haine héréditaire, et c’est sur cet objet seulement que 
j'ai voulu et da fixer l’attention du spectatzur. 


Four years after Ducis had adapted Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet to the French sense of dramatic propriety, the real, genuine 
introducer of Shakespeare to France appeared in Pierre le Tourneur. 
This gentleman, born in 1736, was in 1776 one of the secretaries to 
‘Monsieur,’ afterwards Louis the Eighteenth. It may be mentioned 
by the way, that M. le Tourneur also introduced to his countrymen 
Young in his Night Thoughts, and Hervey in his Meditations 
among the Tombs, two grave works which were enthusiastically 
received by the gayest of nations. In 1776 M. le Tourneur pre- 
sented to the public his first instalment of an intended complete 
translation of Shakespeare. It consisted of two volumes.-In a 
preface, the translator spoke of the English poet as the-most potent 
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genius of the drama that the world had ever seen. The assertion 
was not made for the first time, but it fell like a thunderbolt on 
Voltaire, who had his own idea as to where France might find the 
most powerful of dramatic geniuses ; and on the Academy, whose mem- 
bers were too ready to believe as Voltaire directed them. Voltaire’s 
rage first found expression in a hysterical letter to D’Argental. 


Have you read (he says) the two volumes of this wretch, in which he dares 
to impose Shakespeare on us as the sole model of true tragedy? He calls Shake- 
speare the Divinity of the Theatre. Have you a sufficiently bitter hatred of this 
impudent idiot, and will you quietly submit to the insults he flings at France ? 


Voltaire sounded the call to battle in other directions. The 
trumpet-blast was responded to by La Harpe and D’Alembert. War 
was declared against ‘ Gilles Shakespeare’ and ‘ Pierrot le Tourneur.’ 
Voltaire’s famous letter to the Academy, written as he was almost 
dying, and read in his unavoidable absence, created an immense 
sensation. The celebrated Elizabeth Montagu was present. She 
had already, in a well-known work, defended Shakespeare from the 
aspersions of Voltaire. As the letter, which now treated the great 





poet as a ‘Gilles’ or half-crazed clown, was being read, the Abbé ° 


Suard, who was at Mrs. Montagu’s side, remarked: * You must be 
much pained at hearing what M. Voltaire says against your national 
poet.’ ‘Why should I be pained ?’ replied the witty Englishwoman ; 
‘Tam not one of M. Voltaire’s friends.’ Le Tourneur was too dignified, 
too refined, too philosophically tempered, to answer Voltaire’s ribaldry. 
He, aided by Catuelan and Fontaine Malherbe, and supported by the 
public, went on witb the translation, which was completed in twenty 
octavo volumes in 1783. It is indeed far from perfect ; there were 
difficulties the translators could not surmount; and they were occa- 
sionally as unhappy in their avoiding as in their encountering them. 
Nevertheless, Le Tourneur rendered an immense service to Shake- 
speare and to France. As a nation, France was, up to this time, 
completely ignorant of Shakespeare ; even Paris had learnt nothing 
from Ducis of Shakespeare’s method or manner. The French learnt 
something of both from Le Tourneur, who also conveyed to his country- 
men some idea of the audacity with which the genius of our drama 
accomplished his sublime effects. M. le Tourneur did more; he 
loosened the hold of classical tragedy on France, he was the originator 
of that revolution which culminated in triumph years later when a 
play of Shakespeare, literally translated, was first’ acted, and success- 
fully acted, on the French stage. Moreover, the Le Tourneur trans- 
lation of Shakespeare kept its ground—nay, keeps its ground; for 
the Guizot edition of Shakespeare in French, which appeared in 1824, 
in thirteen octavo volumes, is only a revision and correction of the 
work of the first French tiansla‘or, who died in 1782, five years after he 
gave the last of the twenty volumes by himself and his staff to France. 
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The Academy cannot be said to have been influenced by Voltaire’s 
protest against Shakespeare. That body elected Ducis to the chair 
left vacant by Voltaire’s death. The new member opened his in- 
auguratory address in 1779 with a most happy allusion to Voltaire 
and to himself :—‘ I] est de grands hommes 4 qui l’on succéde et qui 
personne ne remplace.’ A second compliment to Marie Antoinette, 
who had wept at his Romeo and Juliet as well as at more classical 
tragedies, was turned with the gallantry common to the period and 
the nation. 

Vous m’entendrez avec plaisir quand je vous parlerai d’une reine sensible 4 
tous les arts que vous cultivez, qui a plus d’une fois honoré de ses larmes les chefs- 
@oeuvre de génie représentés devant elle, comme elle sait en verser & l’aspect des 
malheureux qu'elle soulage ; devenue plus chére 4 la France par ce gage heureux 
de fécondité [birth of Madame Royale], qui annonce encore un plus grand bonheur 
a la nation. 

The King Lear of Ducis was first played in 1783. He had wept 
over the king’s sorrows, when his mother read the original play aloud 
to the family circle, in his boyhood. He saw the tears of the reader 
also falling freely; he had again been subdued to tears when com- 
posing his own piece out of the noble materials of Shakespeare’s. He 
hesitated long, however, before he dared to bring a subject so difficult 
and delicate before a French audience. He so adored the divinity of 
kingship that it seemed sacrilege to represent a monarch subject to 
any human infirmity ; absolute desecration to exhibit him suffering 
from madness. 

Je n’ignorais pas que la sévérité de nos régles et la délicatesse de nos specta- 
teurs nous chargent de chaines que I’audace anglaise brise et dédaigne. Shakes- 
peare, le plus vigoureux et le plus étonnant poéte tragique qui ait peut-étre jamais 
exist6; génie singuliérement fécond, original, extraordinaire, que la Nature semble 
avoir créé6 exprés, tantét pour la peindre avec tous ses charmes, tantét pour la faire 
eémir sous les attentats ou les remords du crime. 

In the Lear of Ducis there is only an episode from the Leas of 
Shakespeare. The old king is suffering from the cruelty of two of 
his daughters and the absence of the youngest. With the recovery of 
the latter he is restored to reason and happiness. He may be said to 
be the sole ‘ character’ in the play, but Lear was acted by Brizard, 
whose power to compel tears was marvellous. On this occasion they 
were plentifully shed by Marie Antoinette, and Brizard drowned the 
house in one solemn universal shower. There were little phrases in 
the piece that were as universally applauded. ‘ C’est le sort dun roi 
d’étre souvent trompé,’ was one of these. In recognising the truth of 
it, the loyal audience pitied the monarch whom they loved. There 
was no idea in the public mind of what was coming upon French 
monarchy. Moreover, when the words, ‘ En révolutions l’Angleterre 
est. féconde,’ fell on the ears of the audience, they heard them with 
the satisfaction of those who hear of ills from which they consider 
themselves exempt. 
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In 1784, Ducis tried his hand on Macbeth. There is something 
supremely droll in his method of adapting that grandest of English 
tragedies (where inexorable fate impels the reluctant yet ambitious 
hero) to the more delicate sense of the French stage and public. 
Ducis had not dared to introduce a visible and speaking ghost into 
Hamlet. The spirit was only supposed to be seen. In Macbeth the 
witches are altogether indispensable. Where is destiny if their 
irresistible sorcery does not bind, fetter, and drive their victim? 
Ducis recognised the indispensability, but his courage gave way. He 
dreaded the scoffers and laughers, yet he felt the inevitable necessity 
of overshadowing his Macbeth by fate of some sort or another. 
Accordingly, he brought a single witch from stormy Scandinavia, 
and settled her among the Highland crags, there to rule the elements 
and shape the ways of men in accordance with her wicked will. Her 
name is Iphyctone. She is very much heard of, especially through 
her thunders and other means of disturbance, in which Frédegonde (the 
French Lady Macbeth) affects to read commands of the gods which 
she is bound to obey. While Ducis stooped to these poor means, he 
recognised all the poetical importance and dramatic power of Shake- 
speare’s witches. He even(on printing his play) ventured to suggest 
a scene in which’ they might appear, if managers could only be 
brought to believe that the public were not too tenderly nerved to 
bear it. * La scéne,’ he says timidly and deferentially, ‘ servirait peut- 
étre 4 augmenter la terreur du sujet.’ This is the scene. It is only 
necessary to state first, that Duncan, Sévar (to whom the king has 
entrusted his son, young Malcolm, to be brought up, in disguise), and 
Glamis (a greater villain than Macbeth), are on the stage together, 
perplexed by the uncertainty of things in general. The future is 
thus revealed to them :— 

(Les trots Furies ou Magictennes sont cachées derriére les rochers. 
La premiére tient un sceptre; la seconde, un poignard; et la 
troisiéme un serpent.) 

La Magicienne qui tient un potgnard. 
Le charme a réussi. 
Le sang coule; on combat. Resterons-nous ici ? 
La Magicienne qui tient un sceptre. 
Non, je cours de ce pas éblouir ma victime. 
Celle qui tient un poignard. 
Et moi, frapper la mienne. 
La Magicienne qui tient un serpent. 
Et moi, venger ton crime. 
Les Trois. 
Du sang! Dusang! Du sang! 

(Zilles sortent toutes ensemble du milieu des rochers, ct ne se laissent 
apercevoir qu'un moment ; ou méme elles peuvent échapper sans 
étre vues du spectateur.) 


The comment of poor Duncan on this uncomfortable revelation is 
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the very proper one. ‘ Soumettons-nous aux Dieux.’ The Macbeth 
of Ducis describes himself as a man of ‘timid virtue.’ He talks 
admiringly of the ‘amiable innocence’ of his son. Occasionally a 
line or two translated from Shakespeare relieves the dull monctony of 
the play, the end of which is entirely free from such welcome intru- 
sion. Duncan slain, and Macbeth king, a young gentleman presents 
to the latter a document to show that the bearer is Malcolm, the 
late king’s son, who has been confided to Sévar, like young Douglas 
to old Norval ; like Egisthe to Narbas, in Voltaire’s Mérope. Mac- 
beth, who imagines Duncan’s ghost to be at his heels, ever since the 
latter was killed, is in a fever of delight at the news. ‘Oui!’ he 
exclaims, ‘ce sceptre est 4 lui, je dois le quitter ;’ and he summons 
his guards and household to witness his recognition of the rightful 
heir. Frédegonde, however, goes to Malcolm’s bed to stab him in 
his sleep, but, by such mistakes as occur only on the stage, she slays 
her ownson. At this blow, Macbeth makes several moral and religious 
reflections. There are worse people in the world than himself. If he 
has done ill, he has also done all he could to make it well again. He 
feels convinced that Heaven has forgiven him; but fancying that the 
same tribunal demands a victim, he asks permission to make the 
sacrifice himself, and with the words, ‘ Permets que mon bras te le 
puisse immoler,’ he and the curtain fall together. 

The most successful scene in the play was that in which Macbeth’s 
wife walks in her sleep. Such an incident had never before been 
seen on the French stage. ‘Dans cette scéne singuliére,’ says Ducis, 
‘hasardée pour la premiére fois sur notre théatre, comme elle a 
frappé de surprise et d’immobilité tous les spectateurs !” 

The next attempt of Ducis to familiarise his countrymen with 
the subjects which Shakespeare had treated dramatically, was made 
in 1791, when he produced his Jean Sans-terve. With his King 
John in five acts his audience had no sympathy. All the interest 
ceased with the death of Arthur. This induced the author to recast 
the play. He compressed it into three acts, in which Hubert is the 
principal character. Hubert has charge of Arthur, Constance, and a 
remarkably tedious old gentleman from Brittany, one Kermadene. 
As Hubert, after some hesitation, declines to murder his prisoners, 
John (after Arthur is blinded) stabs the young prince and his mother, 
and is punished by having to listen to a long tirade from Hubert in 
which he tells the king of the violent death he will die, according to 
Shakespeare. The curtain descends simply because Hubert is too much 
out of breath to say any more, and Jobn is struck dumb by his imper- 
tinence. The only touch of Shakespeare communicated by Ducis to 
his audience is in the scene between the king and Hubert, when John 
suggests to him the cruel disposal of the legitimate heir to the throne. 
The wonderful success of these three acts was entirely owing to the 
luxury of tears enjoyed with the utmost alacrity by spectators who 
came provided for the most extravagant showers. This effect was 
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worked by the magic of the pretty Mlle. Simon as Arthur, and the 
natural acting of Monvel (Hubert), the father of the subsequently 
celebrated queen of comedy, Mlle. Mars. 

Finally we arrive at the last and perhaps greatest success of Ducis 
in fitting Shakespeare to the unity-system of Voltaire. His Othello 
was acted, for the first time, in 1792. The great Talma played the 
Moor; Mile. Desgarcins, Hédelmone (Desdemona). In this version 
Ducis drew nearer to Shakespeare, and left Voltaire and his system 
farther behind than he had ever done before. But there were things 
for which he could not bring his courage to the sticking place. He 
was convinced that the gentle-hearted audiences of 1792 would never 
bear the presence of such a wretch as Iago (Pesara in the French 
piay » Consequently, to the audience, Iago wears the guise of the 
truest possible friend to Othello and all humanity in general. When 
his villany is made apparent, it is in his absence, and he is never 
allowed to appear again, as the feelings of the audience would certainly 
be too much for him and themselves. Again, ‘the handkerchief!’ 
This was not to be thought of. How could such a suggestive word as 
‘mouchoir’ ever be uttered in a French tragedy? Impossible ! 
The substitute is costly and awkward—a wreath of diamonds! Then 
the dénouement! Ducis went so far as to make Othello stab Desde- 
mona at the side of her bed; the smothering her under her own 
pillow seemed too vulgarly horrible to be thought of for a moment. 
Ducis was not aware that Shakespeare’s expedient was a refining of the 
original method which he found in the old novel, where the Moor 
beats his lady’s brains out with a couple of sand-bags! The classical 
dagger might have been borne with, but to plunge it into a lady by 
the side of her own bed looked too much like a common-place murder. 
The audience rose against it. The gentlemen put their hands over 
their hearts and protested against the barbarity. ‘C'est un Maure 
qui a fait ga, ce n’est pas un Frangais,’ was cried from the pit. The 
ladies went off into silent swoons or laughing hysterics. Ducis 
attempted in vain to maintain his tragic catastrophe. He had to 
give way, and his tragedy (with a comedy dénouement) continued 
popular for one generation at least. The plot is far away from the 
Shakespeare version, but Ducis follows his leader more closely than in 
any other of his plays built up on the British model. Now and then 
passages are almost literally translated, and a weak echo of the 
master-music occasionally catches the ear. Here is a sample :— 


Sa pitié pour mes maux seule produit sa flamme ; 
L’aspect de sa pitié seul a touché mon dime; 


wherein we miss the sympathetic tenderness of 


She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 


In later adaptations of Othello, attempts were made to introduce 
the Moor’s demand for the ‘handkerchief.’ It is amusing to see how 
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it was brought about. The ‘circlet of diamonds,’ the substitute 
invented by Ducis, was abandoned, and it was ‘that tissue work’ 
which raised Othello’s jealousy. Desdemona held a handkerchief 
in her hand, but her husband referred to it only as ‘ that tissue,’ 
‘that gift.’ At last Alfred de Vigny translated the play word for 
word, and this, or an equally literal translation, was acted at the 
Théditre Frangais in the first quarter of the present century. This 
caused immense opposition. A compact phalanx of Voltaireans 
occupied one side of the house; a similar body of Shakespeareans 
the other. When the latter frantically applauded, the former as 
energetically hissed. But 


between the two factions (says the Duke de Broglie, Revue Frangaise, January 
1830, quoted in Guizot’s Shakespeare and his Times) the body of the audience in 
the pit appears to have preserved a reasonable neutrality. They were evidently 
on their guard, fearing lest their consecrated maxims should be violated, and they 
be led into some hasty demonstration of feeling ; and yet they were sensible, pro- 
foundly sensible, of the great beauties of the piece. Accordingly, during the whole 
course of the representation they appeared constantly astonished, moved, indulgent, 
submitting with good grace to the boldest departure from received rules. They 
willingly, though without warmth or violence, joined in the attempt to silence the 
detractors ; and they good-naturedly allowed free scope to the enthusiasts, while 
taking great care not to enlist themselves on their side or to mingle in their trans- 


ports. 


On this occasion the word ‘ mouchoir’ was bravely uttered without 
the French Melpomene going into fits ; and Shakespeare got a secure 
footing on the French stage. As between him and Voltaire, M. 
Guizot says in Shakespeare and his Times, there is no question as 
to which has the superior genius, but it was still a question with 
Guizot whether the system of Voltaire be not superior to that of 
Shakespeare! Dumas pére, at least, thought better of Ducis than of 
Shakespeare, when, after translating four acts of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
(played so magnificently by the now forgotten Rouviére), he wrote a 
new fifth act, in which he adopted the absurd idea of making Hamlet 
live. M. Jules Lacroix, in 1868, constructed a new King Lea on 
the old classical lines. Nevertheless, ‘ Attila Shakespeare,’ as the 
Duke de Broglie called him, has gained a permanent place on the 
French stage ; and Ducis, who first made his name known there, is 
stigmatised by Paul Foucher, most irreverently, as a versifier of 
‘lemonade-and-water tragedies!’ They are worth reading, those 
tragedies of the earliest introducer of Shakespeare to the actors and 
public of France. Well worth studying also is the work of the last 
of his translators, M. F. Hugo. Between him and Le Tourneur 
there is a vast difference. The earlier translator conveyed an idea 
of Shakespeare to his countrymen; the later really naturalised him, 
and added Shakespeare to the brilliant roll of the dramatic poets of 


France. 
Joun Doran. 
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I a sure that all in this audience who were present yesterday at Dr. 
Acland’s earnest and impressive lecture must have felt how deeply I 
should be moved by his closing reference to the friendship begun in 
our undergraduate days ;—of which I will but say that, if it alone were 
all I owed to Oxford, the most gracious kindness of the Alma Mater 
would in that gift have been fulfilied to me. 

But his affectionate words, in their very modesty, as if even 
standing on the defence of his profession, the noblest of human occu- 
pations ! and of his science—the most wonderful and awful of human 
intelligences! showed me that I had yet not wholly made clear to you 
the exactly limited measure in which I have ventured to dispute the 
fitness of method of study now assigned to you in this University. 

Of the dignity of physical science, and of the happiness of those 
who are devoted to it for the healing and the help of mankind, I 
never have meant to utter, and I do not think I have uttered, one 
irreverent word. But against the curiosity of science, leading us to 
call virtually nothing gained but what is new discovery, and to de- 
spise every use of our knowledge in its acquisition ; of the insolence 
of science, in claiming for itself a separate function of that human 
mind which in its perfection is one and indivisible, in the image of its 
Creator ; and of the perversion of science, in hoping to discover by 
the analysis of death, what can only be discovered by the worship of 
life,—of these I have spoken, not only with sorrow, but with a fear 
which every day I perceive to be more surely grounded, that such 
labour, in effacing from within you the sense of the presence of 
God in the garden of the earth, may awaken within you the prevailing 
echo of the first voice of its Destroyer, ‘ Ye shall be as gods.’ 

To-day I have little enough time to conclude,—none to review— 
what I have endeavoured thus to say; but one instance, given me 
directly in conversation atter lecture, by one of yourselves, will enable 
me to explain to you precisely what I mean. 


' Left, at the Editor’s request, with only some absolutely needful clearing of 
unintelligible sentences, as it was written for free delivery. It was the last of a 
course of twelve given this autumn ;—refers partly to things already said, partly to 
drawings on the walls; and needs the reader’s pardon throughout, for faults and 
abruptnesses incurable but by re-writing the whole as an essay instead of a 
lecture. 
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After last lecture, in which you remember I challenged our physio- 

logists to tell me how a bird flies, one of you, whose pardon, if he 
thinks it needful, I ask for this use of his most timely and illustrative 
statement, came to me, saying, ‘ You know the way in which we 
are shown how a bird flies, is, that any one, a dove for instance, is 
given to us, plucked, and partly skinned, and incised at the insertion 
of the wing bone; and then, with a steel point, the ligament of the 
muscle at the shoulder is pulled up, and out, and made distinct from 
other ligaments, and we are told “that is the way a bird flies,” and 
on that matter it is thought we have been told enough.’ 

I say that this instance given me was timely ; I will say more—in 
the choice of this particular bird, providential. Let me take, in their 
order, the two subjects of inquiry and instruction, which are indeed 
offered to us in the aspect and form of that one living creature. 

Of the splendour of your own true life, you are told, in the 
words which, to-day, let me call, as your Fathers did, words of inspira- 
tion—‘ Yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that is covered with 
silver wings and her feathers with gold.’ Of the manifold iris of 
colour in the dove’s plumage, watched carefully in sunshine as the 
bird moves, I cannot hope to give you any conception by words; but 
that it is the most exquisite, in the modesty of its light, and in the 
myriad mingling of its hue, of all plumage, I may partly prove to you 
in this one fact, that out of all studies of colour, the one which I 
would desire most to place, within your reach in these schools, is 
Turner’s drawing of a dove, done when he was in happy youth at 
Farnley. But of the causes of this colour, and of the peculiar 
subtlety in its iridescence, nothing is told you in any scientific book 
I have ever seen on ornithology. 

Of the power of flight in these wings, and the tender purpose of 
their flight, you hear also in your Father’s book. To the Church, flying 
from her enemies into desolate wilderness, there were indeed given 
two wings as of a great eagle. But the weary saint of God, looking 
forward to his home in calm of eternal peace, prays rather—‘ Oh, 
that I had wings like a dove, for then should I flee away, and be at 
rest.’ And of these wings, and this mind of hers, this is what reverent 
science should teach you: first, with what parting of plume, and what 
soft pressure and rhythmic beating of divided air, she reaches that 
miraculous swiftness of undubious motion, compared with which the 
tempest is slow, and the arrow uncertain; and secondly, what clue 
there is, visible, or conceivable to thought of man, by which, to her 
living conscience and errorless pointing of magnetic soul, her distant 
home is felt afar beyond the horizon, and the straight path, through 
concealing clouds, and over trackless lands, made plain to her desire, 
and her duty, by the finger of God. 

And lastly, since in the tradition of the Old Covenant she was 
made the messenger of forgiveness to those eight souls saved through 
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the baptism unto death, and in the Gospel of the New Covenant, 
under her image, was manifested the well-pleasing of God, in the fulfil- 
ment of all righteousness by his Son in the Baptism unto life,—- 
surely alike all Christian people, old and young, should be taught to 
be gladdened by her sweet presence ; and in every city and village in 
Christendom she should have such home as in Venice she has had for 
ages, and be, among the sculptured marbles of the temple, the 
sweetest sculpture ; and, fluttering at your children’s feet, their never- 
angered friend. And surely also, therefore, of the thousand evidences 
which any carefully thoughtful person may see, not only of the 
ministration of good, but of the deceiving and deadly power of the 
evil angels, there is no one more distinct in its gratuitous, and un- 
reconcilable sin, than that this—of all the living creatures between 
earth and sky—should be the one chosen to amuse the apathy of our 
murderous idleness, with skill-less, effortless, merciless slaughter. 

I pass to the direct subject on which I have to speak finally to- 
day ;—the reality of that ministration of the good angels, and of 
that real adversity of the principalities and powers of Satan, in 
which, without exception, all earnest Christians have believed, and 
the appearance of which, to the imagination of the greatest and 
holiest of them, has been the root, without exception, of all the 
greatest art produced by the human mind or hand in this world. 

That you have at present no art properly so called in England at 
all—whether of painting, sculpture, or architecture*—I, for one, do 
not care. In midst of Scottish Lothians, in the days of Scott, there 
was, by how much less art, by so much purer life, than in the midst 
of Italy in the days of Raphael. But that you should have lost, 
not only the skill of Art, but the simplicity of Faith and life, all 
in one, and not only here deface your ancient streets by the Ford of 
the waters of sacred learning, but also deface your ancient hills with 
guilt of mercenary desolation, driving their ancient shepherd life 
into exile, and diverting the waves of their streamlets into the cities 
which are the very centres of pollution, of avarice, and impiety: for 
this I do care,—for this you have blamed me for caring, instead of 
merely trying to teach you drawing. I have nevertheless yet done 
my best to show you what real drawing is; and must yet again bear 
your blame for trying to show you, through that, somewhat more. 

I was asked, as we came out of chapel this morning, by one of 
the Fellows of my college, to say a word to the Undergraduates, 
about Thirlmere. His request, being that of a faithful friend, came 
to enforce on me the connection between this form of spoliation of our 
native land of its running waters, and the gaining disbelief in the 
power of prayer over the distribution of the elements of our bread 


2 Of course, this statement is merely a generalisation of many made in the pre- 
ceding lectures, the tenor of which any readers acquainted with my recent writings 
may easily conceive. 
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and water, in rain, and sunshine,—seed-time, and harvest. Respecting 
which, I must ask you to think with me to-day what is the meaning 
of the myth, if you call it so, of the great prophet of the Old 
Testament, who is to be again sent before the coming of the day of 
the Lord. For truly, you will find that if any part of your ancient 
faith be true, it is needful for every soul which is to take up its 
cross, with Christ, to be also first transfigured in the light of Christ, 
—talking with Moses and with Elias. 

The contest of Moses is with the temporal servitude,—of Elijah, 
with the spiritual servitude, of the people ; and the war of Elijah is 
with their servitude essentially to two Gods, Baal, or the Sun God, in 
whose hand they thought was their life, and Baalzebub—the Fly God, 
—of Corruption, in whose hand they thought was the arbitration of 
death. 

The entire contest is summed in the first assertion by Elijah, of 
his authority as the Servant of God, over those elemental powers by 
which the heart of Man, whether Jew or heathen, was filled with food 
and gladness. 

And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said 
unto Ahab, ‘ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.’ 

Your modern philosophers have explained to you the absurdity of 
all that ; you think? Of all the shallow follies of this age, that procla- 
mation of the vanity of prayer for the sunshine and rain; and the 
cowardly equivocations, to meet it, of clergy who never in their lives 
really prayed for anything, I think, excel. Do these modern scientific 
gentlemen fancy that nobody, before they were born, knew the laws of 
cloud and storm, or that the mighty human souls of former ages, who 
every one of them lived and died by prayer, and in it, did not know that 
in every petition framed on their lips they were asking for what was 
not only fore-ordained, but just as probably fore-done? or that the 
mother pausing to pray before she opens the letter from Alma or 
Balaclava, does not know that already he is saved for whom she 
prays, or already lies festering in his shroud? The whole confidence 
and glory of prayer is in its appeal to a Father who knows our neces- 
sities before we ask, who knows our thoughts before they rise in our 
hearts, and whose decrees, as unalterable in the eternal future as in 
the eternal past, yet in the close verity of visible fact, bend, like reeds, 
before the fore-ordained and faithful prayers of his children. 

Of Elijah’s contest on Carmel with that Sun-power in which, lite- 
rally, you again now are seeking your life, you know the story, however 
little you believe it. But of his contest with the Death-power, on the 
hill of Samaria, you read less frequently, and more doubtfully. 

‘Oh, thou Man of God, the King hath said, Come down. And 
Elijah answered and said, If I be a man of God, let fire come down 
from Heaven, and consume thee, and thy fifty.’ 
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How monstrous, how revolting, cries your modern religionist, 
that a prophet of the Lord should invoke death on fifty men. And 
he sits himself, enjoying his muffin and 7vmes, and contentedly 
allows the slaughter of fifty thousand men, so it be in the interests 
of England, and of his own stock on Exchange. 

But note Elijah’s message. ‘ Because thou hast sent to inquire of 
Baalzebub the God of Ekron, therefore, thou shall not go down from 
the bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die.’ 

‘ Because thou hast sent to inquire:’ He had not sent to pray to 
the God of Ekron, only to ask of him. The priests of Baal prayed 
to Baal, but Ahaziah only questions the fly-god. 

He does not pray ‘ Let me recover,’ but he asks ‘ Shall I recover of 
this disease ?’ 

The scientific mind again, you perceive,—Sanitary investigation ; 
by oracle of the God of Death. Whatever can be produced of disease, 
by flies, by aphides, by lice, by communication of corruption, shall 
not we moderns also wisely inquire, and so recover of our diseases ? 

All which may, for aught I know, be well ; and when I hear of the 
vine disease or potato disease being stayed, will hope also that 
plague may be, or diphtheria, or aught else of human plague, by due 
sanitary measures. 

In the meantime, I see that the common cleanliness of the earth 
and its water is despised, as if 7¢ were a plague; and after myself 
labouring for three years to purify and protect the source of the 
loveliest stream in the English midlands, the Wandle, I am finally 
beaten, because the road commissioners insist on carrying the road- 
washings into it, at its source. But that’s nothing. Two years ago, 
I went, for the first time since early youth, to see Scott’s country by 
the shores of Yarrow, Teviot, and Gala waters. I will read you once 
again, though you well remember it, his description of one of those 
pools which you are about sanitarily to draw off into your engine 
boilers, and then I will tell you what I saw myself in that sacred 


country. 


Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 
By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake ; 

Thou know’st it well,—nor fen, nor sedge, 
Pollute the pure lake's crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 
Each hill’s huge outline you may view ; 
Shagey with heath, but lonely bare, 
Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake, is there, 
Save where, of land, yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scatter’d pine. 
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And silence aids—though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 
In summer tide, so soft they weep, 
The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 
Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude. 













Nought living meets the eye or ear, 
But well I ween the dead are near ; 
For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath Jain Our Lady’s chapel low, 
Yet still, beneath the hallow’d soil, 
The peasant rests him from his toil, 
And, dying, bids his bones be laid, 
Where erst his simple fathers pray’d. 















What I saw myself, in that fair country, of which the sight 
remains with me, I will next tell you. I saw the Teviot oozing, not 
flowing, between its wooded banks, a mere sluggish injection, among 
the filthy stones, of poisonous pools of scum-covered ink ; and in front 
of Jedburgh Abbey, where the foaming river used to dash round the 
sweet ruins as if the rod of Moses had freshly cleft the rock for it, 
bare and foul nakedness of its bed, the whole stream carried to work 
in the mills, the dry stones and crags of it festering unseemly in 
the evening sun, and the carcase of a sheep, brought down in the 
last flood, lying there in the midst of the children at their play, 
literal and ghastly symbol, in the sweetest pastoral country in the 
world, of the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

That is your symbol to-day, of the Lamb as it had been slain; 
and that the work of your prayerless science ;—the issues, these of your 
enlightened teaching, and of all the toils and the deaths of the Cove- 
nanters on those barren hills, of the prophetic martyrs here in your 
crossing streets, and of the highest, sincerest, simplest patriot of Catho- 
lic England, Sir Thomas More, within the walls of England’s central 
Tower. So is ended, with prayer for the bread of this life, also the 
hope of the life that is to come. Yet I will take leave to show you 
the light of that hope, as it shone on, and guided, the children of the 
ages of faith. 

Of that legend of St. Ursula which I read to you so lately, you 
remember, I doubt not, that the one great meaning is the victory of 
her faith over all fears of death. It is the laying down of all the 
joy, of all the hope, nay of all the Love, of this life, in the eager 
apprehension of the rejoicing and the love of Eternity. What truth 
there was in such faith I dare not say that I know; but what manner 
of human souls it made, you may for yourselves see. Here are 
enough brought to you, of the thoughts of a believing people.* ‘This 

































3 The references were to the series of drawings lately made, in Venice, for the 
Oxford and Sheffield schocls, from the works of Ca:paccio, by Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
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maid in her purity is no fable; this is a Venetian maid, as she was 
seen in the earthly dawn, and breathed on by the breeze of her 
native sea. And here she is in her womanhood, in her courage and 
perfect peace, waiting for her death. 

I have sent for this drawing for you, from Sheffield, where it is to 
stay, they needing it more than you. It is the best of all that my 
friend did with me at Venice, for St. George, and with St. George’s 
help and St. Ursula’s. It shows you only a piece of the great picture 
of the martyrdom—nearly all have fallen around the maid, and she 
kneels, with her two servant princesses, waiting for her own death. 
Faithful behind their mistress, they wait with her,—not feebler,;but 
less raised in thought, as less conceiving their immortal destiny; the 
one, a gentle girl, conceiving not in her quiet heart any horror of 
death, bows her fair head towards the earth, almost with a smile ; 
the other, fearful lest her faith should for an instant fail, bursts 
into passion of prayer through burning tears. St. Ursula kneels, as 
daily she knelt, before the altar, giving herself up to God for ever. 

And so you see her, here in the days of childhood, and here in 
her sacred youth, and here, in her perfect womanhood, and here, 
borne to her grave. 

Such creatures as these have lived—do live yet, thank God, in 
the faith of Christ. 

You hear it openly said that this, their faith, was a foolish dream. 
Do you choose to find out whether it was or not? You may if you 
will, but you can find it out in one way only. 

Take the dilemma in perfect simplicity. Either Christianity is 
true or not. Let us suppose it first one, then the other, and see 
what follows. 

Let it first be supposed untrue. Then rational investigation 
will in all probability discover that untruth; while, on the other 
hand, irrational submission to what we are told may lead us into any 
form of absurdity or insanity ; and, as we read history, we shall find 
that this insanity has perverted, as in the Crusades, half the strength 
of Europe to its ruin, and been the source of manifold dissension and 
misery to society. 

Start with the supposition that Christianity is untrue, much more, 
with the desire that it should be, and that is the conclusion at which 
you will certainly arrive. 

But, on the other hand, let us suppose that it is, or may be, true. 
Then, in order to find out whether it is or not, we must attend to 
what it says of itself. And its first saying is an order to adopt a 
certain line of conduct. Do that first, and you shall know more. 
Its promise is of blessing and of teaching, more than tongue can utter, 
or mind conceive, if you choose to do this ; and it refuses to teach or 
help you on any other terms than these. 

You may think it strange that such a trial is required of you. 
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Surely the evidences of our future state might have been granted on 
other terms—nay, a plain account might have been given, with all 
mystery explained away in the clearest language. Then, we should 
have believed at once ! 

Yes, but, as you see and hear, that, if it be our way, is not God’s. 
He has chosen to grant knowledge of His truth to us on one condition 
and no other. If we refuse that condition, the rational evidence 
around us is all in proof of our death, and that proof is true, for 
God also tells us that in such refusal we shall die. 

You see, therefore, that in either case, be Christianity true or false, 
death is demonstrably certain to us in refusing it. As philosophers, 
we can expect only death, and as unbelievers, we are condemned to it. 

There is but one chance of life—in admitting so far the possi- 
bility of the Christian verity as to try it on its own terms. There is 
not the slightest possibility of finding out whether it be true, or not, 
first. 

‘Show me a sign first and I will come, you say. No, answers 
God. ‘Come first, then you shall see a sign.’ 

Hard, you think? You will find it is not so, on thinking more. 
For this, which you are commanded, is not a thing unreasonable in 
itself. So far from that, it is merely the wisest thing you could do 
for your own and for others’ happiness, if there were no eternal] 
truth to be discovered. 

You are called simply to be the servant of Christ, and of other 
men for His sake; that is to say, to hold your life and all its faculties 
as a means of service to your fellows. All you have to do is to be 
sure it is the service you are doing them, and not the service you do 
yourself, which is uppermost in your minds. 

Now you continually hear appeals to you made in a vague way, 
which you don’t know how far you can follow. You shall not say 
that, to-day ; I both can and will tell you what Christianity requires 
of you in simplest terms. 

Read your Bible as you would any other book—with strictest 
criticism, frankly determining what you think beautiful, and what 
you think false or foolish. But be sure that you try accurately to 
understand it, and transfer its teaching to modern need by putting 
other names for those which have become superseded by time. For 
instance, in such a passage as that which follows and supports the ‘ Lie 
not one to another’ of Colossians iii.—‘ seeing that ye have put on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the spirit of him that 
created him, where,’ (meaning in that great creation where) ‘ there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Seythian, bond nor free.’ In applying that verse to the conduct and 
speech of modern policy, it falls nearly dead, because we suffer our- 
selves to remain under a vague impression—vague, but practically 
paralysing,—that though it was very necessary to speak the truth in 
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the countries of Scythians and Jews, there is no objection to any 
quantity of lying in managing the affairs of Christendom. But now 
merely substitute modern for ancient names, and see what a difference 
it will make in the force and appeal of the passage, ‘ Lie not one to 
another, brethren, seeing that ye have put off the old man, with his 
deeds, and have put on the new man, which is renewed to knowledge,’ 
eis émriyvwowr,. according to the knowledge of Him that created him, 
in that great creation where there is neither Englishman nor German, 
baptism nor want of baptism, Turk nor Russian, slave nor free, but 
Christ is all, and in all. 

Read your Bible, then, making it the first morning business of your 
life to understand some piece of it clearly, and your daily business to 
obey of it all that you understand, beginning first with the most human 
and most dear obedience—to your father and mother. Doing all things 
as they would have you do, for the present: if they want you to be 
lawyers—be lawyers; if soldiers—soldiers ; if to get on in the world 
—even to get money—do as they wish, and that cheerfully, after dis- 
tinctly explaining to them in what points you wish otherwise. Theirs 
is for the present the voice of God to you. 

But, at the same time, be quite clear about your own purpose, 
and the carrying out of that so far as under the conditions of your life 
you can. And any of you who are happy enough to have wise parents 
will find them contented in seeing you do as I now tell. you. 

First cultivate all your personal powers, not competitively, but 
patiently and usefully. You have no business to read in the long 
vacation. Come here to make scholars of yourselves, and go to the 
mountains or the sea to make men of yourselves. Give at least a 
month in each year to rough sailors’ work and sea fishing. Don’t 
lounge and flirt on the beach, but make yourselves good seamen. 
Then, on the mountains, go and help the shepherd at his work, the 
woodmen at theirs, and learn to know the hills by night and day. If 
you are staying in level country, learn to plough, and whatever else you 
can that is useful. Then here in Oxford, read to the utmost of your 
power, and practise singing, fencing, wrestling, and riding. No rifle 
practice, and no racing—boat or other. Leave the river quiet for the 
naturalist, the angler, and the weary student like me. 

You may think all these matters of no consequence to your studies 
of art and divinity; and that Iam merely crotchetty and absurd. 
Well, that is the way the devil deceives you. It is not the sins 
which we feel sinful, by which he catches us ; but the apparently healthy 
ones,—those which nevertheless waste the time, harden the heart, con- 
centrate the passions on mean objects, and prevent the course of gentle 
and fruitful thought. 

Having thus cultivated, in the time of your studentship, your 
powers truly to the utmost, then, in your manhood, be resolved they 
shall be spent in the true service of men—not in being ministered 
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unto, but in ministering. Begin with the simplest of all ministries 
—breaking of bread to the poor. Think first of that, not of your own 
pride, learning, comfort, prospects in life: nay, not now, once come 
to manhood, may even the obedience to parents check your own 
conscience of what is your Master’s work. ‘ Whoso loveth father and 
mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ Take the perfectly simple 
words of the Judgment, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these, ye did it unto me:’ but you must do it, not preachit. And 
you must not be resolved that it shall be done only in a gentlemanly 
manner. Your pride must be laid down, as your avarice, and your fear. 
Whether as fishermen on the sea, ploughmen on the earth, labourers 
at the forge, or merchants at the shop-counter, you must break and 
distribute bread to the poor, set down in companies—for that also is 
literally told you—upon the green grass, not crushed in heaps under 
the pavement of cities. Take Christ at His literal word, and, so sure 
as His word is true, He will be known of you in breaking of bread. 
Refuse that servant’s duty because it is plain,—seek either to serve 
God, or know Him, in any other way: your service will become 
mockery of Him, and your knowledge darkness. Every day your 
virtues will be used by the evil spirits to conceal, or to make respectable, 
national crime; every day your felicities will become baits for the 
iniquity of others ; your heroisms, wreckers’ beacons, betraying them: 
to destruction; and before your own deceived eyes and wandering 
hearts every false meteor of knowledge will flash, and every perishing 
pleasure glow, to lure you into the gulf of your grave. 

But obey the word in its simplicity, in wholeness of purpose 
and with serenity of sacrifice, like this of the Venetian maids’, and 
truly you shall receive sevenfold into your bosom in this present 
life, as in the world to come, life everlasting. All your knowledge 
will become to you clear and sure, all your footsteps safe; in the 
present brightness of domestic life you will foretaste the joy of 
Paradise, and to your children’s children bequeath, not only noble 
fame, but endless virtue. ‘He shall give his angels charge over you 
to keep you in all your ways; and the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.’ 


JoHN RusKIN. 


Vos. 111.—=No: 11. 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


CoNCLUSION. 


I am writing for practical people; I am dealing with practical mat- 
ters. When I speak of life, and of the worth of it, I am referring to 
common things, to things of daily experience. I am referring to the 
joys, the sorrows, and the occupations that give their quick colour to 
the hours; and to the loves, the ambitions, and the interests, that 
slowly give their colour to the years. These are the things that sur- 
round all of us. We cannot escape from them. In them we live 
and move and have our being; and all science and wisdom, and all 
the pursuits of intellect, must either culminate in teaching us how 
to deal with these, or else must humbly take their place amongst 
them. Be we men of thought or action, be we saints or libertines, 
we have each of us a daily course to shape through a throng of con- 
flicting impulses. And unless we are to be the passive prey of these, 
some plain principles must be ours to guide us. Now, hitherto, such 
a set of principles we have had, all of us. They were readily under- 
stood ; they were readily applied. Amongst the choices-and refusals 
that beset us momently, they left us little in doubt as to the right 
course ; and if we refused to take it, we refused with our eyes open. 
But times are changed. The old principles, we are told, are obsolete; 
they are no longer of the least use to us. Principles, we are told 
loudly, we need just as much as ever; but we are offered a new set 
of them. Now it is plain that the new set will be useless, unless it 
can take the place of the old. The difficulties we want help in, 
remain just the same; they are just as definite as ever. We shall 
want our new rules of life to be just as definite as our old. 

Here comes a pressing and practical question. Are they so? 
or can they ever be made so? Vaguely stated they may sound well 
enough. But vaguely stated, they are practically useless. Let our 
modern moralists give them some definite meaning. Let them show 
us some particular rules deduced from their general principles. We 
have heard their principles often enough. What I am now to con- 
sider is the detailed application of them. We want no more vague 
messages sent to us out of the study or the laboratory, about the 
nature of right and wrong. Let the senders themselves come out to 
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us, and illustrate their meaning by examples in the world at large. 
Let us confront them with men and women as they appear in action. 
Let us select for them a variety of particular instances. Consider 
this man, let us say, or this woman ; consider this mood of mind, this 
pursuit, this pleasure, this way of spending the day or night. Put 
your finger upon this case, and on that case; tell us which is wrong, 
and which is right ; and when you condemn any voluntary human 
action, tell us exactly why you condemn it from your own point of 
view, and how you would persuade the offender to condemn it also 
from his. 

Now I have pointed out, in my former paper, that all possible 
answers to this question are reducible to one simple form. If they 
have any meaning at all, they must mean this—an act, a habit is 
wrong ; a pleasure, a mood of mind is wrong, because by it we are 
robbed of something, or hindered in attaining to something, which 
we can all discern, unless we close our eyes to it, as the one thing 
that is indeed desirable—the one thing that will make us really 
happy. And the first task of the moralist is to put this something 
before us. 

That this is at least one way of stating the case, has been often 
acknowledged by our modern teachers themselves. I have already 
quoted J. S. Mill as an instance; and the doctrines of to-day are 
being couched perpetually in this very form. Thus Professor Huxley 
concludes one of his late addresses by solemnly telling us that the 
last end of education is to promote ‘morality and refinement, by 
teaching men to discipline themselves, and by leading them to see 
that the highest, as it is the only content, is to be attained, not by 
grovelling in the rank and steaming valleys of sense, but by con- 
tinually striving towards those high peaks where, resting in eternal 
calm, reason discerns the undefined but bright ideal of the highest 
good—* a cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night.”’! And these words 
are an excellent specimen of the moral exhortations of our new 
school of teachers. 

Now this is all very well as far as it goes; and were there not 
one thing lacking, it would be just the language that the occasion 
craves. But the one thing lacking is enough to make it valueless. 
Tt may mean a great deal. But there is no possibility of saying ex- 
actly what it means. Before we can begin to strive towards the 
‘highest good,’ we must at least know something of what this ‘ highest 
good’ iss We must make this ‘ bright ideal’ ‘stand and unfold 
itself” If it cannot be made to do this, if it vanishes into mist as 
we near it, and takes a different shape to each of us as we recede from 
it—still more, if only some can see it, and to others it is quite in- 
visible—then we shall simply set it down as an illusion, and waste no 
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more time in pursuit of it. But that it is not an illusion is our 
moralists’ great claim for it. Heaven and the love of God, they say, 
were illusions. The ‘highest good’ they offer us stands out in clear 
contradiction to these. It is an actual attainable thing, a thing for 
flesh-and-blood creatures ; it is to be won and enjoyed by them in 
their common daily life. It is, as they distinctly and unanimously 
tell us,? some form of happiness that results in this life to us 
from certain conduct; it is a thing essentially of the present ;* 
‘and it is obviously,’ says Professor Huxley, ‘in no way affected 
by the abbreviation or prolongation of our conscious life.’ This 
being the case, then, it is no unreasonable demand to ask for 
some explicit account of it. When Professor Huxley speaks of the 
highest happiness, what meaning does he attach to the word? Has 
he ever enjoyed it himself, or does he ever hope to do so? If so, when, 
where, and how? What must be done to get it, and what must be 
left undone ? And when it is got, what will it be like? Is it some- 
thing mystical, rapturous, and intermittent, as the language often 
used about it might seem to suggest to one? Is it known only in 
brief moments of Neoplatonic ecstasy, to which all the acts of life 
should be stepping-stones? It certainly cannot be that. Our modern 
moralists are essentially no mystics, and their highest happiness must 
be something far more solid than transcendental ecstasies. Surely, 
therefore, if it exists at all, we must somewhere be able to lay our 
hands upon it. It is a pillar of fire by night; it will be surely 
visible. It is a city set on a hill, that cannot be hid. It is to be 
lifted up, and is to draw all men unto it. It is nothing if not this; 
and if, after a careful search, we fail to find it, there will be nothing 
left us but to conclude that it is nothing, or that, at any rate, this 
life does not contain it. If we are still resolved to find it, we must 
seek elsewhere for it. We must once again have recourse to religion, 
and import it into the natural order from a supernatural order that 
we postulate. 

I have stated, as plainly as I can, the question I want answered. 
I shall now go on to point out how utterly unsatisfactory are the 
answers that have hitherto been given to it. These answers divide 
themselves into two classes, which, though continually confused by 
-confused thinkers, are really quite distinct and separable. And what 
I must first do is to show that one of these classes consists of what 
are really no answers at all, and that we must put them altogether 
aside before we can consider the matter clearly. 

Professor Huxley shall give us an example of both. He is going 
to tell us, let us remember, about the ‘ highest good "—the happiness, 
in other words, that is the secret of our life’s worth, and the test of all 
This happiness he divides into two kinds. He says 
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there are two things that we may mean when we speak about it.‘ 
We may mean the happiness of a society of men, or we may mean 
the happiness of the members of that society. And when we speak of 
morality, we may mean two things also; and these two things must 
be kept distinct. We may mean ‘social morality,’ of which the test 
and object is the happiness of societies. We may mean ‘personal 
morality,’ of which the test and object is the happiness of individuals. 
And the answers which our modern moralists make us, I divide into 
two classes, according to the sort of happiness they refer to. It is 
before all things important that this division should be made, and be 
kept quite clear in our minds, if we would see honestly what our 
modern moral systems amount to. For what makes them at present 
so difficult to deal with is the fact that their exponents are perpetually 
perplexing themselves between these two sets of answers, first giving 
one and then the other, and imagining that, by a kind of confusion 
of substance, they can both afford solutions of the same question. 
Thus they continually speak of life as though its crowning achieve- 
ment were some kind of personal happiness; and then, being asked 
to explain the nature and basis of this, they at once shift their 
ground, and talk to us of the laws and the conditions of social happi- 
ness. Thus, Professor Huxley, starting® with the thesis that both 
sorts of morality, personal and social, are strong enough to hold 
their own, he conceives he has established this by simply proving 
that one is. ‘Given,’ he says, ‘a society of human beings under 
certain circumstances; and the question whether a_ particular 
action on the part of one of its members will tend to increase 
the general happiness or not, is a question of natural know- 
ledge, and as such is a perfectly legitimate subject of scientific 
inquiry. . . . If it can be’shown by observation or experiment that 
theft, murder, and adultery do not tend to diminish the happiness of 
society, then, in the absence of any but natural knowledge, they are 
not social immoralities.’ 

Now here is a clear and complete epitome of one of those two 
classes of answers that our modern moralists give us. And what 
I am going to point out is, that these answers are really no 
answers at all, and to offer them to us creates simply useless con- 
fusion. It is as if we asked for a fish, and were offered a scorpion. 
The scorpion might distract our attention ; it certainly would not 
satisfy our appetite. The question we ask is, what is the test of con- 
duct ? in other words, what is happiness ? And what are we answered? 
That happiness is the happiness of men—that it is general happiness 
—that it is the happiness of men in societies—that it is happiness 
equally distributed. But what does this avail us? The word 
happiness is still a locked casket. We know nothing as yet of its 


* Nineteenth Century, No. 3, p. 536. 5 Ibid. pp. 536, 537. 
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contents. A happy society neither does nor can mean anything but 
a number of happy individuals. Guianted that we know what will 
make them happy, then we shall know what will make society happy. 
Then social morality will be, as Professor Huxley says, a perfectly 
legitimate subject of scientific inquiry. Then, but not till then. 
When we say that a society is happy as a body, we can only mean 
that it secures for its members their happiness as individuals. What 
do the individuals want ? We must know that, before we can try to 
secure it for them. But this is what our moralists are perpetually 
losing sight of. The reason of this confusion is not far to 
seek. Observation and experiment, it is quite true, will guide us to 
certain clear and constant rules with regard to conduct. They 
will show us that there are certain actions which we must never tole- 
rate, and which we must join together, as best we may, to suppress. 
But what sort of actions are these? They are simply such as disturb 
the negative conditions of all happiness. They touch neither the loss 
nor gain of any kind of happiness in particular. Of this class are 
theft and murder. If we are to be happy in any way, we must, of 
course, have our lives secured to us, and, next to our lives, our pos- 
sessions. But to secure us these does not secure us happiness, It 
simply leaves us free to secure it, if we can, for ourselves. Once let 
us have some common agreement as to what this happiness is; we 
may then be able to formulate other rules and other laws, by which 
we may be helped in attaining it. But, in the absence of any such 
agreement, the only possible aim of social morality is not to promote 
any kind or kinds of happiness, but to secure the conditions without 
which all happiness would be impossible. Suppose the human 
race were a set of canaries in a cage, and that we were in 
grave doubt as to what seed to give them—hemp-seed, rape-seed, 
or canary-seed, or all three mixed in certain proportions. That 
would represent accurately the present state of our case. That 
is the kind of question we are now in doubt about. Surely it 
is evident that in this perplexity it is absolutely nothing to the 
point to tell us that the birds must not peck each other's eyes 
out, and that they must all have access to the trough that we are 
ignorant how to fill, The real fault, then, of our moralists, that I am 
now dealing with, is this. They confuse the negative conditions of 
happiness with the positive materials of it. Professor Huxley, in the 
passage I have just now quoted, is caught, so to speak, in the very 
act of committing it. ‘Theft, murder, and adultery,’ all these three, 
it will be remembered, he classes together, and seems to think that 
they stand on the same footing. But, from what I have just pointed 
out, it is plain that they do not do so. We condemn theft and 
murder for one reason, We condemn adultery for quite another. We 
condemn the former, because they are incompatible with any form 
of happiness. We condemn the latter, because it is a supposed 
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violation of one particular form of happiness, or rather, perhaps, the 
substitution of a supposed lower kind for another supposed higher 
kind. 

We may observe accordingly, that if happiness be the moral 
test, what Professor Huxley calls ‘ social morality ’"—the rules, that 
is, for producing the negative conditions of happiness—are not in 
themselves morality at all. They only become so when the inner 
sense that we are conforming to them becomes one of the positive 
factors of our own personal happiness. Then they suffer a kind of 
apotheosis ; they are taken up into ourselves, and become part and 
parcel of our personal morality. But to tell us simply that happiness 
is social happiness is to tell us nothing at all. Social happiness is a 
mere set of ciphers till the unit of personal happiness is placed before 
it. A man’s happiness may of course depend on other beings, but 
it is still none the less contained in himself. If our greatest delight 
were to see each other dance the cancan, then it would be morality 
for us all to dance, that we might enjoy the sight of each other. 
None the less would this be a happy world, not because we were all 
dancing, but because we each rejoiced in the sight of such a spectacle. 
The happiness of the individual, as I have said, must be ever the 
unit of happiness. We may talk as much as we like about dis- 
tributing it in the present, but we must first be clear as to its present 
value. We may talk as much as we like about increasing it in 
the future, but we must first be clear how its present value is capable 
of expansion. 

Surely one might have thought that this was plain enough—that 
even a child could understand it. And yet it would seem that it is 
not so. For here are all our modern English moralists making daily 
the same blunder; and not only making it, but proclaiming it aloud 
with ever-increasing vehemence. Thus Professor Huxley, not long 
since, said that that state of man would be ‘a true civitas Dei, 
in which each man’s moral faculty shall be such as leads him to con- 
trol all those desires which run counter to the good of mankind ’"—a 
sentence which means nothing, unless the ‘good of mankind’ be 
defined first of all as the divine good of each individual man. We 
shall never get to a civitas Dei from mere order and cooperation. 
These will take us some way, it is true, but it is a part of the way 
only ; and that they will take us as far as they do is perfectly self- 
evident, and has no need of all this emphatic reassertion. There 
must be order amongst thieves, as well as amongst honest men. Let 
an army be sent on a holy war or an accursed one, the discipline will 
be the same that we shall need in it. There can be an orderly 
brothel as well as an orderly nunnery; and all order rests on co- 
operation. We presume cooperation ; we require an end ser-whith~~ 
to cooperate. A RS’ 

Let us then, once and for all, set aside all thietalk about social 
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morality, as at present nothing to the point. Let us remember that 
the end we are asking for is, in the first place, a strictly personal 
end. Can our moralists show us any one highest personal good, towards 
which, as Professor Huxley says, we may be ‘ continually striving’? 
That is the one question that really calls for an answer. What shall 
I do ?—and I ?—and I?—andI? What do you offer me ?—and me? 
—and me? This is the great question that mankind is asking. 
‘You must promise something to each of us,’ it says, ‘or very cer- 
tainly you will be able to promise nothing to all of us.’ Nor is there 
the least loophole left for escape in telling us to work for others, 
and to find our happiness in that. The question merely confronts 
us with two other facets of itself. What sort of happiness shall I 
procure for others? and what sort of happiness will others procure 
for me? What will it be like? Wéillit be worth having? Let 
us be sure about that first. For it will certainly give me no delight 
to procure for others what I should feel no delight in if procured by 
others for me. The coin itself must have some intrinsic value. It 
will never acquire it by being merely shuffled about from one hand 
to another. A million dull individuals will not make a happy state ; 
nor will a million million dull individuals make a glorious humanity, 
any more than, as we often know to our cost, twenty dull individuals 
will make a brilliant dinner party, or a hundred average church- 
goers a fervent congregation. 

We have thus arrived, then, at the true heart of the question. 
When I am inquiring into life’s value, I am inquiring into the highest 
kind of personal happiness that life can be made to yield to us. 

I must now examine the answers that our moralists have made to 
this. It is with these answers that our real concern lies. With the 
former class it was easy enough to deal. They were not false; they 
were simply not to the point ; and we had nothing to do but to put 
them on one side. But the fault that vitiates these is far subtler. 
The question here is no longer evaded. The answers are straight- 
forward and are singularly plausible ; and until we look at them very 
narrowly, it is hard to say that they are not in a great measure 
satisfactory. The problem, let us remember, is to give us something 
worth living for, some goal to work towards when the very notions of 
a God and a future life shall have left us, and have evaporated even out 
of our imaginations. Now many of our new teachers begin by frankly 
admitting to us that the loss of a belief in God, and the hope of a future 
life, may be some real loss to us. Others again contend that this loss is 
again. Their views on this point, however, are not much to the present 
purpose. What we have now to remember is that, even according to 
those who admit life to have lost most in this way, the loss is not a 
very important, still less is it a fatal one. It will still leave us a 
life that is worth living. The character of our aims and pleasures 
will not be radically changed by it. The good is still to be an aim 
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for us; and our devotio.: to it will be more valuable, because it will 
now be quite disinterested. Thus Professor Tyndall tells us that, 
though he has now rejected the religion of his earlier years, yet, 
granting him proper health of body, there is ‘ no spiritual experience,’ 
such as he then knew, ‘no resolve of duty, no work of mercy, no act of 
self-renouncement, no solemnity of thought, no joy in the life and 
aspects of nature, that would not still be (his); and this without 
the least regard to any purely personal reward or punishment loom- 
ing in the future.® The same is the implicit teaching of all 
George Eliot’s novels. So, too, Professor Huxley tells us, that come 
what may to our ‘ intellectual beliefs and even education,’ he ‘ sees 
no reason to doubt’ that ‘the beauty of holiness and the ugliness of 
sin’ are, for those that have eyes to see them, ‘no mere metaphors,’ 
but ‘real and intense feelings..7 And Mr. Sully tells us in his late 
work on Pessimism, that ‘lives nourished and invigorated’ by a 
purely human ideal, ‘have been and still may be seen amongst us, 
and the appearance of but a single example proves the adequacy of the 
belief’ It is plain that such utterances as these enunciate practically 
no new system at all. They merely redirect our attention to the 
old one; they again point to the old practical ends and courses of 
action, and tell us that these in themselves are their own reward and 
their own sufficient motive. Such is the teaching of our modern 
moralists. There is, too, another school of teachers to be dealt with, 
though at present not openly popular, who would give us a rule of 
life, but who would yet hardly call themselves moralists at all. These 
would still distinguish probably between vice and virtue, and admit 
that the pleasures they give us are of a different quality. But they 
would deny that one practically was better than the other. They would 
call nothing common or unclean; they would make us free to eat 
any fruit in the garden; and the greater variety, they would say, 
we could enjoy of these, so much the better for us. This teaching is 
at present more often implied than stated. But at least one of this 
school, in our day, has been clear enough on the matter; and he 
explicitly bases his teaching on the teachings of modern science. 
‘Each moment,’ says Mr. Pater, ‘some form grows perfect in hand 
or face; some tone on the hills or sea is choicer than the rest ; some 
mood of passion, or insight, or intellectual excitement, is irresistibly 
real and attractive for us.’ And thus, ‘ while all melts under our 
feet,’ he goes on, ‘we may well catch at any exquisite passion, or 
any contribution to knowledge, that seems by a lifted horizon to 
set the spirit free for a moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange 
dyes, strange flowers, and curious odours, or the work of the artist’s 
hand, or the face of one’s friend.’ 

Here then are two sets of teachers, who profess, without any aid 


* Fragments of Science, p, 562. 7 Nineteenth Century, No. 3, p. 537. 
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from religion, to secure for us some real value in life: The one finds 
this value in one set of pleasures only, and maintains that the art 
of happiness is to renounce all other pleasures for these. The other 
finds this value in all pleasures alike, and maintains that the art of 
happiness is to select as many of all kinds as is possible. And it will be 
necessary for us to consider both of these views. For, supposing we 
can show that morality vanishes with the vanishing of religion, still 
it does not follow that happiness does. And if men can be really 
thoroughly happy without morality, nothing will convince them 
that they are losers by having ceased to be moral. 

And now what I am about to point out is this—that both these 
classes of teachers have committed hitherto one radical fault, by which 
all their after conclusions, be they never so accurate, are of necessity 
completely vitiated. They both profess to give usa rule of life without 
religion—without a God whose will we may do here, and whose vision 
we may enjoy hereafter. But they think that the task is far simpler 
than it is. They think, it would seem, that they have but to 
kill God, and that his inheritance shall be ours. Accordingly they 
strike out the beliefs in question, and then turn instantly to life; 
they sort its resources; count its riches; and then say ‘Aim at 
this,—and this,—and this. See how beautiful is holiness; see how 
rapturous is pleasure. Surely these are worth seeking for their own 
sakes, without “ any reward or punishment looming in the future.”’ 
They find, in fact, the interests and the sentiments of the world’s 
present life—all the glow and all the gloom of it—lying before them 
like the colours on a painter’s palette; and they think they have 
nothing to-do but to set to work and use them. But let them wait 
a moment. They are in far too great a hurry. The palette and its 
colours are not nearly ready for them. One of the colours of life— 
religion, that is—a colour which, by their own admission, has hitherto 
been an important one—they have swept clean away. And let them 
remember exactly why they have done this. It may be a pleasing 
colour, or it may not. This is a matter of taste. But one thing 
all our modern teachers assure us—it isnot a fast colour. It is found 
to fade instantly in the new sunlight of knowledge. It is rapidly 
getting dim, and dull, and dead. It is worse than the ‘ flying colours,’ 
as Peter Pindar called them, of Sir Joshua Reynolds. When once it 
is gone, we shall never be able to restore it; and all future pictures 
of life must be tinted without its aid. They therefore profess loudly 
to us that they are going to employ it no longer. But there is this 
point—this all-important point that has quite escaped them. They 
have rejected the colour in its pure state, and they think that they 
have altogether got rid of it. They seem not to suspect that it 
may be mixed up with the colours they retain, and be the secret of 
much of their depth and lustre. Let them analyse these colours be- 
fore they use them. Let them see whether religion be not lurking 
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there, as a subtle colouring principle in all their pigments, even one 
grain of it being perceptible in its effects. Let them only begin 
this analysis, and it will very soon be clear to them that to cleanse 
life of religion is not so simple a process as they seem to have fancied 
it. Its actual dogmas may be readily put away from us; not so the 
effect which these dogmas have worked during the course of centuries. 
In disguised forms they are round us everywhere; they confront us 
in every human interest, in every human pleasure. They have 
beaven themselves into all life; they have eaten their way into it; 
like a secret sap they have flavoured every fruit in the garden. 
They are as a powerful drug that has got into our whole system. 

But there is this great fact to remember. There have been 
always forces in the system working this drug out of it; only 
hitherto fresh doses have been continually administered. Once, 
however, let us destroy our stock of the drug, and what must follow 
will be evident. The drug will in time work altogether out of the 
system, but it will not work out immediately. Its effects will not 
stop suddenly the moment we cease to administer fresh doses of it. 
The result will be very gradual, though very sure. 

If then we would appraise the vigour and value of life, independent 
of religion, we must not draw conclusions from it while religion is 
yet in its system. Our modern moralists, therefore, in taking life 
as it is, are building on an utterly unsound foundation. A fatal error 
is the kernel of their first premisses. Mr. Sully is thus emphatically 
wrong when he says that a single example in the present day (or, for 
the matter of that, any number of examples) either goes or can go 
any way towards proving the adequacy of any non-religious formula. 
Equally wrong, too, are the other writers I have quoted. Let them 
analyse what they mean by the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ ‘ resolves of duty,’ 
and ‘solemnity of thought ;’ or by ‘ insight,’ ‘ passion,’ and ‘ intel- 
lectual excitement.’ And let them bring to this spiritual analysis 
but a little of that skill that has been attained to in the analysis of 
matter. In our late experiments on spontaneous generation what 
untold pains have been taken! With what laborious thought, with 
what emulous ingenuity, have we struggled to completely sterilise 
the fluids in which we are to seek for the new production of life! 
How jealously have we guarded against leaving there any already 
existing germs! Surely spiritual matters are worthy of an equally 
careful treatment. For what we have here to study is not the pro- 
duction of the lowest forms of animal life, but the highest forms of 
human happiness. These were once thought to be always due to 
religion. The new doctrine is that they are producible without such 
aid. Let us treat, then, the ‘beauty of holiness’ and ‘ intellectual 
excitement ’ as Professor Tyndall has treated the infusions in which 
life has been said to originate. Let us boil them down, so to speak, 
and destroy every germ of religion in them, and then see how far 
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they will generate happiness. And let us treat in this way vice no 
less than virtue. Having once done this, we may honestly claim 
whatever yet remains to us; then we shall see what materials for 
happiness we can, as atheists, call our own; then our atheistic ethics, 
if any such be possible, will begin to have a real value for us— 
then, but not till then. 

Such an analysis must be naturally a work of time. And it 
is indeed more my purpose to point out its necessity, than to attempt 
myself to perform it. But a certain part of it is a work of com- 
parative ease; and even this will yield us results that will be very 
suggestive to us. 

The things of life as they appeal to us, either singly or woven 
together by the imagination and the memory, would be separable 
naturally into two groups, according as they repel or please us. And 
a merely natural happiness can be measured by nothing but by what 
we obtain of the naturally pleasant, and by what we avoid of the 
naturally painful. But if we examine life as we actually now find it 
about us, we shall see that this natural classification has been 
traversed by another. Many things naturally repellent have received 
a supernatural blessing; many things naturally pleasant have 
received a supernatural curse. Thus in what at present passes 
muster as the highest happiness, there are many elements of pain; 
and in what passes muster as the profoundest misery, there are many 
elements of pleasure. Thus, whereas happiness naturally would be 
the test of right, right is now supernaturally the test of happiness. 
And so completely is this notion ingrained in the world’s present 
consciousness that in all our deeper views of life, no matter whether 
we be saints or sinners, right and wrong, not happiness and misery, 
are the conceptions that first appeal to us. A certain supernatural 
moral judgment, in fact, has become our primary faculty; and it 
mixes its voice spontaneously with every estimate we form of the 
world around us. 

Now here we have religion in its commonest concrete form. I 
shall show this more fully by-and-by. But I must first exemplify 
the fact on which I have just been dwelling—I must exemplify how 
everywhere and in everything, let us turn where we will, let us fix 
our eyes on what we will, this supernatural sense is always with us; 
and that to it is due every keener pleasure and every deeper interest 
that we at present find in life. 

This might seem at first sight a hard task to perform—the interests 
we have to deal with are so varied and so many in number. But 
there is one special interest that will here assist us, an interest which 
forms, as it were, an epitome of all the rest, and through which we 
shall be enabled at once to deal with them. I mean art. For let us 
consider what art is, and why it pleases us. Its pleasures are strictly 
relative to the pleasures of life. We must care, for instance, for the 
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human face, or we should never care for portraits of it. We must 
eare for living womanhood, or we should never care for marble god- 
desses. We must care for love, or we should never care for love-songs. 
And so on with all the rest of life’s resources. Art may send us back 
to these with an intenser appreciation of them; but we must bring 
to art from life the appreciations we want intensified. Art is a factor 
in human happiness, because by its means ordinary men are made 
partakers in the vision of exceptional men. Great art is a speculum 
reflecting life as the keenest eyes have seen it. All its images are 
of value only as this. Taken by themselves, ‘the best in this kind 
are but shadows.’ In examining a work of art, then, we are examining 
life itself, and not life merely, but, as it were, a quintessence of 
life—life with its resources magnified and intensified to their utmost. 

And now remembering this, let us turn to some of the world’s 
greatest works of art—I mean its dramas ; for poetry is the most arti- 
culate of all the arts, and the drama is the most comprehensive form 
of poetry. Let us turn, for instance, to Sophocles, to Shakespeare, 
and to Goethe, and consider some of their greatest plays, and how 
they present life to us. If we do this, it will need but little 
thought to show us that all these are addressed primarily to the 
supernatural moral judgment; that this judgment is perpetually 
being expressed explicitly in the plays themselves ; and still more, 
that it is always presupposed in us. In other words, these plays 
are all of them presentations of men struggling, or failing to struggle, 
not after natural happiness, but after supernatural right ; and it is: 
always presupposed that we, on our part, recognise this struggle 
as the one supreme thing that gives life its importance. And this 
importance, primarily and essentially, is based not upon the social 
consequences of conduct, but upon its personal consequences. In 
Macbeth, for instance, the main incident, the tragic colouring-matter 
of the drama, is the murder of Duncan. But in what aspect of this 
does the real tragedy lie? Not in the fact that Duncan is murdered, 
but that Macbeth is the murderer. What appals us, what purges 
our passions with pity and with terror as we contemplate it, is not 
the external, the social effect of the act, but the personal, the 
internal effect of it. As for Duncan, he is in his grave; after life’s 
fitful fever, he sleeps well. What our minds are made to dwell upon 
is not that Duncan shall sleep for ever, but that Macbeth shall sleep 
no more. We see in Hamlet precisely the same thing. The action 
that our interest centres in is the hero’s struggle to conform to an 
internal personal standard of right, utterly irrespective of use to 
others or of natural happiness to himself. In the course of this 
struggle, indeed, he does nothing but ruin the happiness around him ; 
and this ruin adds infinitely to the pathos of the spectacle. But we 
are not indignant with Hamlet as being the cause of it. We should 
have been indignant rather with him if the case had been reversed, 
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and if, instead of sacrificing social happiness for the sake of personal 
right, he had abandoned personal right for the sake of social happi- 
ness. In Antigone again we have an explicit statement of the super- 
natural moral axiom on which that whole marvellous tragedy rests— 
that the one rule we are to live by, and not to live by only, but to 
die for, is no human rule, is no standard of our own, nor can it be 
altered by what will make either ourselves or others happy; but it 
is ‘the unwritten and the enduring laws of God, that are not of 
to-day or yesterday, but they live from everlasting, and none can 
declare the mystery of their generation.’ Would we see the matter 
pushed to a yet narrower issue, let us turn to Measure for Measure 
and to Fuust. In both these plays we can see at once that one 
moral judgment, not to name others, is presupposed before all things. 
This is a hard and fixed judgment with regard to female chastity and 
the supernatural value of it. It is because we assent to this judgment 
that Isabella is heroic to us; Margaret is unfortunate in our eyes for 
the same reason. Isabella has kept, Margaret has lost, her ¢ eternal 
jewel.’ Let us for a moment suspend this judgment, and what will 
become of the two dramas? The terror and the pity of them will 
vanish all at once like a dream. The fittest name for both of them 
would be ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ The deepest feelings that 
such works could then arouse in us would be pity for people who 
were so disturbed about trifles, or wonder at people who, having 
pleasure before them, deliberately refused to take it, or, having taken 
it, deliberately made it bitter by cursing it. 

It will thus be seen—and the more we consider the matter the 
more plain will it become to us—that the supernatural moral judg- 
ment is the first faculty in us that art appeals to; that in all great 
art the suppressed premiss is this: The grand relation of man is not 
first to his brother men, but to something beyond humanity; to this 
first, and to his brother men through this. We are not our own; we 
are bought with a price. Our bodies are God’s temples, and if these 
are profaned, some unimaginable ruin is sure to overtake the pro- 
faner. Such are the solemn and profound beliefs, whether conscious 
or unconscious, on which all the great art of the world has based 
itself. All the profundity and solemnity of this art is borrowed from 
these, and is in exact proportion to the intensity with which men 
hold them. 

Nor is this true of sublime and serious art only. It is true of 
cynical and profligate art as well. It is true of Congreve as it is true 
of Sophocles. The supernatural moral judgment is essential to the 
character of the libertine as it is to the character of the saint. The 
libertine is the spirit who denies. But he must have some affirma- 
tion for the denial to prey upon. He hates the good, and its existence 
piques him; but he must know that the good exists none the less. 
‘I'd no sooner,’ says one of Congreve’s characters, ‘ play with a man 
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that slighted his ill-fortune than I’d make love to a woman who 
undervalued the loss of her reputation.’ In this one sentence lies 
the whole secret of profligacy. We have here the exact counterpart 
to the words of Antigone that I have already quoted. For just as her 
life lay in conformity to ‘the unwritten and enduring laws of God,’ 
so does the life of the profligate lie in the violation of them. To 
each the existence of the laws is equally essential. For profligacy is 
not merely the gratification of the appetites, but the gratification of 
them at the expense of something else. Beasts are not profligate—-we 
cannot have a profligate goat. Nay, even in cases where men do 
their best to sink below the level of profligacy, and to plunge deepest 
in the pleasures that are most entirely animal, the supernatural 
element, unsuspected by themselves, is still present, and is really what 
gives the mad rage to their passion. We may detect its presence 
even in such abnormal literature of indulgence as the erotic work 
commonly ascribed to Meursius. It is perfectly evident that such 
pleasures as are there dealt with are supposed to enthral men not 
in proportion to their intensity (for this would probably be pretty 
nearly equal), but in proportion to their lowness—to their sullying 
power. Degradation is the measure of enjoyment; or, rather, it is 
an increasing numeral by which one constant figure of enjoyment is 
multiplied. Such pleasures are sought only in ‘twilights, where 
virtues are vices ;’ and their votaries are ever ready to ask— 


Ah, where shall we go then for pastime, 
If the worst that can be has been done ? 


Thus, if we look at life as it is, in the mirror of art, we shall see 
how the supernatural is ever present to us. If we climb up into 
heaven, it is there; if we go down into hell, it is there also. We 
shall see it at the bottom equally of two opposite sets of pleasures, 
to one or other of which all human pleasures belong. The source of 
one is an impassioned struggle after the supernatural right, or an 
impassioned sense of rest upon attaining it; the source of the other 
is the sense of revolt against it, which flatters us in various ways. 
In both cases equally the primary sense appealed to is the super- 
natural moral judgment. All the life about us is coloured by this ; 
and if this is destroyed or weakened, the whole aspect of life will 
change to us. 

I will now explain why I call this judgment supernatural. I call 
it so because natural science cannot supply it; because no interroga- 
tion of nature can either support or verify it; because, tested by 
scientific tests of reality, it at once melts into air like the vainest of 
vain dreams. To see that this is so, we have but to consider two of 
its essential characteristics. In the first place this judgment. is 
absolute. It discriminates between right and wrong with a menacing 
and imperious dogmatism, from which there is no appeal; and it 
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applies the same standard to all men. In the second place, the 
difference it asserts between right and wrong is one not of degree 
but of kind; and the difference is thus in its nature infinite. Let 
us take, for example, the moral judgment on purity. In the first 
place this judgment asserts that purity is better than impurity for 
all men, making no allowance either for taste or temperament. 
In the second place it asserts that the choice between this worse 
and this better is of an importance that is quite incalculable. 
These two characteristics, our non-theistic moralists, on their own 
admission, are utterly unable to supply. But throughout their 
whole teaching they are perpetually forgetting this acknowledg- 
ment. They have explicitly reduced virtue to a taste, but they 
are for ever speaking of it as if it were more than a taste. They 
have evidently a meaning and a feeling for which they can find no 
place in their reasoned system. They have a feeling that not the 
greatest happiness, but the most righteous happiness, is the real 
test of conduct; and they hold this highest good up to men, as 
though no one existed who might not grow to discern its goodness. 
Thus Professor Huxley, as we have seen, absolutely condemns the 
‘rank and steaming valleys of sense.’ He speaks as if he had some 
canon of happiness, independent of all the various and veering tastes 
of those whom he addresses. And such is the language, and such is 
the position, of all our atheistic moralists. Their meaning is clear 
enough ; their reasoning is clear enough ; but their reasoning is utterly 
incapable of giving any support to their meaning. And they are 
themselves, in a confused way, conscious of this confusion. For let 
them be only pushed hard enough, they surprise us, one and all, by a 
sudden desertion of their own premisses, and they clutch convulsively 
at a support of which hitherto they had made no mention. They 
start one and all with the axiom that happiness is the test of conduct, 
that happiness is the object of morality. But as soon as this test 
shows signs of failing them, they directly quit it for another. Thus 
Professor Huxley admits that the belief in a God always by us, to 
see that we were faithfully seeking after our own happiness, might 
be doubtless very useful, if we could only believe it to be true. But, 
he goes on, if no proof of its truth be forthcoming, and if, in its 
absence, the human race lapse below the beasts in their bestiality, we 
shall at least, he says, have one comfort in knowing that men will 
‘not have reached the lowest depths of immorality,’ ‘so long as they 
hold to the plain rule of not pretending to believe what they have no 
reason to believe, because it may be to their advantage so to pretend.’ ® 
Now, by a simple substitution of terms, we can see what an utter 
absurdity is contained in this sentence. According to the modern 
definition, immorality can have no conceivable meaning but unhappi- 


8 Nineteenth Century, No. 3. p. 539. 
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ness, or, at least, the means to it, which in this case are hardly 
distinguishable from the end. And thus, according to this rigid 
reasoning, the human race will not have reached its lowest depths 
of misery, so long as it rejects the one thing which, ex hypothesi, 
might render it less miserable. 

The reason of this confusion is plain. Our moralists are 
beginning with one test of conduct; they are ending with quite 
another. They are beginning with subjective happiness; they are 
ending with objective truth. 

And now here is a plain question, which may be answered in one 
of two ways, but which, on the atheistic hypothesis, cannot possibly 
be answered in both. Is truth valuable only because it conduces to 
happiness ? or is happiness only valuable when it is based on truth? 
If the latter, truth, not happiness, is the test of conduct. If our 
teachers really mean this, let them explicitly and consistently say so. 
Let them keep this test, let them reject the other; for the two can- 
not be fused together. Apparently they have some dim superstition 
that the attainment of truth will, in some unexplained way, coincide 
with the attainment of happiness. But, as we have just seen, the 
moment this notion is really brought to the test, its falsehood be- 
comes apparent. Truth may sometimes subserve happiness, but at 
other times it is absolutely opposed to it. Never at any time are the 
two to be identified. 
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And if we do but consider the matter a moment, it will be plain that this 
not only isso, but that it must beso. For what does truth mean as our 
modern teachers speak of it? It means the apprehension of the facts, 
the sequences, of the natural order, as observation and experiment reveal 
them to us. It means the knowledge of Nature. But, viewed froma 
natural stand-point, what is Nature? Nature, as Mill has so well 
pointed out, is a thing that can have no claim either on our reverence 
or our approbation. Judged of by any human standard, Nature is a 
monster. There is nocrime that men abhor or perpetrate that Nature 
does not commit daily on an exaggerated scale. She knows no sense 
either of justice or of merey. In what way then can it be a holy, a 
noble, a moral thing to study the ways of this monster, unless, the 
test of all morality being human happiness, we can lay it down as an 
axiom that an intimacy with this eternal criminal will make us 
happiest? I am speaking of this purely from the atheistic stand- 
point. The believer, of course, admits that truth is a sacred thing ; 
and he believes that truth will never militate against the highest 

happiness, but will always guide him to it, when apprehended fully. 

But his belief rests on a foundation that has been renounced altogether 

by his opponents. He values truth because, in whatever direction it 
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takes him, it takes him either to God or towards him. He sees Nature 
to be cruel when viewed by herself. But behind Nature he sees an all- 
merciful God, in whom mysteriously all contradictions are reconciled, 
Nature for him is God’s, but it is not God. ‘ Non enim vasa,’ he says 
in the words of Augustine, ‘ que te plena sunt, stabilem te faciunt ; 
quia etsi frangantur, non effunderis. . . . Ubique totus es, et res nulla 
te totum capit.’ ‘Though God slay me,’ says the believer, ¢ yet. will 
I trust in him.’ This trust can be attained to only by an act of faith 
like this. No observation or experiment will be enough to give it; 
nay, without faith, observation and experiment will do nothing but 
undermine it. Thus a belief in the essential value of truth is as 
strictly an act of religion as is the belief in any article of an eccle- 
siastical creed. It is simply a concrete form of the beginning of the 
Christian symbol, ‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty.’ It rests on 
the same set of proofs, neither more nor less. Nor is it too much to 
say that without a religion, without a belief in God, no fetish wor- 
ship was ever more ridiculous than this cultus of natural truth. There 
are many true facts, of course, which it is plainly good for us to know; 
and the discovery and publication of these are of course praiseworthy 
from the utilitarian stand-point. But this eclecticism in the search 
for truth is not devotion to truth for its own sake. It is devotion to 
it for the sake of its consequences, not in scorn of them; and we 
are thus simply sent back again to the place we came from. We 


are sent back to happiness—to that test which we found so shifting. 
It is only in the devotion to truth for its own sake that we find any- 
thing absolute. And this devotion is, as I say, in its very essence 
religious and supernatural ; or if not that, it is utterly mad, aimless, 
and irrational, nor can it possibly long continue to hold its own in the 


world. 
Thus again we come to religion. As it was embodied in our praise 


of purity, so is it embodied also in our praise of truth. Let us struggle 
in what way we will to produce a moral judgment, we shall find that 
without religion it is impossible for us to do so. This being the 
ease, the moral judgment is a thing of which we must in imagination 
rid ourselves; we must look on life uninfluenced by it, if we would 
see what life can offer us out of its own resources, and what prospects 
we can hold out to the world when it has got rid of all that reason 
ean rid it of, and when it believes nothing but what it can support 
by proof. 

It is absolutely necessary that this should be done, and that it 
should be done thoroughly. What the new school of teachers are now 
introducing amongst us is the reign of reason, or it is nothing: it 
is a reign of reason, as opposed to a reign of faith. But they seem to 
forget somewhat what reason is. Reason will do much for us; but 
what will it do? Reason itself is nothing but a mill. If we bring 
grist to it, it will grind. If we bring no grist to it, it can but turn and 
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turn; it will never bring any grist to itself. It will manufacture 
conclusions out of premisses that we supply to it; but we must get 
our premisses from elsewhere. Natural science gets these from the 
senses, and bids reason grind out of them what happiness it can. But 
the senses themselves are not reason. It is not reason that tells us 
that sweet is sweet, and that sour is sour. Still less is it reason that 
discerns the beauty of holiness, or ‘ the undefined but bright ideal of 
the highest good.’ The lower goods are discerned by the senses. The 
highest yood is discerned by faith. And here we see the great dif- 
ference between the two. The lower goods are indisputable. The 
higher goods are disputable. No one can talk us out of our five senses ; 
but the value of truth and holiness has been disputed and denied by 
millions all through the world’s history. If, therefore, we are to 
believe in nothing but what cannot rationally be doubted, reason 
at once tells us thus much, that the absolute good is a thing we are 
not to believe in. Accordingly, were one of our new teachers to talk 
to me about his highest good, I should answer him with his own 
arguments. I should tell him that no doubt it might seem as fine 
a thing as he said it did, but that my first step was ‘ to ask for a proof 
of its existence, and that if no such proof were forthcoming, I had 
his own authority for setting it downasadream. Can he bring, I should 
ask, any better proof of his ‘highest good’ than the believers can 
of their ‘ most high God’? It is evident that he cannot ; it is evident 
from his own admission, and from the admission of all his school. 
And what will be the result of this? By the same warrant by which 
theism is taken from us, the right to our moral judgment is taken 
likewise. We cannot keep the last, if we are resolved to get rid of the 
first. Our moralists will intercede in vain for it with the judge they 
have chosen. They have appealed to reason. To reason they must 
go. Nor will reason let them out of its presence till they have ren- 
dered up to it the very uttermost farthing. They go to it saying‘ We 
will assert nothing, we will be certain of nothing, but what we can 
prove and verify.’ And reason at once answers that in their eyes God 
must be a dream, a fancy. But reason does not stop there. When 
they say before it that love is better than lust, that truth for its own 
sake is better than falsehood, or that it is a higher pleasure to look at 
a beetle through a microscope than at a ballet-girl through an opera- 
glass, reason again answers, ‘This is a dream and a fancy too. If a 
few men happen to think some pleasures better than others, there is 
a fact to notice. It is not worth much; still it isa fact. But if you 
mean that such tastes have any claim on men who do not possess them, 
or in whom they are counterbalanced by other tastes, 


This is the very coinage of your brain. 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. 
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This is simply disease—hysteria ; and on your own ground, men will 
attach no more worth to it than you do to the stigmata on hysterical 
peasant girls, or to the visions of the blessed Margaret Mary.’ 

And now having seen what reason will take away from us, let us 
see what it will leave to us. It will leave us, as I have said, the 
natural senses; and it will guide us to the production of such social 
order as may leave us free for these senses to serve us as we will. It 
will always be a delicious thing to drink when we are thirsty, and to sleep 
when we are tired. The cool wind will be always grateful to hot fore- 
heads. The smell of flowers will please us; and animal spirits may 
come to us in the spring. But over all these enjoyments that will be 
left to us a heavy change will come. In the absence of the super- 
natural moral judgment, they will all be reduced toa dead level. The 
heights of life will be lowered; its valleys will be filled up. There 
will be no hollows full of shadow, and no summits gleaming, as at 
present, with lights from another land. The chiaro-oscuro will have 
gorie from life; it will present to us no more moral scenery, at least 
none such as we know at present. The same thing will happen to 
life that we have seen will happen to art. Take away the moral judg- 
ment, and all its interests fall to pieces, just as the interest does of 
Faust or of Measure for Measure, and just as the wit does of Congreve. 
Laughter and gravity become silent side by side. ‘ We say of laughter 
it is mad, and of mirth, what doth it?’ The same blow is fatal both 
to the sublime and ludicrous. 

Thus therefore, without reference to any prejudice in favour of 
either vice or virtue, here is one effect of atheism that will be of 
equal import to all. The first thing now to impress on the world in 
general is not that these new principles will inaugurate a reign of 
immorality—that, to half the world, would be no bad news—not 
that, but that they will inaugurate a reign of dulness. Vice and 
virtue will deaden down to one neutral tint; every deeper feeling 
either of joy or sorrow will lose its vigour, and will cease any more to 
be resonant. There will be no contrast; there will be no variety; 
there will be no solemnity of thought for the Tyndalls; there will be 
no levity of thought for the Voltaires. The worn curate toiling hard 
to save souls in the East End, the intriguing wife toiling hard to ruin 
her own in Belgravia, will each find a sustaining power gone out of 
their lives. The object that each sighed for and that excited each 
will be gone. Indeed the state of things that modern thought seems 
to promise us, and which it is in some degree actually even now 
bringing upon us, is one that was long ago predicted, with an accuracy 
that seems little short of inspired, at the end of Pope’s Dunciad. All 
that he says of dulness may be said of our modern atheism. Its 
teachers are one and all the precursors of this new kingdom ; they are 
preparing the way before it. They may deny this as loudly and as 
honestly as they please. They may pit as they please the practice 
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they have inherited from their fathers against the principles they are 
bequeathing to their children ; but it will be 


In vain, in vain. The all-composing hour 
Resistless falls: the muse obeys the power. 


Before her fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all the varying rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires : 
The meteor drops and in a flash expires. 


Such literally is the effect with which atheism threatens the present 
resources of life. In our own day, about us in England, we may see 
the prophecy beginning to fulfil itself. We may see in many quarters 
dulness and lassitude already setting in, and the very notion of content 
and happiness vanishing. And yet we are being told that our new 
aim in life is happiness, and that even if we cannot procure it for our- 
selves, we can help to procure it in a brighter future for others. - We 
are told that the happiness of heaven was an idle dream, a vapid fig- 
ment; that it vanished when we tried to conceive it; but that this 
human happiness is something that is solid and certain. If so, what is it? 
Even at present it is hard to procure, with all the interests of life 
at their present intensity. Much more will it be hard to procure when 
these interests lose their strongest hold upon us, and when all life’s 
finest flavours shall have gone from it, as I have shown they must go 
with the final going of religion. When therefore our moralists talk about 
humanity, and the glory of its earthly present, and still more of its 
earthly future, I reply to them in the very words that one of themselves 
has used with regard to its heavenly future. I say to them as Mr. 
Frederic Harrison says to his opponents, ‘ My position is this. The 
idea of a glorified energy in an ampler life is an idea utterly n- 
compatible with exact thought ; one which evaporates in contradic- 
tions—in phrases which, when pressed, have no meaning.’ What, 
I ask, will the ideally happy man be like? What will he long for ? 
What will he take pleasure in? How will he spend his days? How 
will he make love? What will he laugh at? Let us have some 
picture of this nobler, ampler, glorified being of the future. Let him 
be described in phrases which, when pressed, do not evaporate in 
contradictions, but which have some distinct meaning, and which are 
compatible with exact thought. Perhaps such a being may emerge 
in the future. I can only say that I defy any one to imagine him, or 
seriously to hope for his production. If we really do believe that he 
is in store for us, the belief is as much an act of faith as the belief in 
heaven ; it is as vague ; it is even more grotesque ; and what discredits 
the one equally discredits the other. For myself, I can conceive no 
more ludicrous spectacle than any possible picture of one such radiant 
being, except it were a whole race of them. In a life bounded by 
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itself, in a life with no hope, no outlook beyond itself, in a life from 
which religion, the present salt of the earth (and I mean here, by salt, 
the flavouring as well as the preserving element), has been taken, it 
is impossible to imagine what any such radiance could be about. Ifa 
heaven with God is a state of blessedness that is unthinkable, a Utopia 
on earth without a God is much more so. 

As far, then, as observation and experiment will carry us, the one 
conclusion that we come to is this:—All the higher, indeed all the 
strictly human, pleasures of life—human as distinct from animal— 
depend, and have always depended, on the supernatural moral judg- 
ment; on the sense not that we are doing our own will, but the 
will of a Power above us, who is greater and more sublime than we, 
and yet is, in a sense, akin to us. Nor in saying this do I confine 
myself to the Christian centuries, nor to nations nor to ages that 
have risen to any higher kind of theism at all. The same tending 
towards a personal God is to be traced in all the great civilisations 
of the world. There has been the same moral passion, though it has 
often not been aware of its object, though it has been utterly unable 
to explain itself to itself. To understand this, it is enough to hint 
a comparison. This longing for God, man’s strongest spiritual passion, 
has its analogue in his strongest physical passion. And as the latter 
is a mystery to itself in the youth of the individual, so is the former 
a mystery to itself in the youth of races. 

Our present school of moralists are men who would still retain’ 
the moral passion, but at the same time they deny the existence of 
its only possible object, and set up others that are utterly inadequate 
either to excite or to appease it. Such is the enthusiasm of humanity, 
which is now offered as an explanation of it. This is really nothing 
but the desire of God, which will not confess itself. George Eliot’s 
books, to turn to a striking instance, are really instinct with a latent 
theism, with an unacknowledged religious dogmatism of the most 
absolute and severest kind. George Eliot is really, as Spinoza was, a 
person intoxicated with God. Mr. Frederic Harrison is another case 
in point. He, too, like George Eliot, is a suppressed theist. He is 
full of a longing for God that declines to own itself; and when he 
tells us that all his fine feelings are due to the teachings of Positivism, 
tne best reply we can make to him is in the lines of Byron, with the 
alteration of a single word : 

If you think philosophy ’twas this did, 
I can’t help thinking thezsm assisted. 

I am not speaking at random. I am simply calling attention to 
a fact as capable of investigation and proof as any other—that is, the 
intimate connection of morality and religion, or rather their ‘essential 
identity, not their mere connection. They are, in fact, but different 
aspects of the same thing. ‘I desire to be pure in heart’ is only another 
way of saying ‘I desire to see God.’ Neither the value of putlty “or 
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the existence of God is a thing that can be proved; but this fact 
can be, that they stand and fall together. We can get rid of both 
if we like, but we cannot keep the one and reject the other. What 
destroys one will destroy both. 

The practical question, then, that is really before us is this :— 
Has life, as we have hitherto viewed it, been viewed under a false 
aspect, a deceiving glamour? Are all its pains and pleasures but a 
mixture of a nightmare and an ecstasy, giving to everything an 
exaggerated value both of joy and sorrow? Is the moral life only a 
dream we have been dreaming, and from which, in groups less or 
larger, we are now at last awakening ? 

This is a question that reason cannot answer. The answer must 
be sought in a deeper part of our nature. The choice is between 
premisses, not between conclusions. Shall we set our affections on 
nothing but what cannot be doubted? If so, we shall set them on 
nothing but the pleasures of sense. And this is what the entire 
science of the last three centuries has been schooling the world to do, 
though the real import of its teaching is only now at last slowly 
becoming apparent. 

At present, beyond a doubt, it is the world’s tendency to accept 
this teaching. Indeed, in a great measure it has already accepted it. 
What I am trying now to point out is the certain practical result of 
this acceptance. That result is a paralysis of the moral judgment— 
the paralysis, that is, of the sense by which all life’s keener interest has 
been hitherto apprehended. 

And what will be the state of those on whom, one by one, in the 
world now about us, this paralysis seizes, as it is seizing day by day? 
They will be men looking before and after. They will see the life 
that the world has lived hitherto, but is now leaving behind it. They 
will see the life that the world is drifting into. The old feeling for 
virtue will still remain with them. They will still carry with them 
the importunate notion that life might have some high and worthy 
meaning. They will still have the wish to struggle after righteousness. 
Personally, very likely, they will still continue to do so. But all the 
while the conviction will haunt them, corroding their whole nature, 
that this struggle is, after all, an unmeaning one; and they will 
feel that to other men they can give neither blame nor praise. They 
will be forced to look with a desponding impartiality on the higher 
impulses that are yet surviving, and on the lower impulses that will 
always remain a constant quantity. They will not call the virtuous 
foolish, nor the vicious wise. They will praise one set of men no 
more than the other. They will merely say to each with the same 
listless impartiality: ‘Do as you please, so long as you do not inter- 
fere with your neighbours. If a man has principles, let him live 
by them. The principles are a dream, but no matter—to him 
practically they are facts.’ They will say the same to the man with 
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no principles: ‘ Follow your vices; follow your passions; be a beast if 
you choose to be—do just as you like.’ 

They will not deny that to many life may have a balance of 
pleasures. But this they do say—that if this balance be not 
realised here, and on this side the grave, then life has no meaning for 
us, and can have none. To the unsuccessful they will have no word 
of comfort. They can only say to such, ‘The end will come soon. 
Then draw the curtain ; the weary farce will be over. 

No denial of life’s worth can be more complete than this. It is 
all the more forcible, because it affects no impossible universality. It 
will leave life the worth of a toy for those that care to play with it; 
but to those who have outgrown toys it will leave nothing. This 
pessimism is very different from that of Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s 
has been attributed to some form of mental disease—to some abnormal 
depression of spirits that made all life look black to him. But this 
pessimism is of a different kind. It will be possible for the most 
healthy and most joyous temperaments, as well as for the most 
morbid. It will darken the brightest moods as well as it will harmonise 
with the darkest. It will be ready to assail us in all our business and 
in all our pleasures, touching us with ever-recurring qualms of life- 
sickness. It is so simple that all can accept it. It is a kingdom 
into which even little children may enter. It may leave us mad; but 
to get a hold on us, it assuredly will not need to find us so. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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SHOULD PRISONERS BE EXAMINED? 


Sm James SrepHEn’s article on ‘Law Reform’ in the December 
number of this Review deals with two subjects of grave importance 
affecting our criminal procedure—the policy of subjecting prisoners 
to examination, and the want of an effective Court of Appeal in 
criminal cases. It deals with the more general considerations from 
which the subjects ought in the first instance to be approached; and 
so considered, there is little in his observations upon either topic to 
which, as it seems to me, just exception can be taken, whilst the 
impartial and philosophical spirit which characterises them must 
command respect and enforce attention. Both questions, however, 
belong pre-eminently to a domain in which it is difficult to exagge- 
rate the weight of considerations of a less dignified because more ex- 
clusively practical character; and nothing can be more certain than 
that, if any change be made without a thorough appreciation of 
consequences, and without their being thoroughly borne in mind 
before change is determined upon, or at all events before it receives 
the definite shape in which it may be finally carried into effect, the 
results will in all probability lead to great disappointment. I propose 
to make some remarks in which greater prominence will be given to 
certain practical difficulties, more or less serious, with which any re- 
form of the kind now under discussion is beset. Unless they are well 
understood by those who may join in the discussion, or may help to 
bring public pressure to bear upon Government or Parliament, there 
may be danger of our taking a very serious leap in the dark. 

I start with the admission—and, more than the admission, the 
strong conviction—that there are cases, more or less numerous, ii 
which an innocent man accused of crime must simply thirst for the 
opportunity of telling his own tale, and letting himself be subjected 
to the most rigorous examination, and in which the fact that he 
cannot do so must appear to him an intolerable hardship and a crying 
injustice. Given a man of firm nerve, of accurate memory, of un- 
flinching courage, either with nothing to conceal or resolved to conceal 
nothing, the absence of the opportunity of being examined and cross- 
examined must strike such a man, unjustly accused of crime, as a 
terrible blot upon our judicial system. Such men, however, are few 
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and far between: amongst witnesses even, a practising barrister does 
not meet with a hundred in his lifetime. A judge does not trya 
score of such within the ordinary limits of a judicial career. How 
many more are there (and I am speaking now of the class of persons 
on behalf of whom alone much sympathy need be expended, and 
whose numbers every system ought to aim at keeping as low as pos- 
sible—those wrongly accused of the offences for which they are put 
upon their trial) who are ignorant, unintelligent, cowed by the misery 
and danger of their position—brought into it, perhaps, by the very 
fact that they have blundered in answering questions, or because they 
have not learned and cannot understand the danger of untruth toa 
suspected man? How rare is candour even in a witness who has no 
personal interest at stake! The persons who are erroneously sus- 
pected of crime are generally persons of indifferent character and low 
morale. They are not entitled to special protection on that account ; 
but in devising a system for the purpose of ascertaining the truth, it 
is: important to remember that it is persons of this kind who consti- 
tute the great bulk of the corpus vile upon which that system has to 
work. Few persons, I think, who have attended much to the prac- 
tical working of our criminal system, but would agree with ime that 
one of the real dangers that juries constantly—and judges too, some- 
times—-need to be reminded of is that of considering the fact that 
a man has given a false account of some matter which he supposes to 
be critical as necessarily a strong indication of guilt. 

The first idea that occurs very often to an ignorant and immoral 
man accused of crime is to tell thé lie that seems at the moment most 
effectually to disconnect him from the offence. For a person habitu- 
ally ‘untruthful, it requires a mixture of intelligence and audacity to 
enable him to believe in and grasp the novel weapon of truth. The 
risk of conviction, for theft or arson, for instance, not because the 
offence was satisfactorily proved, but because the prisoner did not 
know: how to make use of this unwonted implement, would be greatly 
increased if the prisoner were subject to examination and cross-exami- 
nation, because the opportunities for the display of his bad qualities 
would be greatly multiplied, and those bad qualities would be brought 
into high relief. That I do not exaggerate the undue importance 
given to mere lying on the part of prisoners, I think the experience of 
most sessions counsel will bear me witness. What is the first thing 
that a prosecuting counsel at sessions looks for, if the case be a weak 
one? Why, the account which the prisoner has given to the police- 
man when charged with the offence—which is generally untrue, 
whether the man be guilty or not, except in the comparatively rare 
case of a thoroughly respectable man falling under unfounded sus- 
picion. 

It may, of course, be answered that the protection of the highest 
form of innocence should be paramount, and that all risks must be 
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run in the case of other persons in order that innocence of the 
purest type may be most effectually protected. I do not seek now 
to decide that question. I am rather anxious to contribute to the 
materials for forming a sound judgment than to advocate or to 
combat any particular view. I want to point out that for one 
person accused, at once innocent and generally virtuous, there are 
probably five hundred at once innocent and of more or less generally 
unsatisfactory life or character ; and that a greatly increased liability 
to conviction for specific offences on account of a habit of untruth or 
of a low moral condition (which would most likely come out in the 
course of cross-examination under the circumstances in question, 
however much specific cross-examination as to character might be 
prohibited by law, as Sir James Stephen suggests) would be a real 
misfortune, and in my opinion one of a very serious character. Any- 
thing (to go no further) which tends systematically to aggravate the 
difficulty of emerging from the shadow of a life once tainted with 
crime, and unnecessarily to force the man simply immoral into the class 
of convicted persons, is no light public calamity. I want also to point 
out what will probably appeal to many more sympathies than my 
last observation, that for one accused man—whether generally respect- 
able or not—innocent and competent to do himself justice in the 
course of his examination whilst under trial, there are probably at 
least a thousand at once innocent and pretty certain to do themselves 
the greatest injustice under the like circumstances, whether gene- 
rally respectable or not. Perhaps they would be the more likely to 
do themselves injustice the more respectable they were, because it 
is upon such persons precisely that the weight of their distressing 
position would tell with most disastrous and distracting effect. 

To summarise what I have beensaying. The effect of the exami- 
nation and cross-examination of a prisoner would be, I think, greatly 
to increase the force and weight of mere prejudice, by giving addi- 
tional and often fatal weight to circumstances which tend to create a 
state of mind towards the prisoner, in which the difficulties of being 
just, and of convicting only because it is felt that the specific offence 
charged has been brought home to a man, will be greatly increased, 
even to the most trained and impartial mind. It is a difficulty that 
is already sufficiently great. There have been judges, even on the 
bench, to whom the mere suggestion of offences of a particular class 
has been a sort of red rag. There are certain offences against women, 
for instance, which experience shows to be more often falsely charged 
than perhaps any others. They are precisely the offences in respect 
of which, at times, mere prejudice does its worst, and brings about 
the gravest miscarriages. It is a class of cases in which the experi- 
ment of subjecting a prisoner to examination and. cross-examination 
would, I venture to think, be fraught with danger. ‘There are, I 
am aware, persons who think it would be a desirable result if the sin 
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against morality were more likely to involve the delinquent in dangers 
of this kind. To them I do not venture to suppose that my illustra- 
tion will bring conviction ; but it is to be hoped that in legislation, as 
well as in judicial decision, the paramount importance of drawing a 
sharp line between the province of legal obligation, more especially 
such legal obligation as is to be enforced by the stern sanctions 
of the criminal law, and that of mere morality, may yet long be 
recognised. 

That fewer guilty persons would escape if the prisoner were sub- 
ject to examination, I doubt not. That this would be a good in itself 
is obvious. The question is, what price is to be paid for the chance 
of convicting them out of their own mouths? That our criminals 
sometimes get too much ‘ law,’ if I may use so ambiguous a phrase, is 
undeniable. The advantage in question would, in my opinion, be 
dearly purchased if there were any sensible increase in the risks to 
which innocent people are subject when they fall under suspicion and 
are sent for trial. This is a matter, of course, of individual opinion, 
upon which men will more or less disagree ; but some such notion as 
that which is often expressed by saying that it is better that nine 
guilty men should escape than that one innocent man should be 
convicted, is deeply ingrained in English people. If it could be 
demonstrated that the practical working of any given projected 
change would be that it would diminish largely the number of unjust 
acquittals, but that to the extent of one-tenth of the number of un- 
just acquittals to be prevented, there would be one unjust conviction, 
I hope most people would pause long before they made the change. 
The effect of every unjust acquittal is pro tanto to encourage crime, 
to render life and property less secure, to bring the administration of 
justice into disrepute, to afford a subject of rejoicing to the criminal 
class. The effect of every unjust conviction is not only to shake that 
sense of general security and confidence which is the very foundation 
of civilised society, to bring the administration of justice into odium 
rather than into mere disrepute, but to inflict, in the name of the law, 
an irremediable and incalculable private wrong—one so distressing and 
so shocking in its nature that it is difficult to say where its baneful 
effects may end. The mischief of each unjust conviction is out of 
all proportion to that of each unjust acquittal, and it is propor- 
tionately necessary so to frame our laws and our procedure that the 
risks of so great a national and social misfortune may be as few and 
as light as possible. Not the least mischief which, in extreme cases 
under the present state of things, follows such an event is a loud 
public outery, and the spectacle of redress for a wrong wrought in 
the name of the law, seeming to be aided, if not brought about, by a 
discussion, necessarily more or less angry and more or less ignorant, 
in the newspapers. We have seen lately a woman convicted and 
sentenced to death for a breach of the sixth commandment because 
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she had broken the seventh, and for scarcely any other reason, and in 
the opinion of the public rescued by popular agitation. The im- 
pression is probably erroneous, but it is none the less unfortunate. 
Non tali auxilio may well be the exclamation of every thoughtful 
man. To find out ‘the right way of doing what was right’ was the 
best praise that Lord Mansfield could bestow upon a judge.' To 
have right done in the wrong way is often almost as fatal to the 
reputation and prestige of justice as not to have it done at all. 

Whether these and kindred considerations, which want of time 
and space prevents me from working out fully, ought to counter- 
balance the considerations of a more general character which Sir 
James Stephen has advanced, and to prevent the change in question, 
Ido not pretend to decide. They are sufficient, at all events, to 
suggest the very difficult and delicate character of the task which 
will fall upon those who have to conduct the examination of a 
prisoner. That he must be cross-examined, if he be allowed to testify 
at all, seems to me self-evident. Many a glib story crumbles to 
pieces, like hoar-frost beneath the sun of May, when subjected to 
that critical test. Many a story told by a prisoner would ‘ deceive 
the very elect’ without it. The class to whom the guilty accused 
belong are not deficient, as a rule, in inventive power or in plausible 
speech and manner. If it were once the practice that a prisoner 
should, as it were, give evidence for himself without being subjected 
to cross-examination, the hours of anticipation spent within the 
prison walls would be profitably, perhaps not unpleasantly, spent in 
concocting a well-considered narrative. The wealthier delinquents 
would be carefully advised. The depositions would be studied. With 
every shoal and quicksand mapped out on the chart, every half-hidden 
rock surveyed, the channel well buoyed, and the beacons lighted, it 
would be hard if « good course were not taken, and, at all events, 
every chance of escape taken that premeditation and skill could 
secure. In fact, examination, or the power of giving evidence with- 
out the liability to cross-examination, would be a farce and an ab- 
surdity. 

Well, then, who is to cross-examine? Upon this point I ean 
entertain no doubt. It must not be the judge. The judge must 
have the same power that he has now of asking any question which 
he thinks fit to put; but it must not be his duty to conduct the 
cross-examination or interrogation of the prisoner. It is utterly 
impossible that he should do so to any serious extent, and preserve 
that frame of mind in which alone he can properly discharge judicial 
functions. Cross-examination is very often a keen encounter of wits, 
and he who gets the worst of it does not always like it—nay, some- 
times he is very much irritated, and feels very sorely, for the time 

? See his magnificent culogy of Sir Thomas Denison upon the monument in 
Harewood Church, 
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being at all events, towards the antagonist who has foiled him. Hu- 
man nature is not changed by being outwardly clad in scarlet and 
ermine, and judges must be more than mortal if they could conduct 
a vigorous and critical cross-examination—lasting, perhaps, for hours 
or even days—and remain, under all circumstances, in a judicial frame 
of mind to the last. Even if they could, no one would ever believe it, 
and the belief that justice is fairly and impartially administered is 
quite as important as the fact. 

Who is to re-examine the undefended prisoner ? The question may 
sound technical ; but it represents something of very real significance. 
Re-examination is the process by which cross-examination is supple- 
mented and corrected, and without which the results of cross-exami- 
nation may be misleading in the same manner, though not to the 
same degree, as the results of examination-in-chief would be without 
the check of cross-examination. It is a process that makes little show 
in comparison with cross-examination, and is probably scarcely present 
to the popular imagination as a serious ingredient in a trial, but its 
importance is well known to every practising lawyer, and it often 
materially affects the verdict. It has been said by persons of the 
greatest experience to require more care and judgment than any 
other portion of an advocate’s duty. In nine cases out of ten, as at 
present conducted, there is no need for it on behalf of the prisoner, 
for in nine cases out of ten no witnesses are called on his behalf. If 
he were examined as a witness, he must in nearly every case undergo 
cross-examination, and there would be sore need in many a doubtful case 
for re-examination, and yet it is a process that no unskilled person could 
possibly perform effectively for himself. It must either be dispensed 
with or left to the judge, and yet it is scarcely more to be desired 
that he should systematically turn himself into the prisoner’s advo- 
cate, and watch carefully for all that ought to be made the subject of 
a re-examination, than that he should perform the duties of a cross- 
examining counsel. It is another instance in which the proposed 
change, if adopted, would heavily handicap the prisoner, and especially 
the prisoner without means. 

It is quite true that nothing can put the poor man on a level 
with the rich, when he is the subject of an indictment, any more 
than it can enable him to live in as good a house or to surround him- 
self with as many luxuries. The innocent man who can pay for good 
advice has a far better chance of having his case fairly put forward at 
the trial than the man who can afford nothing of the kind. No 
system that can be devised can redress this inequality; nor is the 
mere apprehension that it will be increased, however well founded, any 
ground for opposing a change otherwise beneficial. It may, however, 
reasonably be doubted whether a state of things which would greatly 
increase the disproportion already existing between the forces of 
legitimate attack and the means of defence available to the great 
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mass of persons accused would, on the whole and in the long run, 
further the cause of justice and fair play. 

Enough has been said to show that, under a system by which the 
prisoner should be subject to examination and cross-examination, the 
responsibilities of the judge and the difficulties of his task would be 
greatly increased. Upon him must devolve the delicate duty of 
checking undue severity in cross-examination, of pointing out when 
and where, and to what extent, and in what direction the natural 
weaknesses of humanity ought to be taken into account in dealing 
with testimony given under circumstances so exceptional and so 
calculated to disturb memory, nerve, and veracity. With him it 
would rest to give what help he might think fit to give to a prisoner 
by means of something like a re-examination, or to elicit evidence 
supplementary to that already given by independent inquiries of his 
own. I know of no functions at preseut discharged by our judges 
which would call for the exercise, in critical cases, of greater dis- 
cretion, experience, temper, patience, and impartiality. And yet by 
what a multitude of untrained or imperfectly trained persons must 
these difficult duties be performed ! 

It is not at the assizes or before judges of the High Court that 
the greater portion of the criminal business of the country is trans- 
acted. I wonder if the public in general realises the atmosphere of 
many courts of quarter sessions. The subject is a delicate one, and 
I do not for a moment mean to say that there are not courts of 
quarter sessions where justice is fairly and temperately administered. 
But Iam very sure that there are such courts, of which nothing of 
the kind can be honestly said; where the prevailing tone is that of 
a sturdy conviction, perhaps unconsciously but none the less vigo- 
rously entertained and acted upon, that the man who appears in the 
dock must be guilty of the offence charged; where an unhesitating 
credence is given to all policemen in general and to certain ‘ active 
and intelligent’ sergeants or inspectors in particular; and where an 
undefended man, against whom anything like a primé facie case is 
made, has no more chance of escape than a blown fox has with the 
hounds in full cry at his heels, and all the earth stopped for miles 
round. Ask the younger men at the bar, who are in the habit of 
frequenting courts of quarter sessions in remote places and in 
country districts, or the older men who have not forgotten their 
sessions experiences, and learn from them whether an undefended 
prisoner, however innocent, would be likely to get much advantage 
from the privilege of being examined and cross-examined in some 
of our criminal courts. ‘The prisoner says he had nothing to do 
with the theft, that his companion stole the boots when they were 
walking down the street together, and ran away with them, and that 
he knew nothing about it till the thing was done. This may 
sound all very well, gentlemen, but it is my duty to tell you that 
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if two men are walking down the streets together, and one of them 
steals a pair of boots, they are both equally guilty in the eye of the 
law.’ Such was the summing up, about twenty years ago, of a 
deputy-chairman of quarter sessions as related to me by a gentle- 
man who had just heard it, and whose veracity and accuracy no one 
ever knew to be at fault. I do not mean to represent this as a fair 
sample of the bulk, but a system under which such an occurrence 
can happen is not one to be proud of, and tribunals to which such 
things are possible are not those upon which it would be wise to 
thrust new duties of an exceedingly difficult and delicate nature. 

The truth is that the qualities necessary for the proper discharge 
of judicial duties are not often born with a man. Where they are 
not, it needs a very different training from that which most magi- 
strates have, or can have, to acquire them. Even after long familiarity 
with the practices and traditions of our best courts how many men 
fail ever to gain the habit of not making up their minds prematurely, 
To discard personal prepossessions and an inclination to class interests 
appears to be far easier of attainment, for it is seldom wanting. But 
the crowning glory of a judge, the power of holding the mind in 
suspense till the right moment for decision has arrived, is far more 
seldom completely won even after long judicial experience. And 
yet contrast with a judge’s training the circumstances which form 
the school for a magistrate, and especially for a county magistrate, 
and see whether the system can be looked upon as calculated in itself 
to produce patient and impartial dispensers of justice. Most magi- 
strates have had no legal education at all, least of all that which 
consists in being steeped in the traditions and feelings of which 
the judges and the bar are the natural depositaries. Their experi- 
ence is mainly gathered at petty sessions, which are a much worse 
school than quarter sessions, and for many of the faults of which 
they are not responsible. There they are constantly called upon to 
exercise judicial functions in respect of transgressions or disputes 
which touch, if they do not wound, their strongest class feelings, or 
with respect to people whom they inevitably dislike. The game pre- 
server has to try the poacher, the clergyman the Sabbath-breaker, the 
employer to adjudicate upon a trade dispute in which a workman is 
the defendant. They are much removed from the fierce glare of 
publicity under which a judge performs his work ; they have no bar 
always on the watch to criticise with keen if not unfriendly scrutiny ; 
they have often no public opinion to check them. County magistrates 
grow familiar with at least one abuse from the evil influences of which 
their municipal colleagues are protected by law, so inconsistent with 
elementary notions of propriety and fair play that the mere familiarity 
with it, unaccompanied with a sense of condemnation, is enough 
seriously to vitiate the whole atmosphere surrounding the judgment- 
seat. Magistrates in petty sessions have their legal assessor in the 
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shape of the justices’ clerk. As a general rule they of course take the 
law from him. He is often necessarily consulted upon the facts, and 
for practical purposes he is in many cases much more concerned in 
the decision than the magistrate himself. He, of all persons in the 
world, ought to have no interest in the result, least of all a pecu- 
niary interest. Yet it is the all but universal practice in counties for 
the prosecutions to be handed over to the magistrates’ clerk upon the 
committal of the person accused. I am afraid of giving offence by 
stating a fact, because it suggests a possible inference. Such a 
practice could not survive for a single session of Parliament if it were 
not that a great many honourable and respectable professional gentle- 
men are mixed up with it. Other honourable and respectable gentle- 
men who perceive how wrong it is, hesitate, for fear of giving personal 
offence or annoyance, to denounce it as it deserves, and a much larger 
number of honourable and respectable gentlemen come to think that 
there is no harm in it. It is impossible that complicity in so bad a 
system should not impair the judicial instinct. That the practice is 
utterly wrong does not admit of a doubt. ‘The Legislature,’ says Lord 
Campbell, ¢ has provided that justices of the peace shall have the dis- 
interested advice of a professional man as their clerk, and it is by 
virtue of this advice that an unpaid magistracy are enabled satis- 
factorily to administer justice. That advice, however, to be trust- 
worthy must be impartial, and in order that it may be so it is wisely 
provided that the clerk shall have no bias in his mind to advise the 
justices one way or the other, for he is to derive no advantage directly 
or indirectly from those cases in which he has to give advice. Hence 
the prohibition in 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76, s. 102.’ Brave words! but, 
by one of those strange anomalies of which our legislation is full, 
Lord Campbell’s panegyric upon the law as it stands applies to the 
clerks of borough magistrates only, who are by the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act expressly prevented from so acting. His implied con- 
demnation of a contrary system is of course universal, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that it is applicable almost, if not quite, universally 
to this branch of the machinery of justice in counties throughout 
England. ‘The only instance to the contrary that I ever knew,’ said 
to me a gentleman of great experience as a sessions counsel, ‘ was one 
in which the Chief Constable had had a difference with the justices’ 
clerk, and for that reason employed his own attorney to conduct the 
prosecutions.’ How significant is the exception! 

A system equally objectionable in principle was that by which 
the clerks to justices were paid by fees instead of by salary. The 
law itself, so far from wisely, as Lord Campbell says, preserving them 
from possible bias, gave them a direct pecuniary interest in the mul- 
tiplication of summonses, orders, and committals. This was the only 
method of payment known till the Act of 14 & 15 Vict. e. 55, which 

2 Reg. v. Fox, 1 Ell, & Ell, 729, 742. 
Vox. III.—No. 11. N 
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gave the justices power to pay a fixed salary to their clerks, but the 
exercise of this power has been the exception rather than the rule, 
and the substitution of payment by salary was rendered compulsory. 
only by an Act of the last session of Parliament (40 & 41 Vict. c. 43). 
That the natural tendency of such practices is to sap the foun- 
dations of what I may call judicial moral sense can, I think, hardly 
be questioned. 

How are we to find fault with those in whom the judicial 
instinct has been weakened by such influences? If our judges 
needed assessors, should we like those assessors to be paid according 
to the number of decisions given for the plaintiff? At all events 


would defendants like it? Should we like them to have the possi-. 


bility of getting a sixpence out of the case, whatever became of it or 
at whatever stage? Should we like our judges themselves to grow 
familiar with such a state of things, and to think lightly of it? Could 
their judicial instincts and faculties remain unimpaired if it were so? 
Yet these are the influences amidst which many a country gentleman 
is compelled to acquire his notions of the duties of a judge and of the 
proper constitution and spirit of a court of justice. I believe it is 
impossible to exaggerate the earnestness with which, as a rule, they 
desire to do right and justice ; but is it unreasonable to hint a doubt 


whether we have as yet exactly paved the way for the adequate 


discharge by them of new duties far more difficult and delicate than 
any they have yet been called upon to undertake? Would it be 
right to afford to an accused person no more effectual protection in 
the hour of examination and cross-examination by youthful counsel 
anxious to distinguish themselves at his expense, and hardly yet 
feeling the full sense of responsibility which years and experience 
ought to bring with them ? 

I pass from this topic to one not quite so thorny, but still not 
without its own difficulties, and by no means so simple as is frequently 
imagined, viz. that of a Court of Criminal Appeal. It is certainly 
wonderful that in the year 1877 we are still without one. It sounds 
like an evil pleasantry to say so, but it is the fact that, for a matter 
of. five-and-twenty pounds, or in respect of a right of way or an 
eavesdrop, the pecuniary value of which may not be five-and-twenty 
shillings, either plaintiff or defendant has a constitutional right to 
appeal against what he considers either an erroneous ruling of the 
judge or a wrong verdict of a jury, first to a divisional court, next to 
the Court of Appeal, and then to the House of Lords, whilst in 
criminal cases involving sometimes the issues of life and death, 
involving always that which to some men—and even to some men 
who are accused and tried—is more precious than life itself, no appeal 
is possible. The only hope of a sufferer by a hasty or erroneous 
verdict lies in the poor possibility of obtaining from the Home 
Secretary, by a process which satisfies no one, a pardon which will 
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be granted only if there are very strong grounds for believing that 
the offence never was committed. The anomaly does not end here. 
In some few exceptional cases it is established to the satisfaction 
of the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court, that very serious 
questions of law will arise, or that there are unusual circumstances 
which make it desirable that the trial shall be had by a special 
jury. The case is then removed by certiorari into the Queen’s Bench 
Division, and thereupon it becomes in that divisional court subject 
to most of the incidents of a civil cause. Either party may have a 
new trial if he can satisfy the court that the judge has misdirected 
the jury in point of law; and a new trial will also be granted at the 
instance of the defendant (and, in cases really and not merely 
technically of a criminal character, of the defendant only) if the 
Court are satisfied that the verdict was wrong upon the facts; but 
the incidents of a civil cause go no further, and there is no resort 
either to the Court of Appeal or to the House of Lords. The 
principle of an appeal upon facts, therefore, is conceded; but it can 
only be had under conditions which, even when the court is satisfied 
that justice requires the removal of the case, make it the luxury of 
the rich and place it beyond the reach of poverty. Logic and ¢on- 
sistency stand aghast, but they are powerless without sentiment, to 
back them. The criminal classes are unsavoury and uninteresting. 
We are a Conservative people; we listen, nod, assent, and do 
nothing. We are like St. Anthony’s congregation— 


Much delighted were they, 
But preferred the old way. 


Now and then a startling instance of grievous miscarriage, like the 
Penge case, ‘frights the isle from its propriety,’ and a transitory 
interest is excited ; but respectable people in general are in no sort of 
danger of ever coming within the grasp of the criminal law, and we 
bear with some philosophy the ills that we see but feel not. Nothing 
else can explain the survival to the present day of so monstrous an 
anomaly. Whenever it is corrected, however, some practical diffi- 
culties will have to be faced. They are far from insuperable, and 
I am only anxious to point them out in order that they may be 
appreciated. Questions such as those under discussion are essentially 
of a practical nature, and any attempt to settle them, without careful 
consideration of practical details, is sure to end in disappointment and 
failure. 

I pass lightly over the question of the exact form in which it is 
most desirable that an appeal should be constituted. In my opinion, 
the best course would be to assimilate the procedure as much as 
possible to that which regulates the cases in which motions for new 
trials from inferior courts can now be made to one or other of the 
divisions of the High Court. There is always an advantage in making 
n2 
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use of machinery already understood and which works well; and if 
such procedure were adopted in the main, the only question requiring 
some adjustment would be upon what materials the motion should 
be allowed to be made—a subject upon which I will say a few words 
presently. 

When a prisoner is committed for trial in this country, some one— 
usually the person who has been robbed, outraged, or injured, or some 
one more or less personally interested in the matter—is ‘ bound over 
to prosecute.’ That is to say, he gives a bond to the Queen to ap- 
pear himself and to procure the attendance of the necessary witnesses, 
and he must in general see that counsel are instructed, the case sent 
up before the grand jury, and so forth. He is thus bound under a 
penalty to undertake and carry through a process which is almost 
sure tc cost him more than the allowance made to him for his ex- 
penses. In other words, he is fined for the performance of the public 
duty of prosecuting a criminal. We will suppose a successful 
appeal either upon law or facts, but in either case in respect of a 
miscarriage for which the prosecutor is in no way responsible. Is 
he to be bound over afresh to prosecute, and to have the fine inflicted 
for the performance of his duty doubled? or will the tax-payers be 
content that the expenses of the second trial shall be really defrayed 
out of the public funds? And how is it to be secured that, upon 
the hearing of the appeal, the prosecution shall be represented and 
adequate care taken that justice shall not be defeated? No such 
difficulties arise in civil causes. Each party has pecuniary and 
personal interests at stake, which are quite sufficient to insure that 
both sides shall be properly represented ; a lukewarm litigant is a 
rara avis, unless the probability is transparent that the decision will 
go against him, and if such a phenomenon be developed, he does no 
harm to any one but himself. It is wholly different in the case of a 
criminal prosecution. The paramount end to be achieved is the 
protection of the public interest and the punishment of a public 
wrong, and a prosecutor has, or ought to have, no personal or 
pecuniary interests to serve by prosecuting. 

To whom should the right of moving for a new trial belong? To 
the prisoner, of course, but should it be conferred on the Crown also ? 
I have already mentioned that where a case really criminal is removed 
by certiorari into the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court, the 
Crown and the defendant alike have the right of making such a 
motion in case of misdirection, but the defendant only on the 
ground of a wrong verdict on the facts. Is that analogy to be 
followed? Nobody doubts that of the persons put upon their trial 
the vast majority are really guilty, and I fancy most lawyers would 
agree that, upon the whole, the number of guilty persons who escape 
is much greater than that of innocent persons convicted; and on 
merely logical grounds there is no reason whatever why cases of 
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improper acquittal should not be subject to review, and, if necessary, 
to retrial, as well as cases of improper conviction. But here again it 
is of little use to argue against sentiment. There is a strong and 
pretty universal feeling, which may be roughly rendered by saying, 
that when a man has once been tried he has had enough of it, and 
that he ought not to be put in jeopardy again. There is in 
England a curious kind of tenderness, not exactly towards crime, but 
towards people whom crime, or the suspicion of crime, has deprived 
of their liberty and reduced to a position in which the odds are 
against them. It is not the less powerful because it is not always 
reasonable ; and I doubt if English people in general are as yet 
prepared to give up the old maxim which their forefathers established 


in times when no man knew but that it might some day or other | 


stand him in good stead, that no one should be twice put in peril for 
the same alleged offence. On the other hand, if the right be purely 
one-sided, one anomaly will be cured by creating another, and whilst 
innocence will have a protection, of which under our present system 
it sometimes stands in grievous need, our legislation will wear at 
least the aspect of giving to crime a chance which it denies to the 
public. 

A question of much practical consequence and of some practical 
difficulty is, upon what materials the case which forms the subject of 
appeal shall be brought before the court. In civil cases the notes of 
the judge who tried the case are the primary, and until lately they 
were theoretically, at all events, in the superior courts, the only 
recognised and authoritative materials allowed. By the Judicature 
Act, the use of any other materials (such as shorthand notes) to 
which the court may think it safe in the particular instance to 
resort, is permitted to the Court of Appeal, and the consequence 
must be that in the Divisional Courts the same practice must sooner 
or later prevail in theory, as it has long done, more or less, in prac- 
tice. No one who has had any experience in the matter can 
doubt the wisdom of the change. In the case of a criminal trial the 
reasons for a similar concession are far stronger. No civil cause is 
tried by an unpaid and untrained magistrate, and to take a note at 
once accurate, fair, and concise, requires a great deal of practice. 
Neither, as regards the prisoner at least, should there be any arbitrary 
limit of time within which a motion for a new trial should be possible. 
Before the Judicature Acts great injustice was occasionally done in 
civil causes by the fixed and narrow limits within which such motions 
must be made. Many a verdict has been procured by fraud or by 
improper practices which it was impossible to run to earth within the 
short space of time allowed for moving the court to review the trial. 
The time once elapsed (and at many periods of the year it did not 
extend beyond four days from the date of the trial) the mischief was 
irremediable. In criminal cases the liability to miscarriage from 
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causes such as those to which I have just. alluded is probably upon 
the whole greater ; and where conviction takes place, the chances of 
successful detection within a limited period tenfold weaker. There 
is a well-known case in which the innocence of a person convicted 
of a ‘lieinous offence was so'clearly made out, that he received not 
only a free pardon from the Queen, but a solatium in the form of a 
gtant from Parliament ; but he had suffered many years of transpor- 
tation before his innocence was established. Whether, if an appeal 
were allowed to the Crown, a similar latitude as to time should be 
granted is a very different question. Probably it would be felt that, 
unless fraud could be brought home to the person tried and acquitted 
himself, the sense of insecurity which would ensue if, after any con- 
‘ siderable length of time the matter could be reopened, and the dread 
‘and misery that such a state of things would inflict upon many 
persons who had done nothing to deserve it, would far more than 
counterbalance any advantages which might occasionally result from 
the possibility of reopening the question decided by the acquittal. 

I do not believe that a Court of Criminal Appeal would have a 
great deal todo. The doubtful cases are few as compared with the 
eases free from all doubt. The complicated and difficult cases are 

' few as compared with the simple and easy cases. There is one essen- 
tial difference between criminal and civil trials. In civil trials the 
matters for which each party is going to contend are pretty well 
known,'but the details of the evidence are unknown: it is only by 

 ehance that the names even of the witnesses to be called by one party 

‘are known to the other, and the inquiry is often fraught with sur- 
‘prises. In criminal trials, with the rarest exceptions, there has always 

‘ been a preliminary investigation before a magistrate, the depositions 
have been taken down, copies are procurable as of right, and every 
precaution is taken to guard against the introduction at the trial of 
unexpected evidence of any importance. On the one side, at all events, 
therefore, surprise is all but impossible; and the chances of a wrong 

‘verdict are pro tanto diminished. At assizes or borough sessions, 
speaking generally, prisoners are tried with great fairness and con- 
sideration, and cases of serious miscarriage are rare. Still, humanwm 
est errare, and even before the highest tribunals and those whose 
constitution cannot be mended by any legislation, very melancholy 
and very shocking instances of miscarriage do from time to time 
occur. It is not their frequency, but their terrible and in some cases 
appalling consequences, that call fora remedy. I hope one will not 
be denied. It is not with the intention of exhibiting reform in this 

‘direction as impracticable, but with the hope of helping to render 
it better when it comes, that I have ventured to point out a few of 
‘the practical difficulties whicli must be solved one way or another, 
if the attempt is to be successful. 

ALFRED WILLS. 








ABSOLUTION. 










Ir is well known that in certain parts of Christendom, and in certain 
sections of the English Church, considerable importance is attached 
to the words which appear in the Gospels of S. Matthew and S. John, 
as justifying the paramount duty of all Christians to confess their sins 
to Presbyters who have received episcopal ordination, and the exclu- 
sive right of Presbyters, so appointed, to absolve them. 

It is not here intended to enter on the various objections raised 
on moral grounds to this theory. But it may be useful to show the 
original meaning of the words, and then trace their subsequent 
history. It will be then seen that, whatever other grounds there may 
be for the doctrine or practice in question, these passages have either 
no relation to it, or that whatever relation they have is the exact 
contradiction of the theory in question. 

The texts are (in English) as follows :— 

The address to Peter (Matt. xvi. 19): ‘ Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ 

The address to the disciples (Matt. xviii. 18): ‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ 

The address to the disciples (John xx. 23): ‘ Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them: and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.’ 

We will first take the two passages in the Gospel of S. Matthew. 
For the purposes of this argument the words addressed to 8. Peter need 
not be distinguished from the words addressed to the disciples, as they 
are in each case identically the same.' 

(I.) The phrase ‘ binding’ and ‘loosing’ meant, in the language 
of the Jewish schools, declaring what is right and what is wrong. If 
any Master, or Rabbi, or Judge, declared a thing to be right or true, 
he was said to have loosed it; if he declared a thing to be wrong or 
false, he was said to have bound it. That this is the original meaning 










































1 For their peculiar meaning as addressed to 8. Peter, I may be permitted to 
refer to a volume published many years ago, entitled ‘Sermons and Essays on the 
Apostolic Age,’ pp. 127-134, 
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of the words has been set at rest beyond possibility of question 
since the decisive quotations given by the most learned Hebrew 
scholars of the seventeenth century.2. The meaning, therefore, of 
the expressions, as addressed to the first disciples, was that, humble 
as they seemed to be, yet, by virtue of the new spiritual life and new 
spiritual insight which Christ brought into the world, their decisions in 
cases of right and wrong would be invested with all and more than all 
the authority which had belonged before to the Masters of the Jewish 
Assemblies, to the Rulers and Teachers of the Synagogues. It was the 
same promise as was expressed in substance in those other well-known 
passages :—‘ It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of my Father which 
speaketh in you.’ ‘He that is spiritual judgeth all things.’ ‘Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things, and 
need not that any one should teach you.’ ‘The Comforter shall lead 
you into all truth.’ 

The sense thus given is as adequate to the occasion as it is certainly 
true. In the new crisis through which the world was to pass, they— 
the despised scholars of a despised Master—were to declare what was 
changeable and what was unchangeable—-what was eternal, what was 
transitory—what was worthy of approval, and what was worthy of 
condemnation. They were to declare the innocence of a thousand 
customs of the Gentile world, which their Jewish countrymen had 
believed to be sinful; they were to declare the exceeding sinfulness of 
a thousand acts which both Jews and Pagans had believed to be vir- 
tuous or indifferent. They were empowered to announce with un- 
swerving confidence the paramount importance of charity, and the 
supreme preciousness of truth. They were empowered to denounce 
with unsparing condemnation the meanness of selfishness, the sacrilege 
of impurity, the misery of self-deceit, the impiety of uncharitableness. 
And what the first generation of Christians, to whom these words 
were addressed, thus decided, has on the whole been ratified in heaven 
—has on the whole been ratified by the voice of Providence in the 
subsequent history of mankind. By this discernment of good and 
evil the apostolic writers became the lawgivers of the civilised 
world. Eighteen hundred years have passed, and their judgments in 
all essential points have never been reversed. 

The authority or the accuracy of portions of the New Testament 
on this or that point is often disputed. The grammar, the arguments, 
the history of the authors of the Gospels and Epistles can often be 
questioned. But that which must govern us all—their declaration of 
the moral standard of mankind, the ideal they have placed before 
us of that which is to guide our conduct—which is, after all, as has 
been said by Matthew Arnold, three-fourths of human life—has 


* ‘Hebrew and Talmudical Exercitations upon the Evangelist St. Matthew (xvi. 
19). By John Lightfoot, D.D." Works, vol. ii. pp. 206-7. 
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hardly been questioned at all by the intelligent and upright part 
of mankind. The condemnation of sins, the commendation of 
graces, in S. Matthew’s description of the Beatitudes, in S. Luke’s 
description of the Prodigal Son, in S. John’s description of the 
conversation with the woman of Samaria, in S. Peter’s declaration 
that in every land ‘ he that worketh righteousness (of whatever creed 
or race) is accepted of God, in S. Paul’s description of charity, 
in S. James’s description of pure religion—have commanded the 
entire assent of the world, of Bolingbroke and Voltaire no less than 
of Thomas 4 Kempis and Wesley, because these moral judgments bear 
on their face that stamp of the divine, the superhuman, the truly 
supernatural, which critical inquiry cannot touch, which human 
wisdom and human folly alike, whilst they may be unwilling or unable 
to fulfil the precepts, yet cannot deny. This is the original meaning 
in which the judgments of the first disciples in regard to sin and virtue 
were ratified in heaven. It is necessary to insist on this point in 
order to show that an amply sufficient force and solemnity is inherent 
in the proper meaning of the words, without resorting to fictitious modes 
of aggrandising them in directions for which they were not intended. 
The signification of the phrase in John xx. 23, translated in the 
Authorised Version ‘ remitting and retaining sins,’ is not equally 
clear. The word ddqiévar, apeois, does not of necessity mean the 
declaration of the innocence or lawfulness of any particular act ; still 
less does xpareiv necessarily mean the declaration of its unlawfulness. 
It may possibly be that the words rendered ‘remit sin’ are (as in 
Mark i. 4, Luke iii. 3) equivalent to the abolition or dismissal of 
sin, and it would be the natural meaning of the word rendered ‘ retain 
sin, that it should signify, as in all the other passages of the New 
Testament where it occurs, ‘ to control,’ ‘conquer,’ ‘ subdue sin.’ In 
that case the words would describe, not the intellectual or didactic 
side of the Apostolic age, but its moral and practical side, and would 
correspond to numerous other passages, such as, ‘ Ask and it shall 
be given unto you;’‘If ye will say unto this mountain, Be thou 
removed and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be done;’ ‘ He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted ; ’ ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me ;’ ‘ Greater 
works than these shail ye do;’ ‘ Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world ;’ ‘ Sanctify them through thy truth;’ ‘ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee ;’ ‘I can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
me;’ ‘He that overcometh and keepeth my words unto the end, to 
him will I give power over the nations.’ If this assurance of the 
moral victory of the Apostolic age over sin be the meaning of the 
phrases, then here also it may be affirmed, without fear of contra~ 
diction, that, on the whole, and with the necessary reserves of 
human imperfection, the moral superiority of the first age of 
Christendom to those which preceded and those which followed was 
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very remarkable, and that such a fulfilment well corresponded to the 
significant act of the breathing of the spirit of goodness or holiness 
upon those to whom the words were addressed. But on this inter- 
pretation we need not insist. It is necessary to point it out in order 
to show that the passage is not olear from ambiguity. But it is 
enough if, as is commonly supposed, the words, by some peculiar turn 
of the Fourth Gospel, are identical in meaning with those in S. Mat- 
thew. In that case all that we have said of the address to Peter 
and the address to the disciples in the First Gospel applies equally 
to this address in the Fourth. 

(II.) Such, then, was the promise as spoken in the first instance. 
In the literal sense of the words this fulfilment of them, whether we 
adopt the certain meaning of S. Matthew’s Gospel or the disputed 
meaning of S. John’s Gospel, can hardly occur again. 

No other book of equal authority with the New Testament has 
ever issued from mortal pen. No epoch has spoken on moral questions 
with a voice so powerful as the Apostolic age. No picture of sanc- 
tity, equally impressive, has been presented since the first generation 
of Christianity. But when we leave the purely personal and historical 
application of these words, then, as in all our Lord’s words and 
precepts, the whole point of the words is, that they are spoken, not to 
any one person or order of men, or succession of men, but to the whole 
Christian community of all time—to any in that community that 
partake of the same spirit, and in proportion as they partake of the 
same moral qualities as filled the first hearers of the Gospel. 

When it is sometimes alleged that the promise to Peter was 
exclusively fulfilled in the Bishops of Rome, who, centuries afterwards, 
were supposed to have been his successors, it would be just as 
reasonable, or we may say just as unreasonable, as to say that all the 
Bishops of Ephesus were specially loved by Jesus because they 
were supposed to have succeeded S. John at Ephesus. What the 
most learned and the most gifted of all the Fathers, Origen,’ said of 
the promise to S. Peter in the sixteenth chapter of S. Matthew is at 
once the best proof of what was believed about it in early times, and 
also the best explanation of its application to later days :—‘* He 
who is gifted with self-control enters the gate of heaven by the key 
of self-control. He who is just enters the gate of heaven by the key 
of justice. The Saviour gives to those who are not overcome by the 
gates of hell as many keys as there are virtues. Against him that 
judges unjustly, and does not bind on earth according to God’s word, 
the gates of hell prevail ; but against whom the gates of hell do not 
prevail, he judges justly. If any who is not Peter, and has not the 
qualities here mentioned, believes that he can bind on earth like 

% Origen on Matt. xvi. 19. Comp. ibid. De Orat. c. 28. An instructive collection 


of simila expressions from 8. Augustine is given in an interesting dissertation on 
the ancient Making of Bishops, by the Rev. Dr. Harrison, vicar of Fenwick. 
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Peter, so that what he binds is bound in heaven, such an one is puffed 
up, not knowing the meaning of the Scriptures.’ 

What is thus clear in the case of the promise to Peter is still more 
clear in the case of the promise in Matt. xviii. 18, and John xx. 23. 
It is clear from the text in John xx. 23, that there is no special 
limitation to the Twelve, for at the meeting spoken of some of the 
Twelve were not there. Thomas was absent, Matthias was not yet 
elected, Paul and Barnabas were not yet called; and also others were 
there besides the Eleven, for in the corresponding passage in Luke 
xxiv. 36-47, it would appear (if we take the narratives in their literal 
meaning) that the two disciples from Emmaus, who were not apostles, 
were present, and the evangelist here, as throughout his whole Gospel, 
never uses any other word than ‘disciples.’ What is thus clear from 
the actual passage in John xx. 23 is yet more clear from the 
context of Matt. xviii. 18. There, in the verses immediately pre- 
ceding, phrase is heaped on phrase, and argument on argument, to 
show that the power of binding and loosing was addressed, not to 
any particular class within the circle of disciples, but to the whole body 
in its widest sense. Our Lord is there speaking of.the forgiveness of 
offences. He requires the contending parties, if they cannot agree, 
to hear the Cuurcn—i.e. the whole congregation or assembly; to 
appeal, as it were, to the popular instinct of the whole community ; 
and He goes on to say that, if even two agree on a matter of this 
kind, wherever two or three are gathered together in His name, there 
is He in the midst of them. These passages, in fact, form no excep- 
tion to the universal rule of our Lord’s discourses. Here, as elsewhere, 
as He said Himself, ‘ What I say unto you, I say unto all.’ ¢ Peter,’ 
as S. Augustine says, ‘represents all good men, and the promise 
in §. John is addressed to all believers everywhere.’ ‘These words,’ 
says a living divine, ‘like the eyes of the Lord, look every way, and 
may include all forgiveness, whenever or wheresoever any sins are re- 
mitted through the agency of men.’4 

They belong to the same class of precepts as ‘ Let your loins be 
girded and your lights burning,’ ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,’ ‘* Ye 
are the light of the world.’ All have a share in their meaning, all 
have a share in their force, in proportion as we have received from 
Heaven any portion of that inspiration whereby we seek ‘to do and to 
think the things that be good.’ * 

It was only when the minds of men had become confused by the 
introduction of limitations and alterations which had no connection 
with the original words that these promises and precepts began to 
change their meaning. The ‘Church,’ which once had meant the 


4 Pusey on Absolution, p. 32. 

5 Even those early Christian writers who restrict these words to a particular 
act, restrict them to baptism; and baptism, according to the rules of the ancient 
Church, can be performed by any one. 
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people, or the laity, came to mean the clergy. The declaration, ‘ Ye 
are the light of the world,’ was understood to mean only those who . 
were in holy orders. The promise to Peter came to be strangely con- 
fined to the Italian princes who lived on the banks of the Tiber. 
The words of S. John’s Gospel, which had originally been intended to 
teach the mutual edification and independent insight into divine 
truth of all who were inspired by the Spirit of Christ, became limited 
to the second of the three orders of the Christian ministry. But 
these are merely passing restrictions and mistakes. The general 
truth of the words themselves remains unshaken and still applicable 
to the general growth of Christian truth. 

The practical lesson of the passages is that which has been already 
indicated—namely, that the enlightening, elevating power of the 
Chgistian conscience is not confined to any profession or order, how- 
ever sacred; is exercised not in virtue of any hereditary or trans- 
mitted succession, but in virtue of the spiritual discernment, the 
insight into truth and character, which has been vouchsafed to all good 
men, to all Christians, in proportion to their goodness, and wisdom, 
and discernment. This, as Origen says, is the true power of the keys; 
« power which may be exercised, and which is exercised, sometimes 
by the presence of a faithful pastor, sometimes by the presence of an 
innocent child, sometimes by the example of a good mother, some- 
times by the warning of a true friend, sometimes by the silent glance 
of just indignation, sometimes by the reading of a good book—above 
all, by the straightforward honesty of our own individual consciences, 
whether in dealing with ourselves or others. 

It may be worth while here again to recall the obvious processes 
by which the amelioration of mankind has taken place. We see it 
clearly on the large scale of history. Doubtless there have been long 
periods when the chief enlightenment of the world has come from 
the clergy. In most Protestant and in some Catholic and Greek 
Churches the clergy, as a class, perhaps still do more than any other 
single class of men to keep alive a sense of goodness and truth. 
But there has never been a time when the laity have not had their 
share in the guidance of the Church; and in proportion as Christian 
civilisation has increased, in proportion as the clergy have done their 
duty in enlightening and teaching others, in that proportion the 
Christian influence, the binding and the loosing power of all good 
and gifted men, has increased—in that proportion has the principle 
implied in these passages received a deeper, wider signification. 

There have been ages when the clergy were co-extensive with the 
educated class of mankind, and were thus the chief means of stimu- 
lating and purifying the moral standard of their age. But at all 
time, and especially since other professions have become ‘clerks’ 
—i.e. scholars and instructors—the advancement of learning, the 
opening of the gates of heaven, has been as much the work of 
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the Christian Church—i.e. of the laity—as of the priesthood. By 
the highest rank of the whole profession of the clergy—the Pon- 
tificate of Rome—the key of knowledge has been perhaps wielded 
less than by any other great institution in Christendom. Of the 256 
prelates who have filled the bishopric of Rome, only four have been 
great teachers, or done anything by their writing to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, and to raise the moral perceptions of 
mankind—Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, and (in a higher 
degree) Benedict XIV. and Clement XIV. Occasional acts of tolera- 
tion towards the Jews, the rectification of the calendar, and a few 
like examples of enlightenment may be adduced. But, as a general 
rule, whatever else the Popes have done, they have not, in the 
Biblical sense, bound or loosed the moral duties of mankind. 

And, again, as to the clergy generally, the abolition of slavery, 
though supported by many excellent clergy, yet had for its chief 
promoters the laymen Wilberforce and Clarkson. What these ex- 
cellent and gifted men bound on earth was bound in heaven; what 
they loosed on earth was loosed in heaven, not because they had or had 
not been set apart for a special office, but because they had received 
a large measure of the Holy Spirit of God, which enabled them to see 
the good and refuse the evil of the times in which they lived. 

If the aspirations of one half of medizval Christendom after 
goodness were guided by the clerical work of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
another half must have been no less elevated by the lay work of 
the divine poem of Dante. If the revelation of God in the universe 
was partly discovered by Copernicus the ecclesiastic, it was more 
fully disclosed by the labours of Galileo the layman, which the 
clergy condemned. If the religion of England has been fed in large 
part by Hooker, by Butler, by Wesley, and by Arnold, it has also 
been fed perhaps in a yet larger part by Falkland, by Milton, by 
Bunyan, by Cowper, and by Walter Scott. 

If we study the process by which false notions of morality and 
religion have been dispersed, and true notions of morality and religion 
have been introduced, from the time of Augustus to Charlemagne, 
from Charlemagne to Luther, from Luther to the present day (as 
unfolded in Mr. Lecky’s four volumes), we shall find that the almost 
uniform law by which the sins and superstitions of Christendom have 
been bound or loosed has been, first, that the action of some one 
conscience or some few consciences—whether of statesmen, students, 
priests, or soldiers—more enlightened, more Christ-like, than their 
fellows—has struck a new light, or unwound some old prejudice, or 
opened some new door into truth; and then, that this light has been 
caught up, this opening has been widened, by the gradual advance 
of Christian wisdom and knowledge in the mass. 

What is called the public opinion of any age may be in itself as 
misleading, as corrupt, as the opinion of any individual. It must be 
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touched, corrected, purified by those higher intelligences and nobler 
hearts, which catch the light as mountain summits before the sunrise 
has reached the plains. But it is only when the light has reached 
the plains, only when public opinion has become so elevated by the 
action of the few, that Providence affixes its seal to the deed—that 
the binding or loosing is ratified in heaven. It is thus that Christian 
public opinion is formed ; and when it is formed, the sins, which before 
reigned with a tyrannical sway, fade away and disappear. 

Such, for example, was the drunkenness of the upper classes in the 
last century. It penetrated all the higher society of the land. But 
when by a few resolute wills, here and there, now and then, there was 
created a better and purer standard of morals in this respect, it perished 
asif by an invisible blow. The whole of educated society had placed it 
under their ban, and that ban was ratified in heaven—was ratified by 
the course of Providence. It is this same public opinion which, if it can 
once be created in the humbler classes, will also be as powerful there. 
They also have, if they will, the same power of retaining, that is, of 
imprisoning, and condemning, and exterminating this deadly enemy; : 
and by this means alone will it disappear from them as it has disap- 
peared from the society of others who were once as completely 
slaves to it. 

So again, to pass to quite another form of evil, the violent personal 
seurrility that used once to disgrace our periodical literature. That, 
as a general rule, has almost entirely disappeared from the great 
leading journals of the day. On the whole they are temperately ex- 
pressed, and conducted with reasonable fairness. The public has 
become too highly educated to endure the coarseness of former times. 
But in some of the more confined organs of opinion the old Adam 
still lingers. In some of those newspapers, which are called by a 
figure of speech our religious journals, the scurrility and personal in- 
tolerance which once penetrated the great secular journals still abide. 
That also, we may trust, will gradually vanish as the religious or 
ecclesiastical world becomes more penetrated with the true spirit of 
Christianity which has already taken possession of the lay world. 

(III.) It might be enough, for the purpose of this argument, to 
have pointed out the original meaning of the sacred words, and their 
correspondence to the actual facts of history. But the subject could 
not be completed without touching, however slightly, on the curious 
limitation and perversion of them which have taken place in later 
times. This has in great part arisen from their introduction into the 
liturgical forms by which in some Christian Churches some of the 
clergy are appointed to their functions. The words from S. 
John’s Gospel are not, nor ever have been, used in the conse- 
cration of bishops or archbishops. They are not, nor ever have 
been, used in the ordination of deacons—an order which, in the 
fourth century, exercised in some respects a power almost equal to 
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that of the Episcopate, and in our own country has often been entrusted 
with the most important and exclusively pastoral functions—of 
instruction, visiting, and preaching. Where used, they are only used 
in the ordination of Presbyters or (as in the abridged form they are 
unfortunately called) Priests. And even for this limited object 
the introduction of the words is comparatively recent, and probably 
the result of misconception. It is certain that for the first twelve 
centuries they were never used for the ordination of any Christian 
minister. It is certain that in the whole Eastern Church they are 
never used at all for this purpose. It was not till the thirteenth 
century—the age when the materialistic theories of the sacraments 
and the extravagant pretension of pontifical and sacerdotal power were 
at their height—that they were first introduced into the Ordinals of 
the Latin Church. From thence they were, at the Reformation, re- 
tained in the Ordination Service of the Episcopal Church of England, 
and of the Presbyterian Church of Lutheran Germany.® 

Their retention in these two Churches may have been occasioned 
by various causes, which it is easy to conjecture, but needless here to 
follow out. It is clear that they have become a mere stumbling-block 
and stone of offence, partly as unintelligible, partly as giving rise to 
the most mistaken conclusions. Their retention is confessedly not in 
conformity, but in direct antagonism, with ancient and Catholic 
usages. It is a mere copy of a medizval interpolation, which has 
hardly any more claim, on historical or theological grounds, to a 
place in the English Prayer Book than the admission of the existence 
of Pope Joan, or of the miracle of Bolsena. And, so far from these 
words being regarded as a necessary part of the validity of Holy 
Orders, such an assertion, if admitted, would of itself be fatal to 
the validity of all Holy Orders whatever ; for it would prove that every 
single ordination for the first twelve hundred years of Christianity was 
invalid, nay, more, that every ordination in the Roman Church itself 
was invalid, inasmuch as in the Ordinal itself these words do not 
occur in the essential parts of the office, but only in an accidental 
adjunct of it. There is no doubt that were the Liberal party and the 
Nonconformists in England determined to carry out their oppo- 
sition to the sacerdotal element in the English Church, this sanction 
of its pretensions could be at once eradicated by omitting the words 
from the Ordination Service, and that the High Church party itself 
could not consistently oppose an alteration so entirely conformable 
with the ‘ catholic’ principles which they have always professed. 

® The whole antiquarian and critical side of the introduction of these words into 
the Latin and English Ordinal has been worked out with the utmost exactness and 
with the most searching inquiry by a writer in the Quarterly Review of October, 
1877, ‘ Ordination and Confession ;’ and if anything more were needed, it would be 
sufficient to refer to a kindred, if not the same, hand in Archdeacon Reichel’s un- 
answered and unanswerable treatises on the question of altering the Ordinal of the 
Church of Ireland. 
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(IV.) But if, after all, the phrase is allowed to remain in the 
Ordination Service, however misinterpreted, and however by its posi- 
tion there’ open to this misinterpretation, yet as soon as we go back 
to its original meaning, it indicates, even in reference to the subject 
of confession and absolution, with which it has no direct connection, 
the fundamental truth which is incompatible with the very first germs 
of sacerdotalism. 

For the principle of the texts, as we have seen, teaches us that 
we all have to bear each other’s burden. There is no caste or order 
of men who can relieve us of this dread responsibility, of this noble 
privilege. The clergyman needs the advice and pardon of the gifted 
layman quite as much as the layman seeks the advice and pardon 
of the gifted clergyman. The brother seeks the forgiveness of 
the brother whom he has offended; the child, of the parent; the 
neighbour, of the neighbour. This in the earliest times was the real 
meaning of Confession. ‘Confess your faults,’ says S. James—to 
whom? To the elders of the Church whom he had just mentioned ? 
[To the Bishop, or the Priest, or the Deacon?] No. ‘Confess your 
faults one to another.’ It is as though he said, * Let there be mutual 
confidence.’ Every one can do his neighbour some good; every one 
can protest against some evil; and the whole tone of the community 
shall thus be raised. The full sympathy which thus prevailed amongst 
the members of the infant Church no doubt soon died away. But 
its semblance was long continued in the only form of confession that 
was known for four centuries, namely, the acknowledgment of the 
faults of the penitent, not in private, but in public, to the whole con- 
gregation, who then publicly expressed their forgiveness. 

It was not till long afterwards that the notion sprang up of any 
special virtue attaching to the forgiveness of a clergyman, or that 
any private or special confession was made to him. Even in the 
very heart of the Roman Mass is retained a testimony to the inde- 
pendence and equality in this respect of people and minister. There, 
in the most solemn ordinance of religion, the priest first turns to the 
people and confesses his sins to them, and they publicly absolve him, 
in exactly the same form of words as he uses when they in their turn 
publicly confess their faults to him. This striking passage, standing 
as it does in the forefront of the Roman Missal, is one of the many 
variations and contradictions in the Roman Church which, if followed 
out to its logical consequences, would correct some of the worst errors 
which have sprung up within its pale. It has probably escaped atten- 
tion from the dead language and the inaudible manner in which it is 
But it is not the less significant in itself; and had it been 
































repeated. 








7 The late Bishop Blomfield, we believe, never used such words in the Ordination 
service without explaining to the candidates for Ordination that he put upon them 
an interpretation quite different from that which their place in the Ordinal seemed 


to suggest. 
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transferred to the English Prayer Book, where the vitality of the 
language and the more audible mode of reading the service would 
have brought it into prominence, it would have. more than counter- 
balanced those two or three ambiguous passages on the subject which 
the Reformers left in the Liturgy. 

There is a story told of James the First, who, when, after indulg- 
ing in a furious passion against a faithful servant, he found that it was 
under a mistake, sent for him immediately, would neither eat, drink, 
nor sleep till he saw him, and when the servant entered his chamber 
the King kneeled down and begged his pardon; nor would he rise 
from his humble posture till he had compelled the astonished servant 
to pronounce the words of absolution. That was a grotesque but 
genuine form of penitence ; that was a grotesque but legitimate form 
of absolution. There has been a story told during the recent war in 
Bulgaria, that a Roumanian soldier, after having received the sacra- 
ments from a priest on his death-bed, would not be satisfied till he 
had obtained an interview with the excellent Princess of Roumania. 
To her he explained that he had tried to escape from the dangers of 
the battle by mutilating one of his fingers; and against her and her 
husband, the Prince of Roumania, he felt that this offence had been 
committed. From the Princess, and not from the priest, he felt 
must the forgiveness come which alone could bring any comfort to 
him. That forgiveness was whispered into the dying man’s ear by 
the Princess; with that forgiveness, not sacerdotal, but truly human, 
and therefore truly divine, the penitent soldier passed in peace to his 
rest. In fact, the moment that we admit the efficacy of repentance, 
we deny the necessity of any special absolution. An incantation, of 
which the virtue rests in the words pronounced, is equally valid 
whether the person over whom it is pronounced is guilty or inno- 
cent, conscious or unconscious. But the moment that the moral con- 
dition of the recipient is acknowledged as a necessary element, that 
of itself becomes the chief part, and the repetition of certain words 
may be edifying, but is not essential. The welfare of the hearer’s 
soul depends not on any external absolution, but on its own intrinsic 
state. The value of any absolution or forgiveness depends not on the 
external condition of the man who pronounces it, but on the intrinsic- 
truth of the forgiveness. 

Not long ago, when a French ship foundered in the Atlantic, a 
brave French priest was overheard repeating the absolution in the 
last moments of life to a fellow-countryman. All honour to him 
for the gallant discharge of what he believed to be his duty! But 
is there a single reflecting man, whether Catholic or Protestant, who 

would not feel that the intervention of a priest at that moment 
was in the sight of God absolutely indifferent? At all times the 







8 The Times, Nov. 2, 1877. 
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Bible and the enlightened conscience repeatedly assure us that that 
which commends a departing spirit to its Creator and Judge is not 
the accidental circumstance of his listening to a particular form of 
words uttered by a particular person, but the sincerity of repentance, 
the uprightness, the humility, the purity, the faithfulness of the 
man himself. 

It may be a consolation to us to hear from well-known lips which 
speak to us with tenderness, with knowledge, and with justice, the 
assurance that we are regarded as innocent: it may be a consolation 
to hear with our outward ears the solemn declarations that the 
Supreme Father is always ready to receive the returning penitent ; 
that the soul which returns from evil and does what is lawful and 
right shall surely live. But this assurance, by the nature of the 
case, is well known to us already from hundreds of passages in the 
Bible. And also, by the nature of the case, it can come from any 
one whom we respect, from any one whom we may have injured, 
from any one who will give us a true, disinterested verdict on our 
worse and on our better qualities. It is well described in a well- 
known tale—the Heix of Redclyffe—that when the obstinate Phari- 
saical youth, at last, in bitter remorse acknowledges his fault to 
the wife of the man whom he has mortally injured, she takes upon 
herself to console him and absolve him, and her absolution consists 
in repeating the words of the Psalmist : ‘The sacrifices of God are a 
troubled spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, wilt Thou not 
despise.’ No Pontifical decree could say more; no true forgiveness 
could say less. Whenever any man is able to see clearly that his 
fellow-man has truly repented, or that a course of action is clear and 
right—then, whoever he be, he can declare that promise of God’s 
forgiveness. In all cases each man must strive to act on his own 
judgment and on his own conscience. The first duty of the penitent 
is to try to minister to his own disease. ‘The heart knoweth his 
own bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy.’ 


Why should we faint or fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heay’n has will’d, we die ? 
The next duty may be to get sound advice on his future course. 
But that advice can be given by any competent person, and the com- 
petency depends not on any ministerial or sacerdotal character, but 
on personal character to be found equally in layman and clergyman. 
Let us cultivate the conviction that we all alike need to be 
guided and be forgiven, and to have our course made clear; the 
conviction that we all alike, according to the several gifts which God 
has bestowed on the vast family of mankind, have the power to 
forgive, to assist, to enlighten each other ; the conviction that in the 
last moment there is no one to be considered or regarded, but our own 
immortal struggling souls and the One eternally Just and Merciful 
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God; the duty of maintaining our own responsibility without 
shifting it to the keeping of any one else ; the persuasion that we, all 
of us, each with some different gift, are the inheritors of the promise 
to bind and to loose—that is to warn and to console our brethren, as 
we in like manner hope to be warned and consoled by them. 

This is the summary of this question, needlessly complicated by 
irrelevant discussions. The texts on which the popular theory and 
practice of absolution are grounded are, as we have seen, altogether 
beside the purpose. They no more relate to it than the promise to 
Peter relates to the Popes of Rome, or than Isaiah’s description of 
the fall of the Assyrian King under the figure of Lucifer relates to 
the fall of the angels, or than the two swords at the Last Supper 
relate to the spiritual and secular jurisdiction, or than the sun and 
moon in the first chapter of Genesis relate to the Pope and the Em- 
peror. In all these cases, the misinterpretation has been long and 
persistent ; in all these, it is acknowledged by all scholars, outside 
the Roman communion, that they are absolutely without foundation.? 

And, as the misinterpretation of the texts on which the theory of 
Pontifical or Presbyterian absolution rests, will die out before a 
sound understanding of the Biblical records, so also the theory and 
practice itself, though with occasional recrudescences, will probably 
die out with the advance of civilisation. The true power of the 
clergy will not be diminished but strengthened by the loss of this 
fictitious attribute. Norna of the Fitful Head was a happier and 
more useful; member of society after she abandoned her magical 
arts than when she practised them. And for the lay world, the 
object of all sound education is not to make the scholars dependent 
on their teachers, but dependent on themselves—not to make the 
laity lean on the clergy, but to make them walk on their own feet. 
In proportion as England has become, and in proportion as it will 
yet more become, a truly free and truly educated people, able of 
itself to bind what ought to be bound, and to loose what ought to be 
loosed, in that proportion will the belief in priestly absolution vanish, 
just as the belief in wizards and necromancers has vanished before 
the advance of science. As alchemy has disappeared to give place to 
chemistry, as astrology has given way to astronomy, as monastic 
celibacy has given way to domestic purity, as bull-fights and bear- 
baits have given way to innocent and elevating amusements, as scho- 
lastic casuistry has bowed before the philosophy of Bacon and Pascal, 
so will the belief in the magical offices of a sacerdotal caste vanish 
before the growth of manly Christian independence and generous 
Christian sympathy. 

A. P. Sranwey. 

* It is gratifying to observe that the correct view of Matthew xvi. 19, xviii. 18, 
John xx. 23, is substantially given in the useful commentary on the Gospels just 
published by}Professor Plumptre and Professor Watkin. 
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To close a scene from what is called * Parliament out of session,’ or at 
least my own part in that scene, I will now endeavour to sum up the 
case on the extension of household suffrage to the Counties, as it stands 
between Mr. Lowe and myself. My arguments! have been as follows. 

1. That the question is again in danger of being played with, for 
the mere purposes of party, like the same question for the Boroughs 
in the session of 1867. I placed this argument in the foreground of 
my appeal to Mr. Lowe, with a hope grounded on the proverb that 
the burnt child dreads the fire. 

2. That the mere presumptions against organic change, which 
were strong until the epoch of the first Reform Act, had then become 
comparatively weak; and that the acts of 1867 and 1869, which 
enfranchised the householders in the towns, had created an opposite 
presumption in favour of the householders in the counties, unless a 
valid plea in bar could be set up. 

3. No such plea can be found in the natural distinction between 
town and county ; now that so many of our ‘ Knights of the shire’ 
represent constituencies essentially urban, and that so many of our 
‘Burgesses’ do in fact sit for little counties, in which the town suf- 
frage has been given to populations completely or essentially rural. 
The present distribution of the vote, then, is capricious; and a 
capricious law cannot command respect or permanence. 

4, No such bar can be found in comparative want of qualification ; 
either as to absence of substantial interest, or as to selfishness, or as 
to passion. Every class admitted to the franchise improves, in some 
new respect, the competency of Parliament. The argument in favour 
of capacity merely intellectual as an exclusive title, urged as it is now 
urged, logically and really means absolute government ; and, #mong 
our countrymen, any lack in this respect is amply made up by the 
trust and deference towards others of the classes less informed, or 
less endowed with leisure. 

5. Passing episodically to a broader ground, my paper argues, that 
there are some positive reasons for the enfranchisement of persons 
who contribute to the revenue and to the national wealth; give, through 


1 Nineteenth Century, November 1877, p. 537. 
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the family, pledges to society; and may also do it serious mischiefs. 
These persons, as I argue, will be more useful, and less harmful, when 
associated with its interests, and trained in their degree to its political 
as well as its local affairs. 

6. Inequality in the voters might abstractedly require inequality 
in the vote. If we admit that this inequality is in part (and in part 
only) measured by property and station, a scale to determine it would 
be both odious and impracticable; and it is attained to some extent, 
without objection, both by the direct and by the indirect influence 
which attaches to possessions. 

7. To the merely numerical argument, that the rich and educated 
minority are tu be given over to a majority of daily labourers, I reply 
that it proves too much and too little. Too much; for it would make 
all our enfranchisements wrong, since each class admitted, in the 
downward series, has outnumbered the aggregate of classes above it. 
Too little; for all these enfranchisements have done good, so the 
mere argument of number does not raise the presumption of harm to 
follow. 

8. The love of political equality may be dangerous ; but as distinct 
from the love of liberty, it does not prevail in this country. 

9. The experience of 1848, amidst the shock of-European re- 
volutions, showed that the reform of Parliament had immensely 
strengthened the foundations of our social order. 

10. The experience of 1869-77 has shown that the large admission 
of labour as an element of the constituencies has given us Parliaments 
more alive to its just interests, but in no respect disposed to trespass 
on the rights of the non-labouring classes. 

11. The independence of the county householder is safe as 
against intimidation; and we have no reason to suppose he will not 
duly use for himself the faculty of self-government. 

From these arguments I passed on to collateral topics, in which I 
am very much at one with Mr. Lowe; and which, therefore, need not 
here be further noticed. Let me then consider his Reply. 

And first I must point out that those, who form their idea of my 
argument from his pages, will form an incorrect and misleading idea 
of it. He states at the outset and repeatedly? that I have urged the 
expediency of creating equal electoral districts. They are once 
named incidentally, but only as enhancing in the minds of many 
the horrors of ‘anything like universal suffrage,’ and are then forth- 
with excluded from the argument ; * which contemplates, as we all do, 
a redistribution of seats, and says as to this: * ‘The reckoning, when 
it does come, will be but mild.’ 

When, passing from a series of narrower and more special to wider 
arguments, I ‘suspend for a moment’ that series, the Answer says 


2 Fortnightly Review, pp. 733, 735, 742. NV. C. p. 54 
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‘he asks leave to withdraw ’® his conclusion, and ‘he threw up the 
attempt.’ 

When I say there are ‘some reasons’ in favour of enfranchising 
certain persons,’ this he converts into the proposition that they are 
‘entitled to a vote.’ ® 

When I point out certain ‘ conditions previous,’ namely contribu- 
tion to revenue, contribution to national wealth, the pledges of the 
* house-father ’ as such, the mischiefs that the bad citizen may do,’ 
the Reply sets forth '® that these are my only arguments, ‘the four 
Corinthian pillars which are destined to support the enormous fabric of 
universal suffrage.’ This, it is added, ‘ will hardly be believed.’ I go 
farther. I trust it will not be believed at all. The very same para- 
graph contains an argument perfectly distinct, to which the previous 
arguments are introductory. It argues ‘that all those who live in 
a country should take an interest in that country, should love that 
country ;’ and that the vote gives that sense of interest, and fosters 
that love. Mr. Lowe may say, if he likes, that this is a bad argu- 
ment; but to deny its existence is hardly consistent either with the 
logic for which he is famous, or with the care which so grave a sub- 
ject demands. 

Having given these instances by way of caveat, and having shown 
how he has separated the four Corinthian pillars from their fellows, 
I will now inquire with what measure of notice he thinks they 
severally deserve to be handled. 

1. The man, I have urged, is ‘a contributor to the public revenue.’ 
To this it is answered: ‘The same thing may be said of every dog ;’ 
and ‘a man satisfies the qualification by paying for a glass of beer.’ 
Now, when the plea on my side is that adult men generally are 
habitual and large contributors to revenue, it is no answer to urge that 
a particular person may contribute but slightly and casually. Still 
less is it an answer, in law or fact, to say that a dog contributes to 
revenue. In law, a man who chooses to keep a dog pays for leave to 
keep him. In fact, I had thought Mr. Lowe’s own parliamentary 
experience of the dog-tax had taught him that, while the barking 
was certainly considerable, they were men, and not dogs, who paid 
the impost. 

2. The man, I have again urged, contributes by his labour (as 
distinct from capital) to the public wealth. The reply says, that so 
does the cart-horse. Now suppose a labourer is digging in my garden, 
and a friend says to me ‘No doubt you pay him wages.’ I do not 
answer ‘Why should I? Would you pay wages to the spade?’ The 
spade, like the cart-horse, contributes to the result; but neither the 
spade nor the cart-horse has, as the man has because he is a man, 
the first elements of capacity to give a vote. 

© F. R. pp. 737, 742. TN. C.p. 544. 8 HR. p. 742. 
° N.C. p. 544. 0 F. R&R. p. 738. 
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3. The man, I have pleaded, ‘has given pledges to society by 
constituting himself the head of a family, in which is lodged a large 
part of his affections.’ The answer is: ‘This is the condition of the 
continuance of the species, which we share with the lower animals.’ 
Here, I must own, is opened to me a new chapter in natural history. 
I was not aware that the lower animals did constitute families as man 
does, or that the sires of horses and dogs, for example, did, as man 
does, invest affections, which are a large and real portion of ourselves, 
in the being and welfare of their offspring. I use advisedly the term 
‘invest, and commend it to the consideration of those who may be 
tempted to think that the affections are after all no more than ‘senti- 
ment,’ that the human heart is but a shadow, and that property is 
the only thing which has reality and solidity enough about it for 
an investment. 

4, Every man, I likewise observed, has great powers of mischief. 
So, says the reply, ‘ has almost every animal.’ It is most true. There- 
fore, so far as animal nature gives us the opportunity, we endeavonr to 
neutralise these powers of mischief, and to convert them into instru- 
ments of good, by domestication ; a process which is not in its nature 
penal, but which turns mainly on improved treatment, and gives in- 
creased happiness of life. It is my opponent who has established this 
analogy, in succinct and almost contemptuous terms ; but, so far as it 
subsists at all, it teaches that powers of mischief in mixed natures 
are best met, not by blind undistinguishing force, not by resistance 
without remedy, but by developing the faculties, and enlarging to 
their utmost scope the opportunities for good, of the creature to 
whom they belong. 

We are told,!! ‘it is well settled’ that no one is permitted to say 
‘anything against the poor.’ If so, it is at least equally well settled 
that, without any permission, they may be censured and condemned ad 
libitum ; and the Reply itself is the proof. The ‘ virtues, capacities, 
and talents’ imputed to them are ‘imaginary.’'? Their desires are 
stronger as their needs are greater, and as the stake which they risk 
by change is smaller.'* They are more likely to seek to create by law 
a property for themselves, than to respect the property of others.’ 
They will require their wages to be maintained by law, the articles 
they consume to be relieved from taxation, the articles they produce 
to be covered against competition.'* The very qualities, which the 
opponents of liberty might fairly be expected to regard with some 
favour, are treated with ridicule or vituperation. I had pointed out 
their notorious tendency to defer to classes and persons superior in 
station, and favoured with leisure. How absurd, intimates the Reply, 
that they should confide in those against whom they are to protect 
themselves!'® I had pointed out that the English people are lovers 
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not of equality, but of inequality. But this, instead of appeasing, 
exasperates. It seems that I, 


‘like many another babbler, hurt 
Whom I would soothe, and harmed where I would heal.’” 


Yet surely the points are worthy of some consideration by the 
impartial inquirer, by the honest and ingenuous alarmist, by every 
man except those whose mental vision enables them to concentrate 
light, as a burning-glass concentrates heat, and to flash it witha 
vividness almost preternatural upon some one nick or corner of a sub- 
ject, but condemns them to see that subject in and at the nick or corner 
only, and never in its full and natural scope. On those, to whom we 
defer, we are undoubtedly less disposed to trespass. If among beings 
variously endowed, gifted with freedom of the will, and fitted for 
progress, we find social inequality to be deemed by our countrymen 
a sound and normal arrangement, that is surely in the nature pro 
tanto of a security against the levelling, if not plundering, tendencies, 
which it is Mr. Lowe’s calamity to believe ingrained in the English 
people. 

If, in a case like this, what may be termed conciliatory arguments 
fail to obtain the smallest grain of acknowledgment, so it is the 
doom of facts to remain hopelessly invisible. To me it seemed a 
plea not without its place in the general argument, that the popular 
judgment was often more just than that of the higher orders. The 
Reply says: '* * We should like to have had an instance, but none is 
given.’ ‘To enumerate the instances in full would be beyond the com- 
pass of an article which aims at bringing the question to a point; or 
indeed of any article. It might be enough to say the ‘ instances’ 
make up nearly the whole history of the country since the peace of 
1815. If this be too vague, I will give some heads, most of which 
include large groups of instances. 1. The Abolition of Slavery. 2. 
The Reform of Parliament. 3. The Abolition of the Corn Laws, of 
the Navigation Laws, of some twelve hundred Duties of Customs and 
Excise. 4. The Abolition of the Sacramental and other Religious 
Tests. 5. The Reform of the shameful Criminal Code, which too 
long dishonoured the couniry. 6. The Reform of our unjust and 
unequal Laws of Combination and of Contract. 7. The direction of 
our Foreign Policy in a sense favourable to the aspirations of freedom 
and not to the tactics of the Holy Alliance. 8. I will add another 
and a very testing question, drawn from another sphere. We have 
all had before us the life and character of the Prince Consort. 
On what social levels was he most justly judged and most highly 
estimated ? Was it in the salons, or was it by the nation? In this 
list I avoid burning questions of to-day, or I might lodge an appeal 
to Mr. Lowe individually on the matter of Education, and on the 


1” Tennyson, Guinevere. 8 F, 7. p. 738. 
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great controversy of the East. But, in sum, it would be difficult 
to name a subject of the first magnitude which might not be specified 
in the list, unless perhaps that of Roman Catholic emancipation. 
Without any other exception, the popular judgment on these broad 
issues has been more nearly just and true, has gone more to the root of 
the matter, than that of the higher orders. The question is not 
whether this confession is one agreeable to make, but whether it is true. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, high 
and low, rich and poor, have gone wrong together. But I may fairly 
retort the question which has been put, and ask the adversary to furnish 
his list of great and engrossing subjects, in which the higher orders 
have, during the last half-century, been mainly right, and the people 
wrong. Nor let him, with Protean elasticity, turn on me and say, 
‘Aha! there it is: you evidently mean that mere numbers, as they 
have judged more justly, should have all the power.’ I mean no such 
thing. ‘The nation has drawn a great, perhaps the greatest, part of 
its lights from the minority placed above; but has drawn them from 
a minority of that minority. Look back upon that dark time of our 
domestic history, which followed the peace of 1815. As it is in the 
higher order that the very highest forms of personal character are 
exhibited, so in the political sphere there were never wanting those 
who taught, amidst surrounding antipathies, the lessons of liberty and 
of wisdom. Moreover, I should be the first to assert that, while the 
main propelling force has come from beneath, such a force cannot in 
questions of reconstruction be self-directing, and that, there has re- 
mained for the leisured classes the performance of a service in shaping, 
guiding, modifying the great currents of conviction, sympathy, and 
will, which has been secondary but yet invaluable. But our religion 
itself did not take its earlier root, or find its primitive home, in the 
minds of kings, philosophers, and statesmen. Not many rich, not 
many noble were called. The wisdom and the culture were mostly 
plotting against our Lord, while the common people heard Him 
gladly. But the regenerating forces of the Gospel made their way 
from the base to the summit of society; and the highest thought 
and intellect of man, won with time to the noble service, hired as it 
were at the sixth, ninth, and eleventh hour, wrought hard and with 
effect to develope, defend, and consolidate the truth. Paradox it 
may seem to be, but fact it is, that the immense advantages, which 
leisure and learning have conferred, are largely neutralised, and in 
some cases utterly outweighed, by the blinding influences of a subtler, 
deeper, and more comprehensive selfishness : 
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The Reply, in one of its most dashing portions, observes * that I 
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give reasons for the enfranchisement of the peasant which only touch 
him so far as he forms part of the genus homo. This is as true with 
respect to some of the reasons which I have given, as it is untrue 
with respect to others. I do believe, and have very long ago publicly 
professed a belief to that effect, which I desire to make at least 
intelligible, perhaps in some cases even acceptable, to others. That 
those who contribute to the purposes of a society should share its 
powers, is almost an axiom in the foundation of a voluntary in- 
stitution. What I hold as to the larger combination of men in 
political society is, not that it is an axiom, but that there is a certain 
amount of presumption in its favour. Such a presumption is liable to 
be set aside by counter-pleas, as in the cases of women, minors, paupers, 
criminals, and so forth; but it exists, and it supplies not the case, 
but the inception of the case, for enfranchisement. Nor does this 
presumption of policy merely embrace what is due from the society 
to the individual ; it contemplates quite as much what the individual 
can supply to the society in point of vigour and cohesion. It surely 
seems difficult to deny that vigour and cohesion will be greater, where 
all the parts can be thoroughly welded into the working machinery, 
than where a proportion, and a large proportion, of them, remaining 
outside it, are borne along by it as so much dead weight. Augmen- 
tation of vital power in the State is what every wise and good citizen 
should desire. The more closely, and the more largely, the power of 
human will, affections, and understanding can be placed in association 
with the mainsprings of the State, the greater will be that augmen- 
tation. Enfranchisement tends to attain this end; therefore en- 
franchisement is presumably to be desired. 

But presumption is not proof, and it may be overpowered by evi- 
dence and counter-argument. What sort of evidence, and what sort 
of argument, does the Reply adduce? It makes no appeal to British 
experience ; it does not attempt to show that, in sv much as a single 
instance, the constituencies based upon household suffrage have made 
one solitary attempt at aggression on that minority, composed of the 
educated and the wealthy, for whose perilous condition it is so full of 
alarm and of compassion. It alleges the risks we run from the old 
and the rich, the danger of a gerontocracy and a ploutocracy ; whereas, 
to make its argument good, it should have shown the imminence of 
a ptochocracy. Whatever the poor might be accused of meaning, 
surely the old will not legislate in the direction of temerity, nor the 
rich send forth the mandate of spoliation. It waives, indeed, the 
argument of the ‘ precipice,’ and this is so far a gain. But alack! the 
old hobgoblins, instead of being consigned to ignominious oblivion, 
are dressed out in new costumes, drawn from that inexhaustible store 
of glittering and imposing ‘properties’ which every theatre, where 
political pieces are in use, can supply. My presumptive and pre- 
liminary pleas have been supported by appeals to our experience since 
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1832 and since 1867; by the character and ideas of the English 
people, which do not menace our institutions, but are in close and 
willing harmony with them; by showing that it is caprice, and not 
principle, which gives to one peasant what it withholds from another, 
and withholds from one artisan what it gives to another. I must add 
that all this huckstering and haggling upon what the hagglers and 
hucksterers themselves know is certain to be done, though it may 
teach the enfranchised to value enfranchisement more highly because 
they will have to struggle for it, yet must also tend to diminish 
confidence in the governing classes, if not to induce new misgivings as 
to their good faith. 

So tar I have dwelt in the main on the mode in which the argu- 
ments for the extension are dealt with by the Reply; I now search for 
the substantive reasons which it advances*! in bar of the inevitable 
concession. Only let me first observe that if it is not only inevitable, 
but known to be inevitable—and the Reply gives no sign of being 
without this knowledge—I should have thought it to be eminently for 
the interest of those who may share its views to grant what they have 
got to grant with as much grace as possible, rather than to bless by 
visible compulsion, and with the wry mouth and angry tones of 
cursing. 

The ‘ reasons,’ then, are these. There is no ‘ intolerable evil’ now 
felt, compelling us to change. Again, the new electors may, if united, 
throw the old into a hopeless minority; and they may readily so 
unite, because they are homogeneous. This change is not even 
sought by them: it is thrust into their hands. No instance can be 
shown of a country which is flourishing, happy, and contented, where 
the vote is given to adult males generally. And though the antici- 
pations of danger, in which the Reply indulges, may be ‘ extreme cases,’ 
yet it claims to ‘ have a perfect right to make every supposition con- 
sistent with possibility.’ Let us go briefly through these pleas in 
their order. 

And, beginning in a generous mood, I admit that the ‘ existing 
state of things’ does not ‘or the community at large, perhaps not for 
those immediately concerned, constitute what is commonly called an 
intolerable evil. But surely it is the wisdom of States to redress their 
evils before they become intolerable, and their folly to wait for that 
ripeness of calamity, cwm nec mala ipsa nec eorum remedia ferre 
possumus. It was not the sense of intolerable evil that carried the 
first Reform Act ; but the ‘ sentimental ’ idea, as the Reply would call it, 
that an extreme of capr:cious anomaly was bad, that capable men were 
excluded from the franchise, and that their admission would strengthen 
and consolidate the State. Our taxation was not intolerable, when 
Mr. Lowe himself so largely reduced it; nor our system of popular 
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education, when he vitally modified and profoundly invigorated it, by 
shifting its central principle from prescriptions to results. 

But the new electors would be so numerous, as to throw the old 
into a ‘hopeless minority.’ I had pointed out that the very same 
objection had applied to all our enfranchisements. Every great en- 
largement downwards has brought in a number, exceeding that of the 
former possessors of political power. True, says the Reply; but why 
exaggerate this ‘ natural defect of representative government’? ®? Here 
is as pure a petitio principvi as the annals of illogic (to coin the word 
for the occasion) can supply. If the admission of these new-fledged 
majorities dislocates or saps the fabric of the Constitution, then indeed 
their numerical force is the ‘natural defect of representative govern- 
ment.’ But experience, to which the Reply here and there just pur- 
ports to offer a lip-service that in heart it withdraws, has shown us that 
these admissions have not dislocated or sapped the State, but have 
also greatly consolidated what they had greatly enlarged. ‘ Broaden- 
ing downward’ the walls, they have made the structure harder to 
overthrow. This ‘natural defect’ has up to the present time been 
found no defect at all, but a source of strength and peace, and a 
guarantee of permanence, and therefore more like a natural virtue. 

But then, unlike other classes, this class is ‘a homogeneous class,’ 
and therefore it can readily unite. Why and in what sense is labour 
homogeneous? Is there no homogeneity in the instinct of property? 
In that instinct, which may be ‘inert and timid’ indeed in promoting 
some kinds of change, because it is already so well-to-do; but which 
is lynx-eyed, sensitive, and astute beyond all others, in detecting, and 
in promoting or obstructing as the case may be, what touches its own 
peculiar interests. Any political union of the labouring masses can 
only be brought about by sacrifices of time, which to them are sacri- 
fices of to-morrow’s bread; but the leisured classes have their hours 
and days much, sometimes a great deal too much, at their free disposal. 
Probably there is no public man among us of Mr. Lowe’s standing, 
or of even a tenth part of his experience, who has been thrown so 
little into contact with the labouring classes. We must all regret it. 
Had it been otherwise, it would have been better certainly for them, 
and possibly for him. This homogeneity is an idol that he has set up, 
of which not the feet only but the limbs and head are of clay, and the 
brain of I know not what. Between the Irish and the English quarters 
of our towns, between the skilled and the unskilled labourer, between 
the rural peasant and the oppidan artisan, between the political 
parties into which these are divided, and again between these and 
numbers even of literary and professional men, there is, indeed, the 
tie of a common predicate: they live by their work, and not on their 
means. But homogeneity has never yet, except in 1831-2, made the 
labourers, even of the towns, unite. And then they united not for 
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themselves but for others. Why, then, is this dream of hostile and 
selfish union between them and the far more variant population of 
the country to frighten us from our propriety ? 

The Reply, however, says they do not want the suffrage; you are 
thrusting it upon them. It is the old story. When the voice of a 
petitioner is calm and low, we cannot hear it. When it is full and 
loud, then we ‘must not yield to intimidation.’ The Reply, as usual, 
dispenses with the evidence on one side, and excludes it on the other. 
I cannot wonder that it produces none to sustain the dictum; for 
there is none. But on the other side, are there no ‘agitators’ who 
are ‘not to be ducked’? Is there not a Press that gives utterance 
to the voice of Labour, and is not that utterance pretty plain? Are 
there not from year to year great, though perfectly peaceable, meet- 
ings, attended, and that even from a distance, by thousands who can 
ill afford it? Has not Exeter Hall been filled by, and in the interest 
of, the rural labourers, last. season, under the presidency of Mr. Bright? 
There are at least two members of Parliament who are, in a special 
sense, the representatives of the working men; and their voice is in 
utter contradiction to the assurances so confidently given by the 
member for the University of London. 

And now as to the demand that is made on us for an instance of 
a country flourishing and contented where the suffrage is general. 
Were we to refer to a small country, the answer would not unfairly 
be that we could not argue from it to a large one. Let us tum 
then, as the Reply turns, to America. And what is here the im- 
peachment? First, a strike, which was not comparable in extent to 
some English strikes, under the ten pound suffrage, within the memory 
of our own generation ; and which has ended. Secondly, a civil war 
brought about, strangely enough, by the action of those among the 
States associated, in which the right of representation, belonging to 
the populations numerically, was, under the slave system, given over 
exclusively to the whites. In the North, the war never was a question 
of class. All classes were alike intent upon it: and the Reply, which 
dares all that can be dared by those of woman born, does not make 
bold to state that if the suffrage had been limited after its own heart, 
that limitation would have made the smallest difference. What, on 
the other hand, can America say for her Constitution? That, 
throughout her vast territory, there is not a man who is not loyal 
to it. That, in her legislation, the public interest is always preferred 
to the small interests of class; yet that under it all classes live in 
habitual harmony. That, whatever may be said of the repulsion of 
the best citizens from public life, there is no State in the world the 
affairs of which, foreign and domestic, are transacted with an ability 
more effective; perhaps we in England have reason to say, more 
drastic. That, in its hour of agony, that Constitution was put under 
a strain at the least as severe as any recorded in history, and that it 
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came through that strain unhurt. And this though America does not 
possess by any means the same advantages which we happily enjoy, 
in the recollections of history, in the landmarks of usage, and in the 
lessons of tradition. 

Still less happy, if less happy there can be, is the reference to 
France. For in that country we have lately seen order menaced, and a 
constitution violently strained, by those who are hostile to the ex- 
tended suffrage; but on the other hand, with a rare self-command 
and a noble temperance, that order kept in safety, and that consti- 
tution in balance, by the advocates of wide public liberty. After weeks 
of agonising suspense, at length the end has come. Not a hand was 
raised to strike, even for freedom ; not a word was spoken, that could 
stir even the least patient into action; and France, rich in every other 
distinction, but long so slow to make ground in her political edu- 
cation, has achieved a bloodless victory as remarkable, in the peaceful 
annals of the world, as the most splendid of all her successes on the 
battle-field can ever be in military history. With the bravery of a 
defeated Osman Pasha, the head of the State has frankly owned the 
facts, and has promised, in his message to the Legislature, that the 
end of this crisis ‘ shall be the starting-point of a new era, and that 
all the public powers shall cooperate in promoting its development.’ 

Finally, the Reply claims ‘ a perfect right to make every supposi- 
tion consistent with possibility.’ A claim, which might give a medi- 
tative man much food for thought. In the first place, if sauce for 
the goose it is sauce for the gander; and every supposition consistent 
with possibility may as reasonably be made in the interest of an 
extended enfranchisement. Let us assume, however, that it is good ; 
good on both sides. But both the author of the Reply and I have been 
taught at Oxford that probable evidence is the guide of life ; the only 
guide which it commonly affords. I wish, therefore, that the Reply, 
which lays claim to an eminently practical character, had informed 
us how, under this license, on each side of disputed questions, to make 
‘every supposition consistent with possibility,’ the business of life 
can be carried on. Let us apply it in a few cases. A wife may 
betray ; therefore no one should marry. A friend may deceive ; let 
us renounce all friends. A coachman may break my neck ; I never will 
drive out. A cook may poison me; I will live upon blackberries 
and acorns. A standing army may put down liberty ; let not the House 
of Commons vote aman. Nor will it avail, in the interest of the 
Reply, to limit this license of extravagant hypothesis to cases where the 
evil is grave, and the position defenceless ; no evil is graver toa nation 
than the extinction of its freedom: the wealthy class cannot he more 
defenceless against the ravages of an invading peasantry, than each 
member of it is, when, without a qualm, once, twice, or even thrice a 
day he sits down to table, against his cook. Why does not the Reply 
adopt at once the outspoken language of Henry the Eighth, who 
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addressed his peasantry as ‘ but brutes and inexpert folk,’ and say to 
Lincolnshire labourers now what that very frank sovereign said to 
them, as Mr. Bright ”’ tells us, in 1537: *‘ How presumptuous are ye, 
the rude commons of one shire, and that one of the most brute and 
beastly of the whole realm ’? 

The truth is, the greatest of all the differences between us is in 
the point of view from which we examine and approach the question 
of the suffrage. For me, enfranchisement, in the absence of a reason- 
able bar, is a good ; and is only to be foregone upon proof that it will 
be accompanied and outweighed by some evil, incident to the form in 
which it is proposed. For those who share the sentiments of the 
Reply, if I judge them right, it is an evil, only to be encountered for 
the sake of escaping some other and yet greater evil. I look to it, as 
augmenting the sum total of forces enlisted in the nation’s interest 
and placed at the disposal of the State: they, as multiplying the 
risks and shocks to which all human institutions are exposed. Their 
idea of a constitution is, that it is a fortress to be gallantly defended 
by a few; and their idea of a people, that it is a vast army posted 
round about with hostile intentions, which it is a duty and an honour 
to resist, as long as resistance can be maintained. We find it easy to 
decry the political ideas of the ancient Greeks; but those cherished 
among us are less consistent, and in some respects less rational. They 
eontemplated with acquiescence or approval the evil institution of 
slavery ; but they considered, as the English of a former time con- 
sidered, that every freeman should have a share in the determination 
of the laws by which he was to be governed. The spirit of our re- 
ligion, truly popular as it is, has effaced from our system the very 
name and idea of the slave; but what if the selfishness of class, 
inhering in our politics, has prevented us from giving to the idea of 
freedom that which is its consummation, and to the character of the 
citizen, in the humbler orders, the amplitude of which it is suscep- 
tible ? At any rate, as matter of fact, we withhold the boon from 
that half of our labouring householders which, if a distinction must 
be drawn, is really and obviously the safer of the two. We withhold 
it, perhaps with some musty precedents to sustain us, fetched from 
distant ages and from foreign lands, but not so much as one of them 
carrying the stamp of true British origin. Failing to find foothold 
in our history, or within the wide spaces of the probable, we take 
refuge in the shadowy regions, domos vacuas et inania regna, of all 
that is ‘ consistent with possibility.’ 

While this claim is being made, and while the present paper is 
being written, Mr. Joseph Arch appears as a fellow-contributor to 
this Review, and states, in vigorous language, the grievance of the 
rural labourer. He feels it keenly, and he puts it strongly. He is 
not likely then to understate, upon this arena of free speech, the 
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wants and wishes of his clients. And what are the portentous de- 
mands he makes ? More air, more water, more dwellings, weather-proof 
and accommodated to the purposes of decency and virtue; yet even 
these by no abstract or communistic standard, only by the extension to 
the country at large, which he thinks the rural franchise would secure, 
of the provisions already applied to towns. One, and one only, poli- 
tical proposal, indeed, he makes: it is the alteration of the present 
laws touching primogeniture and entail; but in this alarming pre- 
tension what if it should prove that Mr. Lowe agrees with him ? 

Iearnestly hope that these reiterated accusations of class purpose, 
hostile to society in general, against the county householders, may 
once for all be abandoned: were it only for the reason, that they 
might lead to retaliation. It is not wise to provoke the examination 
of the history of our Statute Book with a view to ascertain and 
enumerate the instances in which the narrow and oblique purposes of 
class have been pursued by Parliaments, in the choice of which the 
upper orders had it all their own way. Let this question be closed 
before the adverse critic unrolls the story, under the farmer’s eyes, of 
the substitution of a malt-tax for the older services charged directly on 
the land; or invites the attention of the labourer to the course of 
legislation, since the Revolution as well as earlier, upon wages, upon 
combinations, upon crime, upon army and navy discipline, upon bread. 
Let bygones be bygones. But bygones they will not be, if ugly phan- 
toms are persistently sent into a field from which it would be too 
easy finally to drive them by an army of too solid and too sad realities. 
I have no dreams of a golden age; there will always be more than 
enough to deplore, more than enough to mend. But let us at least 
thrust aside the needless difficulty of wanton crimination ; and labour, 
in patience and goodwill towards all, to handle and direct for the 
best the movement of our time. 


W. E. GLapDsToneE. 





